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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





JULY, 1879. 





Art. I—ARMINIANISM AND ARMINIUS.* 


ARMINIANISM, as the customary antithesis to Calvinism, is, 
within the limits of the evangelical doctrines, the theology 
that tends to freedom in opposition to the theology of neces- 
sity, or absolutism. This contrast rises into thought among 
all nations that attain to reflection and philosophy. So in 
Greek and Boman thinking, Stoicism and all materialistic 
atheism held that mind, wil, is subject to just as fixed laws 
in its volitions as physical events are in their successions. 
When, however, men like Plato and Cicero rose to a more 
transcendent sense of moral responsibility, especially of eternal 
responsibility, they came to say, like Cicero, ‘*Those who main- 
tain an eternal series of causes despoil the mind of man of 
free-will, and bind it in the necessity of fate.” 

Theistic fatalism, or Predestination, consists in the predeter- 
mination of the Divine Will, which, determining alike the voli- 
tions of the will and the succession of physical events, reduces 
both to a like unfreedom ; but those who hold Predestination 
very uniformly hold also to volitional necessity, or the subjec- 
tion of will in its action to the control of strongest motive force. 
And as the Divine Will is held subject to the same law, so 
Necessity, as master of God, man, and the universe, becomes 
a universal and absolute Fate. This doctrine, installed by 


* The above article is here inserted from “ Johnson’s Universal Cyclopzdia,” 
by courtesy of the proprietor of that work, A. J. Johnson, Esq. 
Fourrn Serizs, Vou. XXXI.—27 
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Saint Augustine, and still more absolutely by John Calvin, in 
Christian theology, is from them called Augustinianism, or, 
more usually, Calvinism. 

In opposition to this theology, Arminianism maintains that 
in order to true responsibility, guilt, penalty, especially eternal 
penalty, there must be in the agent a free-wl/; and in a true 
responsible free-will the freedom must consist in the power, 
even in the same circumstances and under the same motives, 
ot choosing either way. No man can justly be eternally 
damned, according to Arminianism, for a choice or action 
which he cannot help. If fixed by Divine decree or volitional 
necessity to the particular act, he cannot be held responsible 
or justly punished. In all such statements, however, it is pre- 
supposed, in order to a just responsibility, that the agent has 
not responsibly abdicated or destroyed his own power. No 
agent can plead in bar of responsibility any incapacity which 
he has freely and willfully bronght upon himself. It is also to 
be admitted that there may be suffering which is not penalty 
—finite sufferings for which there are compensations, and for 
which every one would take his chance for the sake of life. 
But eternal suffering, for which there is no compensation, in- 
flicted as a judicial penalty on the basis of justice, can be 
justly inflicted only for avoidable sin. If Divine decree or 
volitional necessity determine the act, it is irresponsible, and 
judicial penalty is unjust. 

Arminianism also holds that none but the person who freely 
commits the sin ean be guilty of that sin. One person cannot 
be guilty of another person’s sin. A tempter may be guilty 
of tempting another to sin, but then one is guilty of the sin, 
and the other of solely the sin of temptation. There can thus 
be no vicarious guilt: and as punishment, taken strictly, can 
be only infliction for guilt upon the guilty, there can literally 
and strictly be no vicarious punishment. If innocent Damon 
die for Pythias guilty of murder, Damon is not guilty because 
he takes Pythias’ place in dying, and his death is not to Aim 
a punishment, but a suffering, which is a substitute for another 
man’s punishment. The doer of sin is solely the sinner, the 
guilty, or the punished. These preliminary statements will 
elucidate the issues between Calvinism and Arminianism on 
the following points :— 
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1. Foreordination—Calvinism affirms that God does, un- 
changeably and eternally, foreordain whatsoever comes to pass. 
That is, God, from all eternity, predetermines not only all 
physical events, but all the volitions of responsible agents. 
To this Arminianism objects that the predetermination of the 
agent’s volitions destroys the freedom of his will; that it makes 
God the responsible predeterminer and willer of sin; and that 
it makes every sinner to say that his sin accords with the 
Divine Will, and, therefore, so far as himself is concerned, is 
right. It makes God first decree the sin, and then punish the 
sinner for the sin decreed. The Arminian theory is this: God 
does, from all eternity, predetermine the laws of nature and 
the succession of physical and necessary events; but as to free 
moral agents, God, knowing all possible futurities, does choose 
that plan of his own conduct which, in view of what each 
agent will ultimately in freedom do, will bring out the best 
results. His system is a system of his own actions. And God’s 
predeterminations of his own acts are so far contingent as they 
are based on his prerecognition of what the agent will freely 
do; yet as his omniscience knows the future with perfect accu- 
racy, so he will never be deceived nor frustrated in his plans 
and providences. 

Some Arminians deny God’s foreknowledge, on the ground 
of the intrinsic impossibility of a future contingency being 
foreknown. As the performance of a contradictory act is im- 
possible, intrinsically, even to Omnipotence, so, say they, the 
knowability of a future contingency, being an essential con- 
tradiction, is impossible even to Omniscience. A contradiction 
is a nothing; and it is very unnecessary to say in behalf of 
God’s omnipotence that he can do all things, and all nothings 
too. So it is equally absurd to say in behalf of his omniscience 
that he knows all things and all’ nothings too. The exclusion 
of contradictions does not lémi¢t God’s omnipotence or omnis- 
cience, but defines it. Arminians do not condemn this rea- 
soning, but generally hold that their theory is maintainable 
against Calvinism on the assumption of foreknowledge. They 
deny, as against the Calvinist, that foreknowledge has any 
influence upon the future of the act, as predetermination has. 
Predetermination fies the act—foreknowledge is fied by the 
act. In foreordination God determines the act as he pleases ; 
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in foreknowledge the agent fixes the prescience as he pleases. 
In the former case God is alone responsible for the creature’s 
act; in the latter case God holds the creature responsible, and 
a just divine government becomes possible. Yet most Ar- 
minians, probably, would say, with the eminent philosopher, 
Dr. Henry More, If the divine foreknowledge of the volitions 
of a free agent contradicts the freedom, then the freedom, and 
not the foreknowledge, is to be believed. 

2. Divine Sovereignty.—Calvinism affirms that if man is 
free God is not a sovereign. Just so far as man is free to will 
either way, God’s power is limited. Arminians reply that if 
man is not free, God is not a sovereign, but sinks to a mere 
mechanist. If man’s will is as fixed as the physical machinery 
of the universe, then a// is machinery and not a government, 
and God is a machinist and not a ruler. The higher man’s 
freedom of will is exalted above mechanism, so much higher is 
God elevated as a sovereign. Here, according to Arminians, 
Calvinism degrades and destroys God’s sovereignty, and Ar- 
minianism exalts it; that the freedom of man no more limits 
God’s power than do the laws of nature by him established ; 
that-in both cases, equally, there is simply a self-limitation by 
God of the exercise of his power; that Arminianism holds 
to the absoluteness of God’s omnipotence just as truly as Cal- 
vinism, and to the grandeur of his sovereignty even more 
exaltedly. 

3. Imputation of Adam’s Sin.—Calvinism affirms that 
Adam’s posterity is truly guilty of Adam’s sin, so as to be 
eternally and justly punishable therefor without a remedy. 
As guilty of this sin, God might have the whole race born 
into existence under a curse, without the power or means of 
deliverance, and consigned to eternal punishment. Upon this 
Arminians look as a dogma violative of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of eternal justice. They deny that guilt and literal 
punishment can, in the nature of things, be thus transferred. 
Their theory is, that upon Adam’s sin a Saviour was forthwith 
interposed for the race as a previous condition to the allowance 
of the propagation of the race by Adam, and a provision for 
inherited disadvantages. Had not a Redeemer been provided, 
mankind, after Adam, would not have been born. The race 
inherits the nature of fallen Adam, not by being held guilty 
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of his sin, but by the law of natural descent, just as all pos- 
terity inherit the species-qualities, physical, mental, and moral, 
of the progenitor. Before his fall the presence of the Holy 
Spirit with Adam in fullness supernaturally empowered him 
to perfect holiness—the tree of life imparted to him a super- 
natural immortality. Separated from both these, he sunk into 
a mere nature, subject to appetite and Satan. The race in 
Adam, without redemption, is totally incapable of salvation ; 
yet under Christ it is placed upon a new redemptive proba- 
tion, is empowered by the quickening Spirit given to all, 
and through Christ may, by the exercise of free agency, attain 
eternal life. 

4, Reprobation—Of the whole mass of mankind thus in- 
volved in guilt and punishment for sin they never actually 
committed, Calvinism affirms that God has left a large share 
“passed by ”—that is, without adequate means of recovery, 
and with no intention to recover them—and this from the 
“good pleasure of his will” and for a display of his “ glorious 
justice.” The other portion of mankind God does, from “mere 
good pleasure,” without any superior preferability in them, 
“elect” or choose, and confers upon them regeneration and 
eternal life, “all to the praise of his glorious. grace.” The 
Arminians pronounce such a proceeding arbitrary, and fail to 
see in it either “justice” or “‘glorious grace.” The reproba- 
tion seems to them to be injustice, and the “grace,” with such 
an accompaniment, unworthy the acceptance of honorable free 
agents. Election and reprobation, as Arminianism holds them, 
are conditioned upon the conduct and voluntary character of 
the subjects. All submitting to God and righteousness, by 
repentance of sin and true self-consecrating faith, do meet 
the conditions of that election; all who persist in sin present 
the qualities upon which reprobation depends. And as this 
preference for the obedient and holy, and rejection of the dis- 
obedient and unholy, lies in the very nature of God, so this 
election and reprobation are from before the foundations of the 
world. 

5. Philosophical or Volitional Necessity.—Calvinism main- 
tains the doctrine that all volitions are determined and fixed 
by the force of strongest motive, just as the strokes of a clock- 
hammer are fixed and determined by the strongest force. The 
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will can no more choose otherwise in a given case than the 
clock-hammer can strike otherwise. There is no “power of 
contrary choice.” Calvinism often speaks, indeed, of “ free 
agents,” “free-will,” “self-determining power,” and “ will’s 
choosing by its own power ;” but bring it to analysis, and it 
will always, say the Arminians, be found that the freedom is 
the same as that of the clock-hammer—the freedom to strike 
as it does, and no otherwise. Arminianism affirms that if the 
agent has no power to will otherwise than motive-force deter- 
mines, any more than a clock-hammer can strike otherwise, then 
there is no justice in requiring a different volition any more 
than a different clock-stroke. It would be requiring an im- 
possibility. And to punish an agent for not performing an 
impossibility is injustice, and to punish him eternally, an in- 
finite injustice. Arminianism charges, therefore, that Calvin- 
ism destroys all just punishment, and so all free volition and 
all divine government. 

6. Infant Damnation.—Holding that the race is truly gudlty, 
and judicially condemnable to endless torment for Adam’s sin, 
Calvinism necessarily maintains, according to Arminians, that 
it is just’ for God to condemn all infants to eternal punishment, 
even those who have never performed any moral act of their 
own. This was held by Augustine, and wherever Calvinism has 
spread this has been a part of the doctrine, more or less ex- 
plicitly taught. Earlier Calvinists maintained against the Ar- 
minians that there is actual reprobation—that is, a real send- 
ing to hell—as well as particular election of infants. Armin- 
ianism, denying that the race is judicially guilty, or justly 
damnable for Adam’s sins, affirms the salvation of all infants, 
The individual man as born does, indeed, irresponsibly possess 
within his constitution that nature which will, amid the temp- 
tations of life, commence to sin when it obtains its full-grown 


-strength. He is not, like the unborn Christ, “‘ that holy thing.” 


There is, therefore, a repugnance which God and all holy beings 
have toward him by contrariety of nature, and an irrespon- 
sible unfitness for heaven and holy association. If born im- 
mortal, with such a nature unchangeable, he must be forever 
unholy, and forever naturally unhappy under the divine re- 
pugnanee. Under such conditions Divine Justice would not 
permit the race, after the fall, to be born. But at once the 
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future Incarnate Redeemer interposes, restores the divine com- 
placency, and places the race upon a new probation, Man is 
thereby born in a “state of initial salvation,” as Fletcher of 
Madeley called it, and the means of final salvation are amply 
placed within the reach of his free choice. 

7. Pagan Damnation.—On its own principle, that power to 
perform is not necessary in order to obligation to perform, 
Calvinism easily maintains that pagans, who never heard 
of Christ, are rightly damned for want of faith in Christ. 
They may be damned for original sin, and for their own sin, 
and for unbelief in Christ, without any Saviour, Arminian- 
ism, on the contrary, maintains that there doubtless are many 
in pagan lands saved even by the unknown Redeemer. They, 
not having the law, are a law unto themselves. Nay, they may 
have the spirit of faith, so that were Christ truly presented he 
would be truly accepted. They may have faith in that of 
which Christ is the embodiment, like the ancient worthies enu- 
merated in Heb. xi, There may not be as great differences in 
the chances for salvation in different lands as Calvinism as- 
sumes. Where littleis given, much is not required. Armin- 
ianism holds that no one of the human race is damned who 
has not had full chance for salvation. Missions are none the 
less important in order to hasten the day when ail shal] be 
converted, If that millennial age shall come, and be of long 
duration, Arminianism hopes that the great majority of the 
entire race of all ages may be finally saved. 

8. Doctrines of Grace—Calvinism maintains that the death 
of Christ is an expiation for man’s sin: first, for the guilt of 
men for Adam’s sin, so that it is possible for God to forgive 
and save; and second, for actual sin—that thereby the influ- 
ence of the Spirit restores the lapsed moral powers, regener- 
ates and saves the man. But these saving benefits are reserved 
Jor the elect only. Arminianism, claiming a far richer doc- 
trine of grace, extends it to the very foundations of the exist- 
ence of Adam’s posterity. Grace underlies our very nature 
and life. We are born and live because Christ became incar- 
nate and died for us, All the institutes of salvation—the 
chance of probation, the Spirit, the Word, the pardon, the 
regeneration, the resurrection, and the life eternal—are through 
him. And Arminianism, against Calvinism, proclaims that 
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these are for ALL. Christ died for all alike; for no one man 
more than for any other man, and sufficient grace and oppor- 
tunity for salvation is given to every man. 

Calvinism maintains the irresistibility of grace; or, more 
strongly still, that grace is absolute, like the act of creation, 
which is called irresistible with a sort of impropriety from the 
fact that resistance in that connection is truly unthinkable. 
Against this Arminians reply that will, aided by prevenient 
grace, is free even in accepting pardoning grace ; that though 
this acceptance is no more meritorious than a beggar’s ac- 
ceptance of an offered fortune, yet it is accepted freely and 
with full power of rejection, and is none the less grace for that. 

9. Justifying and Saving Faith.—Faith, according to Cal- 
vinism, is an acceptance of Christ wrought absolutely, as an 
act of creation in the man, whereby it is as impossible for him 
not savingly to believe as it is for a world to be not created or 
an infant to be not born. And as this faith is resistlessly 
fastened in the man, so it is resistlessly kept there, and the 
man necessarily perseveres to the end. Faith, according to 
Arminianism, is, as a power, indeed the gift of God, but as an 
act it is the free, avoidable, yet really performed act of the 
intellect, heart, and will, by which the man surrenders himself 
to Christ and all holiness for time and eternity. In conse- 
quence of this act, and not for its meritorious value or its any 
way compensating for or earning salvation, it is accepted for 
righteousness, and the man himself is accepted, pardoned, and 
saved. And as this faith is free and rejectable in its beginning, 
so throngh life it continues. The Christian is as obliged, 
through the grace of God assisting, to freely retain it as first 
freely to exercise it. It is of the very essence of his proba-, 
tionary freedom that he is as able to renounce his faith and 
apostatize as to reject it at first. 

10. Extent of the Atonement and Offers of Salvation.—Ear- 
lier Calvinism maintained that Christ died for the elect alone; 
later Calvinism affirms that he died for one and all, and so offers 
salvation to all on condition of faith. But Arminianism asks, 
With what consistency can the atonement be said to be for 
all when, by the eternal decree of God, it is foreordained that 
a large part of mankind shall be excluded from its benefits ? 
How also can it be for all when none can accept it but by 
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efficacious grace, and that grace is arbitrarily withheld from a 
large part? How can it be for all when God has so fastened 
the will ofa large part of mankind, by counter motive-force, 
that they are unable to accept it? The same arguments show 
the impossibility of a rightful offer of salvation to ad, either 
by God or by the Calvinistic pulpit. How can salvation be 
rationally offered to those whom God by an eternal decree has 
excluded from salvation? What right to exhort the very men 
to repent whom God determines, by volitional necessity, not to 
repent? What right to exhort men to do otherwise than God 
has willed, decreed, and foreordained they shall do? If God 
has decreed a thing, is not that thing right? What an awful 
sinner is the preacher who.stands up to oppose and defeat God’s 
decrees? Ifa man is to be damned for fulfilling God’s de- 
crees, ought not that imaginary God to be, a fortzort, damned for 
making such decree? If a man does as God decrees, ought 
he not to be by God approved and saved? And since all 
men do as God decrees, wills, and determines they shall do, 
ought not all men to be saved, so that the true theory shall be 
Universalism? How can grace be offered to the man whom 
God had decreed never to have grace ? or faith be preached to 
those to whom God has made faith impossible ? or conditions 
proposed to those from whom God withholds the power of per- 
forming conditions? Hence, the Arminian affirms that in all 
public offers of a free or conditionals alvation to al/, the Calvin- 
istic pulpit contradicts its own creed.* 

* The following paragraph, which was interpolated into the text by some hand 
to us unknown, we insert as a foot-note. It hardly ueed be said that we do not 
concur with its views, invalidating as it does the great share of the foregoing 


argument :— 
Such is an outline of the usual argument on the subject; and it is not difficult 
to determine on which side the logic predominates. If we consider the question 
from its more abstract, more metaphysical premises, the Arminian theory has 
equally the advantage. Most of the difficulties of this and all similar inquiries 
doubtless arise from the limitations of our faculties, or, rather, of our language, 
We unwarrantably attribute to the Infinite Mind the modes of thought which are 
peculiar to our finite intellects, The most subtle perplexity of this controversy 
grows out of the idea of time—its past, present, and future—and the attempt to 
reconcile foreknowledge with contingency or free will. But what is time? It is 
no entity, no substance, like iron, air, oxygen. It is, as Kant teaches, subjective, 
not objective. It is but a habit of the mind, an association of thought, suggested, 
as Locke says, by the succession of ideas, and arising from the finite limitations 
of our faculties, We cannot, therefore, logically transfer to the Infinite Mind the 
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11. Analogy of Temporal Superiorities.—Calvinism argues 
that in this world God distributes advantages, such as wealth, 
rank, beauty, vigor, and intellect, not according to desert, but 
purely as a sovereign. Hence, in the same way he may be- 
stow on one faith and eternal life, and on others unbelief 
and eternal death. Arminianism replies that this very an- 
alogy between the temporal and the eternal bestowment proves 
the precise reverse. In this probationary world advantages 
are professedly distributed without regard to judicial rectitude. 
Men are not rewarded according to their works or voluntary 
character. The wicked are set on high, and Satan is this 
world’s god. And the very difference between the dispensa- 
tion of the world and that of the kingdom of God is, that in 
the latter blessedness is placed at every man’s choice, and the 
result is judicially according to voluntary faith and works, 
The Bible nowhere places beanty or intellect at our own 
choice, but it does declare faith, repentance, and eternal life 
to be in our own power, and holds us responsible for not ex- 
erting the power. 

Basis of Morality.—Calvinism claims that the very severity 
of its system, its deep view of human guilt and necessary dam- 
nability by birth and nature, its entire subjection to divine ab- 


temporal distinctions of past, present, and future. A succession of ideas, by 
which alone the conception of time is possible, necessarily implies a limitation 
which cannot be predicated of the Absolute Mind. Nor is it necessary for us to 
assume that all duration is an efernal now with God; for here, again, we use a 
distinction of time. We can rightly assume but three facts: first, that, owing to 
limitations of our faculties, and especially of language, we haye habitudes of 
thought which do not belong to the Infinite Mind, and from which arise our baf- 
fling difficulties in the investigation of themes like the present. Secondly, that, 
however incomprehensible to us, may be the nature and action of the Divine 
Mind, yet the dbvious facts of the conscious freedom of man’s will and his moral 
responsibility—facts which are the indisputable basis of laws and rights, of re- 
ward and penalty, of virtue and society—must remain incontestable, and be, in 
some way, perfectly reconcilable with the divine government. They are facts 
within the comprehension of our finite faculties, they are positive and cer- 
tain, and therefore the mysterious, the unknown, cannot be incompatible with 
them. With better faculties, and especially with a better terminology, the 
chief diffictilties of this controversy may vanish, and it may be seen that we 
have been contending only about words, and confounded in a mere logom- 
achy. Hence, as Buckle (History of Civilization, i, 1) says, ‘Among more ad- 
vanced thinkers there is a growing opinion that both doctrines (predestination 
and free-will) are wrong, or, at all events, that we have no sufficient evidence of 


their truth.” 
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solutism irrespective of human ideas of justice, tends to pro- 
duce a profound piety. Arminianism replies that this is missing 
the true ideal of piety. It seems to be basing Christian mo- 
rality on fundamental immorality. For God to will and pre- 
determine the sin, and then damn the sinner—for him to im- 
pute guilt to the innocent, and so eternally damn the innocent 
as guilty—are procedures that appear fundamentally unright- 
eous, so far as the deepest intuitions of our nature can decide. 
Thus, first to make God in the facts intrinsically and absolutely 
bad, and then require us to aseribe holiness and goodness to 
his character and conduct, perverts the moral sense. It is to 
make him what we are in duty bound to hate, and then require 
us to love and adore him, Such adoration, secured by the ab- 
dication not only of the reason, but of the moral sense, and the 
prostration of the soul to pure, naked absolutism, naturally re- 
sults in the somber piety of fear; just as children are frightened 
into a factitious goodness by images of terror. While the pity 
of Jesus is serene, firm, winning, and gently yet powerfully 
subduing, the piety of absolutism tends to be stern and Judaic- 
like. While thus apparently defective at the roots, it. does 
nevertheless often present an objective character of rectitude, 
a practical hardihood and aggressive energy in the cause of 
morality and regulated freedom, Arminianism, in order to a 
true and rational piety, sees the ideal of rectitude in the divine 
character and conduct, not by mere aseriptions contradicted 
by facts, but both in the facts and the ascriptions. A harmony 
of facts and intuitive reason is produced, love to the Divine 
Being becomes a rational sentiment, and a piety cheerful, hope- 
ful, merciful, and gladly obedient, becomesr ealized. 

Ciwil and Religious Liberty.—As the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, and his own intransferable responsibility for his own 
voluntary character and conduct, are fundamental principles 
with Arminianism, it is in its own nature adverse to civil or re- 
ligious despotism. It has been said that when Romanisin per- 
secutes, it accords with its fundamental principle, the denial of 
right of private judgment, while when Protestantism perse- 
cutes, it contradicts itself. So when Calvinisin persecutes, it 
obeys an intrinsic absolutism, while if Arminianism persecutes, 
it contradicts its own freedom and individualism, Yet posi- 
tion has often in history produced in all these parties palpable 
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violations of, and discordance with, their principle. Roman- 
ists often become by position asserters of ultra-democracy, and 
Protestants of absolute despotism. And so Calvinism has, his- 
torically, been by position the advocate for revolution, and Ar- 
minianisin the asserter of authority. In fact, as Arminianism 
has been, as above shown, the ruling doctrine of the Church, 
and Calvinism an insurgent specialty, so the historical position 
of the first has been favorable to the assertion of authority, and 
the normal position of the latter has been revolt. This may 
be called one of the accidents of history. So the learned Sel- 
den in his “ Table-Talk ” remarked on the curious contradic- 
tion in the English civil war, that the advocates of absolutism 
in religion were the advocates of political liberty, and vice 
versa. Yet it may, perhaps, be truly said that when the relig- 
ious absolutist gains the power he is apt to be an absolute 
though a conscientious despot. He makes a better rebel than 
ruler. Prof. Fisher, a Calvinist, gives a severely true picture 
of the conscientious despotism of Calvin at Geneva. A similar 
despotism, on a larger scale, in England under Cromwell, ren- 
dered the nation willing by reaction to rush into the depravi- 
ties of the Restoration. Driven to America, even while under 
the rule of an Arminian monarchy, a similar despotism, on a 
small scale, overspread Naw England. 

Nor was Calvinism, as Prof. Fisher truly affirms, the advo- 
cate of liberty of conscience. Not only did Calvin himself 
banish Bolsec, rnin Castellio, and favor the execution of Ser- 
vetus, bnt he maintained, doctrinally, the duty of the magis- 
trate to punish heresy. Beza, his learned successor, wrote a 
treatise in favor of punishing heretics. Bogerman, the presi- 
dent at the Synod of Dort, was the translator of Beza’s essay. 
It is but too evident that the Protestant Calvinists differed with 
the Romanists not about the punishment of heretics, but about 
who the heretics to be punished were. In this respect the Cal- 
vinism of the new Church and the Arminianism of the old 
were nearly upon a par. The new Church, however, belonged 
to the progressive order of things; but whether, finally, the 
Calvinism or the Arminianism of the new Church first actu- 
ally proclaimed toleration is a matter of question. 

Comparative Morality.—Mr. Froude endeavors by compari- 
son to show that Calvinism is superior to Arminianism in 
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morals, by selecting his own examples, But the Arminian 
may, perbaps, in reply make also Azs selections. Scottish Cal- 
vinism has an unquestioned severity of morals, but are Scotch 
character and history, as a whole, even ethically superior to 
the English? Is the morality of Presbyterianism, in its entire 
aspect, superior to that of Moravianism, Quakerism, or Wes- 
leyan Methodism? Are our American Calvinistic Baptists 
more Christian in morals than the Free-will Baptists? Is there 
any umpire qualified to decide that the devout Presbyterian is 
superior to the devout Episcopalian? Did Jonathan Edwards 
present a type of piety superior to that of Fletcher of Madeley ? 
or John Calvin to that of James Arminius? Can Calvinism 
show a grander type of an evangelist than was John Wesley in 
England or Francis Asbury in America? Has she produced, 
in all her history, a system of evangelism as earnest, as self- 
sacrificing, as aggressive, as the itinerant ministry of English 
and American Methodism? Taking the entire body of Cal- 
vinism since the Reformation, does it excel in purity, martyr- 
dom, doctrine, and missionary enterprise the (Arminian) Church 
of the first centuries ?- If it comes to counting persons, has any 
section of the Church nobler names than Justin Martyr, Igna- 
tius, Irenseus, Origen, Athanasius, Tertullian, Jerome, Chry- 
sostom, John of Damascus, Hinemar of Rheims, Erasmus, Lu- 
ther, Melanchthon, Sir Thomas More, Calixtus, Savonarola, 
Arminius, Grotius, Episcopius, Limborch, Curceliseus, John 
Milton, John Goodwin, Jeremy Taylor, Cudworth, Bishop But- 
ler, Bishop Bull, Bengel, Wetstein, Wesley, Fletcher, and Rich- 
ard Watson ? 

Comparative Republicanism.—Nor did, nor does, Predesti- 
nation, as compared with Arminianism, possess any peculiar 
affinity with republicanism against monarchy. By its very 
nature Calvinism establishes an infinite and eternal distinction 
between different parts of mankind made by divine preroga- 
tive, by which one is born in a divine aristocracy, and the 
other in an eternal helpless and hopeless pariahism; while 
Arminianism, holding every man equal before God, proclaims 
an equal yet resistible grace for all, a universal atonement and 
Saviour alike to all, an equal power of acceptance in all, a free, 
unpredestined chance for eyery man to be the artificer of his 
own eternal, as well as temporal, fortunes. Caste, partialism, 
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are the characteristics of the former ; equality, universality, re- 
publicanism, of the latter. It is as plain as consciousness can 
make any fact that it is the latter that is the natural ally, not 
of monarchies, aristocracies, or hierarchies, but of regulated 
freedom. Hence, neither Luther nor Calvin was any more a 
republican than Eck or Erasmus. Augustine and Gottschalk 
were good papists, and Augustinianism was as entirely at home 
under the tiara of Gregory the Great as under the cap of Bo- 
german—in the court of Charlemagne as in the camp of the 
Covenanter. Irrespective of their Calvinism, the Reformers 
every-where acted according to conditions. Where kings and 
nobles favored them, they favored kings and nobles; where (as 
was generally the case) they were rejected by rank and power, 
and had nothing to make royalty and aristocracy out of, they 
fashioned a theocratic Commune, out of which modern polit- 
ical experience has picked some aids and methods for voluntary 
government. Modern experience has eliminated the theocracy, 
the intolerance, and the predestinarianism, and added the ele- 
ments to make republicanism. For all this it duly thanks the 
Reformers, but does not thank their Calvinism. 

History OF ARMINTANISM.—The theology of freedom, es- 
sentially Arminianism, in opposition to predestination, necessi- 
tated volitions, and imputation of guilt to the innocent, is uni- 
versally acknowledged to have been the doctrine of the entire 
Christian Church through its most glorious period, the martyr 
age of the first three centuries. The Calvinistic historian of 
theology, Hagenbach, says, (vol. i, p. 155:) “ All the Greek 
Fathers, as well as the apologists Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus, and the Latin author Minucius Felix, exalt the au- 
tonomy or self-determination of the human soul. They know 
nothing of any imputation of sin, except as a voluntary and 
moral self-determination is presupposed. Even Irenzeus and 
Tertullian strongly insist upon this self-determination in the 
use of freedom of the will.” Again, (157:) “ Even the oppo- 
nents of human liberty, as Calvin, are compelled to acknowl- 
edge this remarkable unanimity of the Fathers, and in order 
to account for it they are obliged to suppose a general illusion 
about this doctrine !” 

Arminians contend that we know as well when predestina- 
tion was introduced into the Church—namely, by Augustine— 
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as we do when transubstantiation and image-worship were in- 
troduced ; that it was in the fourth century, when Pelagius up- 
on -one extreme made free-will dispense with divine grace, An- 
gustine on the other extreme made divine grace irresistibly 
nullify free-will, and thus both Jost their balance; that both 
invented dogmas never before recognized in the Church; that, 
tried by the previous mind of the Church, both were equally 
heretical ; that the heresy of one, pushed to extreme, becomes 
rationalism and pure deism—the heresy of the other, pushed 
to extreme, becomes presumptuous antinomianism. They as- 
sert that the Eastern Church maintained her primitive position, 
neither Pelagian on one side nor Augustinian on the other, es- 
sentially in the position of modern Arminianism ; that hence 
Arminianism is not a compromise, but the primitive historical 
position, the permanent center, rejecting innovations and ex- 
tremes on either side; that the Western Church, in spite of 
the great name of Augustine, never became Augustinian. It 
is, indeed, customarily said by anti-Arminian writers that this 
was because the “age of systematic theology ” had not then 
arrived. Arminians reply that a theology not only unrecog- 
nized during that best period of the Church, but, still more, a 
theology unanimously condemned as heretical by that period, 
has little right now to lay claim to pre-eminent Christian or- 
thodoxy. The Eastern Church—namely, the Churches of Asia, 
with whom the language of our Lord and his apostles was es- 
sentially vernacular ; the Greek Church, to whom the language 
of the New Testament was vernacular; and the Russian 
Church, embracing many millions—all inherited and retain, 
firmly and unanimously, the theology of freedom, essential 
Arminianism. The learned Calvinistic scholar, Dr. Shedd, in 
his “ History of Doctrines,” (vol. ii, p. 198,) says: “ The Au- 
gustinian anthropology was rejected in the East, and, though 
at first triumphant in the West, was gradually displaced by the 
semi-Pelagian theory, or the theory of inherited evil [instead 
of inherited guilt] and synergistic [or co-operative] regenera- 
tion. This theory was finally stated for the papal Church in 
exact form by the Council of Trent. The Augustinian anthro- 
pology, though advocated in the Middle Ages by a few indi- 
viduals like Gottschalk, Bede, Anselm, slumbered until the 
Reformation, when it was revived by Luther and Calvin, and 
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opposed by the papists.” It will thus be seen, on a review of 
the universal Church in all ages, how small though respectable 
a minority Augustinianism, before the Reformation, ever was. 
With minor exceptions, Arminianism was the doctrine of the 
universal Church. 

The accuracy of Dr. Shedd’s statement of the general non- 
existence of Angustinianism during the Middle Ages is not in- 
validated by the fact of the great authority of Augustine’s name, 
arising from the powerful genius and voluminous writings of 
the man. It was no proof that a man was truly Angastinian 
because he belonged to the “ Augustinian order,” or quoted 
Augustine’s authority. Such Schoolmen as Bernard, Anselm, 
and Peter Lombard modified Augustine’s doctrine materially ; ; 
Bonaventura and Duns Scotus were essentially Arminians, and 
Hinemar, of Rheims, and Savonarola literally so. Gottschalk, 
the high predestinarian, was condemned for heresy, and 
Thomas Bradwardine, the “second Gottschalk,” made com- 
plaints, doubtless overstrained, that in his day “ almost the 
whole world had become Pelagian.” 

At the Reformation, however, we encounter the manmieie 
that all the eminent leaders at first not only adopted, but even 
exaggerated, the absolutism of Augustine. This might seem 
strange, for it was apparently natural that the absolute papacy 
should identify itself with the absolute, and that asserters of 
freedom would have stood on the free-will theology. The twin 
doctrines of the supremacy of Scripture and of justification by 
faith were amply sufficient, without predestination, for their 
purpose to abolish the whole system of popish corruption. The 
former dethroned alike the authority of tradition and the pope- 
dom ; the latter swept away alike the mediations of Mary, 
saints, and priests. But the first heroic impulse of reform 
tends to magnify the issues to their utmost dimensions. The 
old free-will theology belonged universally to the old historic 
Church, and was identified by the first Reformers with its cor- 
ruptions. Luther at first, in his: reply to Erasmus “ On the 
Bondage of the Will,” uttered fataiisms that probably had 
hardly ever before been heard in the Christian Church, and 
perhaps it would be hard to find a Calvinist at the present day 
who would adopt the trenchant predestinarian utterances of 
Calvin. Under the indoctrinations of these leaders, especially 
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of Calvin at Geneva, the absolute doctrines were diffused and 
formed into the creeds of Germany, the Netherlands, France, 
England, and Switzerland. But in Germany the “ second so- 
ber thought ” of Melanchthon, who at first coincided with Lu- 
ther, receded from predestination, and Melanchthon himself 
intimates that Luther receded with him; so that the Luther- 
ans are now essentially Arminian. In the Netherlands the 
same “second thought,” led by Arminius himself, was sup- 
pressed by State power. In France, Protestantism, which was 
Calvinistic, was overwhelmed in blood. In England the Cal- 
vinism was generally of a gentle type, and the same “ second 
thought ” was awakened by the Arminian writings of Grotius 
and Episcopius diffused through Europe. And as the English 
Church gradually inclined to the ancient high episcopacy of 
the old Church, so it adopted the ancient Arminianism. Cal- 
vinism, persecuted and oppressed, overthrew monarchy and 
Church, and for a brief period ruled with hardly less intoler- 
ance, until, overthrown in turn, Calvinism took refuge in 
America, and laid foundations here. Even here past sufferings 
did not teach tolerance, and that doctrine had to be learned 
from checks and lessons administered by surrounding sources. 
Calvinisin has, nevertheless, here acted a noble part in our 
Christian civilization, It, perhaps, about equally divides the 
evangelic Church with Arminianism. 

Arminianism, proper and Protestant, came into existence 
under the severe persecution by Dutch Calvinism, in which 
the great and. good Arminius himself was a virtual martyr. 
The Synod of Dort, the standard council of the Calvinistic 
faith, made itself subservient to the unprincipled and sanguin- 
ary usurper Maurice; and even during its sessions the judicial 
murder of the great Arminian and republican statesman Olden 
Barnevelt was triumphantly announced at Dort, to overawe 
the Arminians at the synod, who were bravely maintaining 
their cause under the leadership of the eloquent Episcopius. 
Then followed the banishment of Episcopius, the imprisonment 
of Grotius, the ejection of hundreds of Arminian ministers 
from their pulpits, and the firing of soldiers upon the religious 
assemblies of Arminian worshipers. The great Arminian 
writers of Holland, Episcopiue, Grotius, and Limborch, are 
claimed by Arminian writers to be the first public proclaimers 
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of the doctrine of liberty of conscience in Europe, as those two 
Arminian Puritans, John Milton and John Goodwin, were its 
earliest proclaimers in England. 

Wesleyan Methodism is now by all admitted to be a great 
modern Arminian development. Beginning most humbly as a 
half-unconscious awakening amid the general religious chill of 
Protestantism, it has not only quickened the religious life of 
the age, but gathered, it is said, twelve millions of worshipers 
into its congregations throughout the world. Its theology is 
very definite, and very nearly the exact theology of James 
Arminius himself, and of the first three centuries. Cradled in 
both the Arminianism and High Churchism of the English es- 
tablishment, Wesley’s maturer years earnestly approved the 
Arminianism, but severed it from the High-Churchism. The 
connection between Arminianism and High-Churchism is here- 
by clearly revealed to be historical and incidental rather than 
intrinsic or logical. Yet, even after adopting the doctrine that 
every Church has the right to shape its own government, as a 
lover of the primitive, post-apostolic Church, as well as from 
notions of Christian expediency, Wesley preferred, and pro- 
vided for American Methodism, an episcopal form of govern- 
ment. Arminian Methodism has, in little more than a century 
of her existence, apparently demonstrated that the Augustinian 
“systematic theology ” is unnecessary, and what it deems the 
primitive theology amply sufficient for the production of a 
profound depth of piety, a free ecclesiastical system, an ener- 
getic missionary enterprise, and a rapid evangelical success, 
She exhibits in her various phases every form of government, 
from the most decisive system of episcopacy to the simplest 
congregationalism, all voluntarily adopted, and changeable at 
will. The problems she has thus wrought suggest the thought 
that the free, simple theology of the earliest age may be the 
universal theology of the latest. 

PrersonaL History oF ARMINIUS.—The name of Armin- 
ius in his native language was Jacopus HERMANS, iden- 
tical with Herman, the name of the hero of Germany, who 
destroyed the Roman legions under Varus. And as _ this 
name was transformed into Arminius by Tacitus and other 
Roman writers, so, in accordance with the custom of the age 
when Latin was the language of current literature, this name 
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was Latinized, and has come down in modern English as 
JAMES ARMINIUS. He was born in 1560 at Oudewater, (“ Old 
water,”) a small town in the Southern Netherlands. He lost 
his father in early childhood, and, his mother being left in 
straitened circumstances, the promising intellect of the boy so 
attracted the attention of patrons that he was taken to school 
at Marburg. When fifteen years of age his native town, 
Oudewater, was taken by the Spaniards, and his mother, 
brother, and sister were all massacred, leaving him the sole 
survivor of his family. He was sent by his patrons to the new 
university at Leyden, where he remained six years. Such was 
his proficiency that the city of Amsterdam adopted him as her 
vesterling or foster-child, to be educated at the public expense, 
being bound by a written obligation to be at the command of 
the city through life. He studied at Geneva under Beza, as 
well as at Basle under Gryneas. At the latter place he was 
offered a doctorate, but declined the offer on account of his 
youth. By Beza he was commended to Amsterdam in high 
terms. He then went to Italy to become accomplished in 
philosophy under Zerabella, and, having visited Rome and the 
other principal cities, returned to Amsterdam, where he was 
installed minister at the age of twenty-eight. 

Arminius’s ministry in Amsterdam, of fourteen years’ dura- 
tion, forms the second period of his life. His learning and 
eloquence were rapidly rendering him one of the leading theo- 
logians and preachers of his age. He was of middling size, 
had dark, piercing eyes, and voice light but clear, and possess- 
ing a winning mellowness. His manners were magnetic, and 
he had the power of fastening firm friends. He was conde- 
scending to the lowly, and a sympathizing guide to the religious 
inquirer. At the same time he was an independent seeker and 
follower of truth. 

In 1585 the extreme predestinarianism prevalent in the 
Netherlands had been for ten years so effectively attacked by 
Richard Coornhert, an eminent patriotic and acute Jayman of 
Amsterdam, that Arminius was invited by the city to refute 
him. In a debate at Delft between Coornhert and two high 
Calvinistic clergymen, the latter were so hard pressed that 
they yielded, and took the lower or sublapsarian ground, and 
published a pamphlet against the higher view. The extreme 
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Calvinists called upon Martin Lydius, professor of theology in 
Friesland, to refute them, but he handed over the task to 
Arminius, who had thus a double request on his hands. He 
bravely undertook the task, but was soon convinced of the un- 
tenableness of either the higher or lower predestination. At 
the expense of an ignominious failure in even attacking Coorn- 
hert, he resolved to pursue the light of honest conviction. ° 
Avoiding the entire subject in public, he prosecuted his inves- 
tigations with earnest study. Yet, in lecturing on Romans vii, 
having given the non-Calvinistie interpretation, he found him- 
self generally assailed by the high Calvinists as a Pelagian and 
Socinian. He was arraigned before the ecclesiastical courts, 
where he successfully defended himself on the ground that, 
though adverse to the prevalent opinions, his interpretation 
contradicted nothing in the standards; namely, the Belgic 
Confession and the Cateehism. . Being questioned as to predes- 
tination, he declined to answer, as no fact was alleged against 
him. 

In prosecuting his inquiries he determined to consult pri- 
vately the best theologians of the day. He commenced a con- 
fidential correspondence with Professor Francis Junius, of the 
University of Leyden, the most eminent of the Dutch theolo- 
gians. He was delighted to find how far Junius coincided 
with him, but when he addressed to Junius the arguments for 
still more advanced views, the professor kept the letter by 
him unanswered for six years, when he died. The friends of 
Arminius believed that this silence arose from the fact that 
Junius found more than he could answer or was willing to 
admit. Unfortunately, this correspondence was inadvertently 
exposed by Junius to discovery, and was used to the disadvan- 
tage of Arminius. Arminius, also, having received a treatise 
in favor of predestination by Professor Perkins, of Cambridge, 
prepared an epistle to him, but was prevented by Perkins’s 
death from sending it. His letters both to Junius and Perkins 
are embodied in his published works, and, whatever may be 
thought of the validity of the argument, no one will deny that 
in candor, courtesy, and Christian dignity they are hardly to be 
surpassed. 

On the death of Junius the curators of the University of 
Leyden looked to Arminius as his suceessor. The reluctant 
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consent of Amsterdam being at length gained, Arminius as- 
sented. But the predestinarians, led by Gomarus, senior pro- 
fessor of theology at Leyden, opposed his election. After a 
long series of strifes, Arminius offered to meet Gomarus and 
satisfy his objections. The meeting took place, and Gomarus, . 
admitting that he had judged Arminius by hearsay, after 
Arminius had fully declared his entire opposition to Pelagian- 
ism and Socinianism, fully renounced his objections. So far 
as predestination was concerned, each professor was to deliver 
his own sentiments with moderation, and all collision with 
the other was to be avoided; and Arminius was thereupon 
elected. ’ 

The six years of his Leyden professorship closing with his 
death are the most important yet troublous period of his career. 
The terms of peace were broken within the first year by Go- 
marus, who delivered a violent public harangue on predestina- 
tion in terms of insult to Arminius, who was personally pres- 
ent; to which the latter prepared a refutation clothed in terms 
of personal respect toward his opponent. Gomarus afterward 
confessed that he could easily live at peace with Arminius but 
for the clergy and Churches, who were intensely hostile to his 
liberal doctrines. Their Belgie Confession, Calvinistic as it 
was, was sacred in their hearts as being the banner under 
which they had fought the battle of civil and religious liberty 
against Spain and popery; and they now, alas! were making 
it the instrument of religious intolerance. Arminius was held 
as invalidating that Confession, and so was every-where tra- 
duced by the clergy as a papist, a Pelagian, and a Coornherter. 
Yet, really, the doctrines he taught were essentially the doc- 
trines of St. Chrysostom, Melanchthon, Jeremy Taylor, and 
John Wesley. In regard to the Confession, he ever treated it 
with reverence, and only claimed the right of that same lib- 
erality of interpretation which Lutherans exercised with the 
Augsburg Confession a liberality similar to that which the 
English clergy now exercise in regard to the seventeenth of 
their Thirty-Nine Articles. A voluntary Church may, like 
any other voluntary association, be, if it pleases, stringent 
in its interpretations, but a State Church, which strains all to 
a tight interpretation of a specific creed under pain of State 
disabilities, runs into religious despotism. This was, therefore, 
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a genuine contest for religious liberty. Arminius was pro- 
scribed by the clergy, harassed by irresponsible deputations, 
and his students were subjected to persecutions and exclusions 
from the ministry. The more intelligent laity, including the 


.magistracy, and especially the chief magistrate, Olden Barne- 


velt, were favorable to Arminius, who at length appealed to 
the national legislature (called the States-General) for protec- 
tion. That body appointed a committee or council, who, 
having heard both Gomarus and Arminius in full, reported 
that the latter taught nothing but what could be tolerated. 
Before the States-General themselves Arminius delivered a 
full oration, expounding his entire views, which is published in 
the American edition of his works. The clergy demanded the 
appointment of a national synod, consisting purely of ecclesi- 
astics, but the States-General, well knowing what would be 
the fate of Arminius in their hands, refused. Under the 
constant pressure of these years of persecution the gentle spirit 
of Arminius at length sunk. He was taken from the bloody 
times that followed the Synod of Dort. His nervous system 
was prostrated, and, attended by his faithful pupil, the after- 
ward celebrated Episcopius, he died in the faith he had main- 
tained, October 19, 1609, a martyr to his views of truth. 





Art. IL—PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


Records of the General Conference of the Protestant Missionaries of China, held at 
Shanghai, May 10-24, 1877. Shanghai: Presbyterian Mission Press, 1878. 
THE gathering of public assemblies for the free and exhaust- 
ive discussion of important topics may be noted as one of the 
characteristics of the present age. As this fact is due to the 
liberal and enlightening influences of Christianity, it seems 
in the highest degree fitting that a due proportion of those as- 
semblies should have for their object the propagation of Chris- 
tianity itself. That object has, in fact, been promoted through 
various auxiliary agencies, and great good has resulted to it 
during recent years through the several causes of education, 
missions, Sunday-schools, and temperance, in behalf of which 
conventions, conferences, congresses, and assemblies of various 
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kinds, have been held in Christian lands. It is now a matter 
of rejoicing that the time has also come for the holding of 
great Missionary Conferences in heathen lands. 

India, as one of the oldest mission fields of the English and 
American Churches, was the first to witness a great assemblage 
of missionary workers, met for the purpose of comparing views, 
aggregating results, and discussing principles and plans of 
effort. A sublime spectacle was that presented before the eyes 
both of the heathen and Christian world, when the great Mis- 
sionary Conference assembled at Allahabad in 1873. The 
proceedings of that Conference were in due time published, 
forming a volume of the highest interest and instructiveness in . 
reference to all the great topics involved in the past history 
and future prospect of efforts to promote the evangelization of 
India. 

Of no less importance and interest was the General Confer- 
ence of Protestant Missionaries in China, held at Shanghai in 
1877. Months of previous planning and correspondence had 
been necessary to arrange the preliminaries. But that im- 
portant task seems to have been so thoroughly and wisely 
accomplished as to command general approbation. At the 
appointed time a grand total of 142 actual and honorary mem- 
bers assembled to participate in the proceedings of the Con- 
ference. Of these, 52 were ladies, by several of whom most 
valuable papers were furnished. 

The Missionary Societies represented were eighteen in num- 
ber, of which nine were American, namely: Presbyterian, 
Southern Presbyterian, Board of Foreign Missions, Methodist 
Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal, Baptist, Southern Baptist, 
Southern M. E. Church, and Reformed. The English Societies 
were: The Church Missionary Soeiety, the London, the English 
Presbyterian, the Wesleyan, the United Methodist Free 
Church, the Society for Propagating the Gospel, and the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Besides these were 
the Basle and China Inland Missionary Societies, and the 
American and British and Foreign Bible Societies. Of the 
126 members proper of the Conference, 45 were Presbyterians, 
23 Episcopalians, 21 Congregationalists, 16 Baptists, 16 Meth- 
odists, 1 Lutheran, 4 unconnected. The assembly met in the 
Temperance Hall of Shanghai. Morning and afternoon ses- 
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sions were held, with occasionally an evening session, during 
twelve consecutive days. The Conference was opened by a 
sermon on the work of missions, and followed by an address 
on the Holy Spirit in connection with the missionary work. 
The general order on subsequent days was the reading of a 
carefully prepared essay upon some assigned topic, followed 
by extemporaneous remarks from members present. When 
the Conference approached its close, two of its members, the 
Rev. Messrs. Mateer and Yates, generously offered to assume 
the financial responsibility of printing the record of its pro- 
ceedings. Their proposition was gratefully accepted. A ten- 
der of $250 having been made by three friends in England 
toward the expenses of the Conference, it was resolved to 
hand that sum to the Editorial Committee, to be used in send- 
ing the printed records to the principal colleges in Europe and 
America, and to theological seminaries. In due time an oc- 
tavo volume of about five hundred pages, embellished with maps, 
was issued in good style from the Mission Press of Shanghai. 
It is saying but little to affirm that the volume in question is 
one of rare and peculiar interest, and that its general circula- 
tion and perusal would do much to promote a deeper and 
more intelligent appreciation of all that relates to the evangel- 
ization of the million-peopled empire. While the discussions 
reported bear definitely upon missionary work, they also inci- 
dentally illustrate in a most satisfactory manner numerous 
topics of general interest. 

The object of the present article is not to present an abstract 
of the book, but rather to illustrate by specimen references and 
quotations its great availability for interesting and instructing 
those who may peruse it on various topics not well understood 
out of China. Mere travelers, in the best known countries, 


. are liable to form superficial and even erroneous judgments, 


But especially in China, nothing short of long residence, a 
familiar acquaintance with the language, both spoken and 
written, and actual association with the people, can enable 
foreigners to understand the Chinese. These qualifications the 
missionaries have attained more fully than any other class of 
persons, and in their conference with each other they portray 
facts with a minuteness and definiteness that leave nothing to 
be desired. 
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Before proceeding to the various topics of discussion, we 
cannot forbear a remark on the beautiful illustration given by 
the Conference of the great principle of Christian unity. 
While the names of the societies represented, as well as of the 
missionaries present, are given, with due reference to their 
personal and denominational individuality, yet all are seen 
mingling together in loving confraternity on the broad basis of 
mutual recognition and respeet. In this important particular 
the Conference has given an example to Christians in home 
lands of great value, and one that may be followed on many 
future occasions, not only with mutual profit and spiritual edi- 
fication, but with such an increase of moral power as Protest- 
antism, in the face of its worldly and ecclesiastical opponents, — 
greatly needs. 

Adopting a logical distribution of the more important topics 
treated in the volume referred to, we proceed to consider, suc- 
cessively, the magnitude of the Chinese mission field, the 
accessibility of its population to missionary influences, the ob- 
stacles to the introduction and success of Christianity, the 
results and advantages already secured, and the hope and 


promise of the future. 

I. The Magnitude of the Chinese Mission Field.—Rev. A. 
Williamson, LL.D., of the Scotch United Presbyterian mission 
at Chefoo, presented an essay on “ The Field in all its Magni- 
nitude,” from which the following paragraphs are taken :— 


Each province is about as large as Great Britain, so that China 

roper may be compared to eighteen Great Britains placed side 
p side. But when we include Inner Mongolia, Manchuria, 
Thibet, and other dependencies, we tind that the vermilion pencil 
lays down the law for a territory as large as Europe, and about 
one third more. Moreover, extending ‘south several degrees 
within the tropics, and penetrating to the limit of the temperate 
zone, possessing every description of soil and degree of altitude 
from the sea level to the line of perpetual snow, China produces 
every thing necessary, not only for the daily wants, but for the 
luxury, of man. Perhaps there is nothing, animal or vegetable, 
which grows in any part of the world, that would not also flourish 
in some part or other of this great country. 

The products of the soil, however, wane in importance when 
compared with the mineral resources of the empire. 

As the Chinese advance in acquaintance with the laws of agri- 
culture and horticulture, ete., and the higher the appliances they 
use, the more rich and valuable will be the yield in every depart- 
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ment. The mineral resources alone, as yet all but untouched, 
justify us in believing that the sun of this country’s great destiny 
is just rising, hardly yet above the horizon. These stores of 
mineral wealth have not been reserved to this age of the world 
without some purpose, and I think that they intimate clearly the 
designs of Providence. With the exception of the Western States 
of America there is no part of the world that can for one moment 
be placed in comparison with China. I therefore believe that the 
two great countries of the future will be the Western States of 
America and the Provinces of the Flowery Land. 

There is a trait in the Chinese character, not so often attended 
to, but which demands special notice at the present moment. I 
refer to the fact that they are the great colonizers of the East. 

Every one knows what immense tracts of country, both conti- 
nental and insular, remain comparatively untouched, in a state of 
nature, the home of wild beasts. By far the greatest part of Anam, 
Cambodia, Siam, Burmah, Sumatra, Java, Philippine Islands, Ti- 
mor, Borneo, the Celebes, Papua, the Sandwich Islands, and others 
—literally, millions of square miles—about as much as our larg- 
est continent, yet remain covered with jungle. The natives are, 
comparatively, a lazy and a hopeless race. Europeans fall before 
the insalubrity of some of these climates. The Chinese alone have 
proved themselves able to maintain a vigorous physical life in 
these unwholesome regions. They are entering these districts by 
thousands, and every year they are extending their points of emi- 
gration. ‘There is hardly a tiny islet visited by our naturalists in 
any part of these seas, but Chinamen are found. The probability 
is, this will increase; and the natives will either fall before them, 
or become incorporated with them. It is clear the Chinese will 
ultimately become the ruling spirits in these lands, The same 
holds good in reference to Thibet, Mongolia, Manchuria, the north 
of the Amoor, and Asiatic Russia. 

Our field, therefore, is not contined to China proper. The religion 
we impart, the education we communicate, the influence we exert, 
and the books we publish, will tell in all directions, and every 
— more and more. They alone, as far as we can see, are fitted 

y providence for domination and permanence in these stupendous 
regions. As we evangelize them, they will carry the torch of 
truth to the dark, benighted races which inhabit these countries, 

Here, then, we are face to face with a country whose resources 
are as yet intact and of infinite promise ; a people which, if scat- 
tered over the whole earth, would so occupy the world that every 
third man we met in any part of the globe would be a Chinaman, 
and every third house a Chinese dwelling; a race possessing the 
most vigorous physical powers, unwearying patience, and the most 
dogged perseverance, destined to domination all over the East and 
the islands of the sea; a people whose intellect is in all impor- 
tant aspects quite equal to our own—and who are just awaken- 
ing to life, like some mighty giant from a long sleep, arousing 
himself, shaking his hoary locks, rubbing his dim eyes, surveying 
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his position, feeling he must act, but not knowing how. Not a 
giant! I am wrong; but three hundred millions of immortal 
spirits made in the image of God, aroused from the dead past, and 
looking all around for guidance. 

The Church of God has prayed long for the opening of China. 
God has more than answered our prayers! The evangelization 
of the empire is now thrown upon this generation. The Church 
must either accept the responsibility, or answer for it. 


Respecting the moral and spiritual condition of the inhab- 
itants of the vast regions occupied by the Chinese, more is im- 
plied than actually stated in the various essays and discussions. 
Nevertheless, a few significant statements may be quoted, which 
place that subject in its true but appalling impressiveness. In 
the appeal to the Churches, adopted near the close of the con- 
ference, these words are used :— 


The dark features of Chinese life and character oppress us. 
Chinese civilization has been set against Christian civilization. 
Those who draw this comparison cannot have mingled with the 
Chinese people. Underneath their showy exterior the most piti- 
ful, debasing, and cruel customs prevail. The highest authority in 
the land testifies to this. The “Peking Gazette” day by day 
demonstrates the prevalence of the grossest superstition among 


all classes, from the —— downward. 


We will not seek to harrow your feelings by entering into de- 
tails. Of old it was said that men changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and to four-footed beasts and creeping things. The 
Chinese go further than this. They not only worship the dead, 
and idols of wood and stone, but also, in many districts, the most 
loathsome creatures. Mere civilization is no criterion of the moral 
condition of the people. We have all read of the debasing wor- 
ship of the ancient Egyptians, the horrid rites of the cultivated 
Phenicians, and have stood aghast at the immorality of Greece 
and Rome during the most glorious epochs of their history. We 
do not say that the Chinese have reached the same deptiis of in- 
iquity ; but we do affirm that, with the exception of immoral rites 
in religious services, parallels can be pointed out in China, at the 
present day, to almost every form of degradation, cruelty, and 
vice, which prevailed in those ancient kingdoms. And what 
aggravates the case is, that the /iterati and rulers of all grades, 
notwithstanding the occasional proclamations to the contrary, 
make use of the prevailing superstitions to influence and govern 
the people. Thus the educated, instead of seeking to enlighten 
and elevate the masses, only bind the fetters of ignorance more 
we upon them. There is, therefore, no hope for China in 
dtself. 

Under these circumstances millions pass into eternity every 
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year! What an agonizing thought—souls of men, endowed with 
the most glorious faculties, perishing for lack of that knowledge 
which has been intrusted to us for diffusion ! 


Il. The Accessibility of the Chinese People to Missionary In- 
Jluences.—In this respect one of the marvels of Providence has 
already been wrought out. A vast empire, which until about 
forty years ago had been almost hermetically sealed against 
even the entrance of foreigners, now lies practically open to 
Christian influence of every description. Not only may the 
Bible and Christian literature be circulated, but ministers of 
the Gospel, though foreigners, may reside, travel, and preach 
throughout the vast interior. Nor is this merely by sufferance. 
It is by guaranteed treaty rights, as between China, England, 
and the United States. 

Article XX XIX of the United States Treaty is as follows :— 


The principles of the Christian religion as professed by the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches are recognized as teach- 
ing mento do good, and to do to others as they would have 
others do to them. Hereafter those who quietly profess and 
teach these doctrines shall not be harassed or persecuted on ac- 
count of their faith, Any persons, whether citizens of the United 
States, or Chinese converts, who, according to these tenets, peace- 
ably teach and practice the principles of Christianity, shall in no 
case be interfered with or molested. 


The circumstances under which such an important conces- 
sion was made by such an empire, are nearly as remarkable as 
the fact itself :— 

None of the ministers who were engaged in negotiating treaties 
with China were authorized by their respective Governments to 
insist upon the insertion of such an article in the treaties, and if ~ 
the representatives of the Chinese Government had not urged it, 
there is no probability that such clauses would have been inserted. 
It would then appear that Christian missionaries, in coming to 
China to preach the doctrines of Christianity, are pursuing their 
calling at the invitation, and under the authority and sanction, of 
the emperor of China. 


Under the treaties referred to, and the proclamations made 
in illustration and enforcement of them, not only have tolera- 
tion and protection been secured for foreign missionaries, but 
also for native converts to Christianity. 

That there have been in many cases vexations and annoy- 
ances, and in several instances serious disturbances, in con- 
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nection with the setting forth of the strange doctrines of the 
cross, and the maintenance of Christian worship, is perhaps 
less a matter of wonder than that there should have been so 
few disorders of either character. Yet nothing like a general 
persecution has taken place or is feared. With a surprising 
promptness the people of China, wherever they have as yet 
been reached, seem to have accepted the idea that the Imperial 
Government is in some sense favorable to the religion of Jesus, 
and the importance of this fact can hardly be over-estimated. 
The missionaries bear cheerful testimony to the fair, and even 
friendly, treatment which they have received from magistrates 
in various parts of the country, and it is to be hoped that the 
influences of Christian teaching and practice will greatly in- 
crease the good impressions already made both upon the people 
and their rulers. 

III. Obstacles to the Introduction and Success of Chris- 
tianity in China.—If the “natural man,” even in Christian 
countries, “receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned,” it is certainly no less soin heathen lands. In addi- 
tion to this fact, it is necessary to take into view the univer- 
sal pre-occupation of men’s minds by false religions, in order 
to form a just estimate of the obstacles which confront Chris- 
tianity and its work in China. Therefore, passing by the great 
difficulties common to all countries, we may mention, as the 
special, but colossal, difficulties to be encountered in China, the 
great systems of Buddhism, Tauism, Confucianism, and ances- 
tral worship. 

In the programme of the Conference the important topic, 
“ Confucianism in Relation to Christianity,” had been assigned 
to the Rev. Dr. Legge, who was not only absent, but, unfor- 
tunately, had no substitute. This fact caused an omission 
which readers in other countries must seriously regret, and the 
more so in view of the thoroughness with which the other false 
religions of China were discussed. 

To the Rev. Dr. Edkins, of Peking, was assigned the topic 
of “Buddhism and Tanism in their Popular Aspects.” In 
his able elucidation of his topic, as well as in the discussions 
following, incidental allusions to Confucianism were made, by 
means of which the relations of the three great false religions 
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of China to each other were strikingly shown. Dr. Edkins 
said :— 


We see the effect of Buddhist and Tauist teaching in the present 
race of Chinese. The Tauist especially is responsible for those 
superstitions which have a dangerous character. The epidemic of 
the fairy powder was fatal to the peace of communities. It is 
dangerous to the State that religious teachings should be encour- 
aged which tend to foster and originate popular delusions, entail- 
ing such frightful results. The Tauists accept and indorse the 
whole system of popular delusion which originated the tail-cutting. 
They believe in the existence of just such fairies as are said to cut 
off men’s queues. They make money by selling the charms which 
are represented to be a protection against such demons. Popular 
Tauism, then, is worthy of a decided condemnation from every 
Christian and enlightened lover of mankind, whatever be his belief. 
There is pressing need for the extension of a system of education 
which should strike at the root of superstition, and enable the 
rising youth of the country to avoid falling into the thrall of those 
delusive imaginations which have grown up under the fostering 
care of the Tauists during the last two hundred years. 

It is a great misfortune for a nation to have a great sacerdotal 
caste, whose interest it is to continue, generation after generation, 
the belief in deceptive fancies which check the free growth of true 
ideas and all healthy habits of thought. Their livelihood de- 
pends on the people continuing to believe in demons, fairies, and 
charms. 

Among the prominent and most pernicious evils for which the 
popular buddhism of the present day is responsible is idolatry. It is 
an enormous evil that Buddhism has placed the Buddhas in the 

osition in the reverence of the people that ought to be held only 
be the Creator and Father of the world. Idolatry puts fiction in 
the stead of truth, and, as we every day see in China, renders the 
mind indifferent to truth. This, too, is a vast evil. Confucianism 
makes every thing of morality, and the worship of Buddhist im- 
ages, when it is complied with, becomes a moral duty on the part 
of the emperor or the magistrate only because it is li, (ceremonial 
duty,) not because the Buddhist religion itself can have any claim to 
it. But Buddhism, by putting forward the image, debases and mis- 
leads the national mind by drawing it away from the proper object 
of worship. Our great contest, as Christian missionaries, is with 
Confucianism. There is found the intellect, the thought, the lit- 
erature, the heart, of the nation, But we have, also, a preliminary 
struggle with Buddhism and Tauism. These constitute three 
mighty fortresses, erected by Satanic art, to impede the progress 
of Christianity. Confucianism is the citadel of the enemy, raising 
its battlements high into the clouds, and manned by multitudes, 
who are animated by a belief in their superiority and their invin- 
cible strength. The taking of this fortress is the conclusion of the 
war. But Buddhism and Tauism each represents a fortress, which 
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must also be captured and destroyed. So far as argument and 
intellect are concerned, these fortresses are weakly manned. But 
think of the numbers, the millions on millions, who are deceived 
by these superstitions, and held fast by chains of spiritual darkness. 
Let the Christian host of soldiers press on, and detail its battalions 
first to overthrow these strongholds of sin and Satan, and, when 
they are destroyed, let another earnest effort be made to destroy 
the last and strongest of the towers of the enemy. Then, when 
all these three fortresses are overthrown, and China becomes a 
subject kingdom under Messiah’s peaceful reign, it will be the 
greatest triumph ever achieved for Christianity. 


Some very striking remarks were made on these subjects in 
the discussion which followed Dr, Edkins’ essay. Rev. Dr. 
Muirhead, of Shanghai, said :— 


In regard to the religion of the Chinese, every man and woman 
claimed to belong to Confucius. This arose from the celebrity of 
the sage, and the indebtedness of the whole nation to him for their 
literature and learning. For religious purposes, however, the sys- 
tem was altogether too secular for general use. It did not meet 
the instinctive cravings of human nature. Man will worship, and 
from the inadequacy of Confucianism Buddhism and Tauism have 
come into extensive operation. Indeed, whatever may be said of 
the power and prevalence of the one, it conflicted little with the 

opularity of the other. These two systems met the wants and 
clings of all classes, and, though the priests and superstitions 
connected with them were of the most ignorant and stupid kind, 
they formed the only supply to the religious appetite of the na- 
tion. From the very dawn of their being the Chinese were taught 
at home and in the temples to pay honor and respect to the idols, 
and to attach the highest importance to them in all the affairs of 
life. The present world and the next were alike under their con- 
trol in some mysterious manner, and it was universally considered 
to be the wisest and safest thing to secure their favor and protec- 
tion. The secret of the whole was, no doubt, the maternal habit 
of instructing the children in public and private in acts of idola- 
trous worship. This was every-where to be seen, and was one of 
the most affecting sights to be witnessed in China. The juvenile 
headdresses were adorned with emblems of idolatry, and the young 
were largely brought into contact with similar associations. In- 
deed, it was the mothers of China who were the chief upholders of 
the system, and, apart from them, it would soon become effete and 
powerless. All honor, therefore, to our missionary sisters, who 
have come hither specially to benefit this important class, Their 
influence is calculated to be most useful, and in proportion to their 
success among their own sex, in that degree, shall we be prepared 
to see the downfall of idolatry, and the establishment of a purer 
and a better state of things. 
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Rev. ©. W. Mateer, of Tungchow, said :— 


I wish to file one charge against Buddhism, namely, the doc- 
trine of Metempsychosis. With the exception of Confucianism, 
Christianity finds no greater obstacle in China than this-doctrine. 
It meets us at every turn, and modifies and neutralizes our preach- 
ing. We preach a future life, with its rewards and punishments, 
but our hearers understand it all in accordance with their pre- 
conceived ideas of transmigration, I rarely preach to the heathen 
without trying to disabuse their minds on this subject. Practi- 
cally gg, believe it in China, Confucianists just as much as 
others. Properly speaking, there are not three sects in China. 
There is only one, which is a conglomeration of the three. The 
mass of the Chinese are alike Buddhists, Tauists, and Confucianists. 


Ancestral worship was treated in a very able essay by the 
Rev. Dr. Yates, of Shanghai, an essay which, in fact, appears 
exhaustive. None of its statements were called in question by 
any members of the Conference. Hence, it may be accepted 
as a reliable exposition of a practice peculiar to the Chinese, 
and hitherto very imperfectly comprehended in Christian 
countries. There is so much plausibility in the terms ancestral 
worship and filial piety that many Christians have been led to 


infer very favorably of a practice the full character and bear- 
ing of which are not easily fathomed even by residents in 
China. Somewhat extended quotations will be necessary to 
place the subject in its true light. Dr. Yates said :— 


Ancestral worship, or the worship of the dead, has not hitherto 
been classed among the Chinese systems of religion, but has 
been regarded merely as a commendable reverence for parents, or 
filial piety. 

Those who form their opinion on the subject upon what they 
have found recorded in the Chinese classics would naturally 
arrive at this conclusion; but the classics, which constitute our 
only guide as to what ancestral worship was in ages gone by, do 
not chronicle the changes, innovations, and additions made in the 
system during the last two thousand years. Therefore they can- 
not be regarded as the true exponent of the system in our day. 
Filial piety, as inculeated by the Confucian philosophy, we are told, 
consisted in reverence for and devotion to parents, and to supe- 
riors in age and position; but it cannot be denied that, as prac- 
ticed in our day, it consists mainly in devotion to the dead, ex- 
pressed by offerings and prostrations before the ancestral tablets, 
the grave, and the Sung Wong, or magisterial deity, within whose 
jurisdiction the spirits of the departed are supposed to be incar. 
cerated. 

The term filial is misleading, and we should guard against 





. 
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being deceived by it. Of all the people of whom we have any 
knowledge, the sons of the Chinese are the most unfilial, most 
disobedient to parents, and pertinacious in having their own way, 
from the time they are able to make known their wants. The 
filial duties of a Chinese son are performed after the death of his 
parents. A son is said to be filial if he is faithful in doing all 
that custom requires for his deceased ancestors. If, then, we take 
the dogmas and practices of the present time to be the true ex- 
ponents of the religious systems with which we in this day have 
to contend, all who give the subject careful attention will be 
forced to the conclusion that ancestral worship, and not filial 
piety, so called, is the principal religion of the Chinese, it being 
the only system that unites all classes, and calls forth any thing 
like deep feeling. 

Practically all the other systems are merely its adjuncts; for it 
was inculeated by Confucius and his commentators; .and the 
Tauist and Buddhist priests, while they have their separate and 
distinct systems, devote most of their time and attention ostensi- 
bly to the more profitable business of propitiating the spirits of 
the departed, in order to preserve harmony and good-will between 
the living and the dead. These sacerdotal functions consist in 
convincing their adherents that sickness and all other calamities 
are punishments inflicted for their inattention to the comfort ot 
the dead, and in pertorming the necessary services to ameliorate 
the condition of the dead, and to restore tranquillity to the living. 

It is true that the teaching of the Chinese sages has done much 
to perpetuate the unity of this populous empire; but it has also 
been made the means of perpetuating, if not of inaugurating, a sys- 
tem that has during successive dynasties fastened upon the mill- 
ions of its inhabitants a most degrading slavery, the slavery of 
the living to the dead. But it may be asked, Is the reverence of 
the Chinese for their dead, worship? <A close analysis of all their 
worship of idols shows that it consists in prostrations and offer- 
ings tor the purpose of propitiating certain imaginary deities, of 
whom they stand in dread—with each one of which is supposed 
to reside the spirit of some departed worthy, or hero—with the 
main, if not the sole, object of esti calamity or securing 
temporal good. And this is precisely what they do when they 
worship the dead. If the one is worship, so is the other; in fact, 
most of the worship which we witness in the temples and in 
private houses, and ail the processions which we see on the streets, 
are, either directly or indirectly, connected with the worship of | 
the dead. As a system, ancestral worship is tenfold more potent 
for keeping the people in darkness than all the idols in the land 
not connected with it. By its deadening influence the nation 
has been kept for ages looking backward and downward, instead 
ot forward and upward. ‘The insincerity and evasions of the edu- 
cated, through fear of being ridiculed by us, have added so much 
to the ditticuity of investigating this mysterious subject that there 
are sume who are ready to regard ancestral worship as commem- 
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orative only, and maintain that the gross superstition connected 
with it, is restricted to the common ignorant people. But 
enough is known to prove that the fear and worship of the dead 
extend to all classes of society, and exercise a controlling in- 
fluence in every department of life. Social customs, judicial de- 
cisions, appointments to the office of prime minister, and even 
the succession to the throne, are influenced by it. In regard to 
the succession to the throne, the exigencies of the empire may 
be of the most serious and weighty character, demanding the 
guidance of a strong arm and a wise head ; and although there may 
be such men among the princes of royal family, yet at the death of 
an emperor, even if it occurs when he is very young, his successor 
must be his junior, because he must worship his predecessor, and 
this sort of homage is never rendered by the elder to the younger. 

This rule cannot be set aside, even though the welfare of 
400,000,000 is jeoparded. This was strikingly illustrated in the 
recent accession of Kwang Sii. The late emperor, Tung Chi, died 
young, without issue, and the choice of a proper person to occupy 
the vacant throne would naturally seem to fall upon the Prince 
Kung, an able and experienced statesman, and head of the 7sung 
li Yamen, or upon some of the other numerous adult princes. 
But while this arrangement might have promoted the interests of 
the living, it would not have met the requirements of the dead, for 
the successor must be younger than the late Tung Chi. It so hap- 
pned that the only member of the royal family who met the de- 
mand was a boy of three or four years. He was, therefore, agreed 
upon, and solemnly crowned emperor, under the title of Kwang Siti; 
and the vast interests of the empire once more committed to the 
regency of the empre$s dowagers. And so thoroughly was the 
necessity of this order of things believed in, that princes, officers, 
and people submitted to the inconvenience it entailed, in order 
that the tranquillity of the soul of the late emperor, Tung Chi, 
might be provided tor, as emperor, by securing the homage of his 
successor, 


Dr. Yates gives the following summary of what the Chinese 
believe in regard to the dead and to the future world :— 


1. They believe in the existence of two states of being: the 
world of light—this world—and the world of darkness, in which 
the spirit lives under government for a season after death. 

2. They believe that those who have passed into the spirit world 
stand in need of, and are capable of enjoying, the same things— 
houses, food, raiment, money, ete.—that they enjoyed in the world 
of light, and that they are entirely dependent on their living rela- 
tives for these comforts. 

3. They believe that as the dead have become invisible, every 
thing that is intended for their use, except food, must also be 
made invisible by burning. 

4. They believe that those who are in the spirit world can see 
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their living friends in the world of light, and that it is in their 
power to return to the abodes of the living, and reward or punish 
them, according to their faithfulness or unfaithfulness in making 
the necessary offerings for those who are in the prison of the spirit 
world. 

5.:They believe that the dead ancestors who are neglected by 
their living relatives, as well as the spirits of those whose families 
have become extinct, become beggar spirits in the world of dark- 
ness, and are forced, in order to secure even a wretched existence, 
to herd with the spirits of the multitudes who have died in war, at 
sea, or by starvation, or in foreign countries, who, in consequence 
of their burial places not being known, or having no relatives to 
sacrifice to them, are entirely dependent upon public charity. 

6. They believe that nearly all the ills to which flesh is heir, as 
sickness, calamity, and death are inflicted by these unfortunate 
and demoniacal spirits, who, in attempting to avenge themselves, 
prey upon those in the world of light who are in no way respon- 
sible for their forlorn condition. 

7. They believe in the immortality of the soul, and in certain 
kinds and degrees of rewards and punishments in the spirit world; 
but they also believe that there are many chances of evading their 
just deserts in both worlds, 

8. They believe that a man has three souls, and that at death 
one remains with the corpse, one with the ancestral tablet, and 
that the other is arrested and imprisoned in the world of darkness. 


The amazing extent to which these beliefs have been incor- 
porated into the practical life and superstitious practices of the 
Chinese is illustrated by the essayist at length, showing that 
not only in the ceremonies of presenting offerings at the graves 
of the dead, but that in nearly every custom relating to busi- 
ness and social intercourse, the people, from high to low, are 
governed by them. The following are enumerated as some of 
the evils growing out of ancestral worship :— 


1. The betrothal of children at an early age, by which so many 
thousands are made miserable for life. 

2. Polygamy, the fruitful source of so much anguish and death 
by suicide; both of which are designed to secure the perpetuation 
of the family, and, consequently, the perpetuation of the benefits 
of ancestral worship, 

3. The heavy tax in support of this rite, as per statistics. 

4, The loss, in an industrial point of view, from the large num- 
bers of men and women who are constantly engaged in mauufac- 
turing the articles required in connection with this worship. It is 
estimated that a large portion of the females in cities devote the 
time not required for domestic duties, to making “ din,” and other 
articles used in worshiping the dead. 
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5. The aversion of the Chinese to colonize when they emigrate. 
They fear the consequences of neglecting the tombs of their ances- 
tors. Consequently, the country is kept overcrowded. The result 
is squalidness, vice, theft, piracy, and insurrection, Hence they 
devour each other while chained to the tombs of their ancestors. 


In relation to the taxation laid upon the people by the rites 
in question, the essayist has entered into detailed estimates, by 
which he shows that it aggregates over $151,000,000 a year. 
While that enormous expenditure has a certain show of charity 
or benevolence to the departed, it is in fact a penalty to servile 
fear. The spirits of the departed are propitiated, that they may 
not become the cause of misfortune and calamity to the living. 

Let it not be supposed that this great and all-pervading sys- 
tem of idolatry is the natural outgrowth of human hopes and 
fears. It is rather the result of a gigantic and protracted com- 
bination of priestly deception, which, in the whole history of 
mankind, has not a parallel. Witness the following statements 
and illustrations :— 


The priests have for ages so thoroughly drilled the people in 
regard to all that is necessary to connect the happiness of the liv- 
ing with the comfort of the dead, that this knowledge forms a 
part of their nature and constitution. It is handed down from 
father to son, from generation to generation; the sons having it 
indelibly impressed on their minds at an age of which they have 
no resoiioutian when they become men. They, however, are still 
dependent on the priests—the interpreters of the gods—for their 
knowledge of the condition of their departed ancestors, as well as 
of what is necessary to relieve them when in trouble. The priests 
have learned a lesson from the Chinese officials, and seize upon 
every favorable opportunity to squeeze the rich. In their watch- 
ful devotions before their deities, pe have no difficulty in discover- 
ing that some one of their parishioners, who a short time ago was 
arrested and taken to the spirit world, and whose family is well-to- 
do in life, is in wretched condition in the world of darkness; and 
they a very delicately to convey the information of the fact 
to the family of the deceased. The family, greatly distressed and 
alarmed—for they thought that they had done all in their power 
to settle the spirit of their departed relation—send for the priest, 
who has no fears of exposure, goes into an investigation, and 
discovers that the unfortunate man is confined in a deep pit, and 

uarded by sword and spear; and, with some show of emotion, 
informs the family that nothing short of three days of kung-teh— 
meritorious service—and a large expenditure of money, will rescue 
him from that place of confinement. The family, anxious to do 
something for his relief, urgently inquire what sum will be required. 
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The answer to this question is usually in accordance with the posi- 
tion and ‘supposed ability of the we to pay. We will say his 
demand in this instance is 1,000 taels. The astonished family 
plead their inability to pay so much. The priest is not disposed 
to undertake it for less, and reminds them that the consequences 
of allowing their friend to remain where he is will rest upon them. 
They hold a hasty consultation as to what they shall offer. 500 
taels is agreed upon. The priest refuses to undertake it for that 
sum, After further conference they offer 700 taels. The priest, 
with some hesitation, agrees to undertake it for that amount; at 
the same time he informs them that it will be very difficult to ac- 
complish it for that money. 

A day is appointed; the family hall is stripped of all its ordi- 
_ furniture, and decorated by the priests in a gorgeous manner 
with temple regalia—emblems of authority in the spirit world. 

The ancestral tablet of the unfortunate one is placed on a table 
in the center of the hall, and surrounded by small idols and in- 
signia of authority. Around this table the priests, five, seven, or 
nine, attired in richly embroidered imperial robes, march in meas- 
ured pace, chanting their incantations. This ceremony is contin- 
ued day and night, enlivened at intervals by music fon gong. 

Meanwhile, all the relatives and friends who have been invited 
to help, and the priests, live on the family. On the afternoon of 
the second day the abbot, or master of ceremonies, with some con- 
fusion and great emotion, informs the family that the position of 
the unfortunate is unchanged, and that the authorities of the spirit 
world will not entertain the idea of releasing him for 700 taels. 
The family and relatives bestir themselves to borrdw, if they can- 
not otherwise raise, the additional suin of 300 taels. The priests 
return to their work with renewed zeal. The chanting is more 
energetic, the step is much quitker, and the ringing of the abbot’s 
bell is more frequent, while the family weep over their misfortune. 

In due time, the master of ceremonies announces a commotion 
in the prison of the spirit world, and that the unfortunate spirit is 
about to be released. The news is proof that the additional 300 
taels had the desired effect, and is some consolation to the anxious 
family for their unexpected outlay. On the third day the master 
of ceremonies makes another examination as to the actual condi- 
tion of the man, after which he, with great agitation, informs the 
family that the unfortunate man is nearly out, that he is simply 
clinging to the mouth of the cave, and is looking with anxious 
solicitude for further aid, but those in charge will not let him go 
unless they are paid: now what is to be done? 

The family, frantic with anxiety, tear the bangles from their 
arms and the rings from their fingers, and produce other jewels 
and articles of value, upon which money can be had at the pawn- 
broker's, and pay an additional sum of 200taels. The priests, 
judging from appearances that they can get no more, return to 
their arduous undertaking with redoubled zeal, and ere the sun 
sets the fearful din of gongs and fire-crackers announces to the 
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anxious family that the incarcerated spirit has heen set at liberty. 
The design of the great noise of gong and crackers is to frighten 
the spirit away from that horrible pit. Congratulations are ex- 
changed, and the family is relieved of much anxiety and a large 
sum of money. This kung-teh may be repeated, if the priests, who 
are ever on the alert for opportunities, can make the necessity of it 
apparent, as in the case of great affliction in the family. 

One feature of this kung-teh, whether performed by Tauist or 
Buddhist priests, is worthy of note. The relief afforded an un- 
fortunate prisoner in Chinese purgatory is only temporary. They 
do not profess for the consideration received to rescue a person 
and remove him to a place of safety or rest. They only propose 
to rescue him from present difficulty. Indeed, a heaven, or a place 
where the good can find protection and be at rest, is not predicated 
by any of the Chinese systems of religion. They have no heaven 
presided over by a God of justice and mercy, and, therefore, an 
object of desire, for they have no such official in the world of light. 
Devils, demons, and spirits reign in the spirit world, There is no 
charity there. Those who are incarcerated in that world must be 
supported and relieved, as men in prison are in this world, by their 
friends; hence the necessity of ancestral worship, and the high 
estimate placed upon sons. 


At the conclusion of the essay so largely quoted, the writer 
emphatically, and with reason, declares that “the worship of 
the dead, both by high and low, is the national religion of 
China, and is, dy far, the most formidable object to the intro- 
duction of Christianity.” Yet he is not appalled with the mag- 
nitude and inveteracy of even this obstacle, but confidently 
points to the pure Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, faithfully 
preached and circulated, as the only but sufficient antidote for 
the woes of China. 

No enumeration of the obstacles to the introduction and suc- 
cess of Christianity in China is complete that does not embrace 
the opium traffic and the use of opium. That subject was ably 
discussed in the conference, but we can only allot to it sufficient 
space to record a few of the utterances of the essayist and 
others, to indicate the unity and strength of the sentiment pre- 
vailing. Rev. Dr. A. E. Maule, of the Church Missionary 
Society at Hangchow, said :— 


The Opium Trade is a Christian monopoly. Its history is a 
Christian sin, a Christian shame. Take away this abnormal, this 
unnatural, ally of heathenism, and we can meet the enemy with- 
out doubt of the final issue. P 

England has not only injured China by her share in the trade; 
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she has through the moral effect of the history of that trade crip- 
pled her powers to apply the one remedy for all China’s woes— 
the Gospel. 

A Chinese Christian writer, describing Chinese thought on this 
subject, remarks: “ It is clear,” say they—the Chinese—“ that our 
country is being rnined. Those mission schools and hospitals are 
not really established with a good intention. Why do they not 
put an end to the sale of opium? Would not this be better than 
ten thousand hospitals, than ten thousand preaching halls ?” The 
hinderance presented by opium to the missionaries, whether phy- 
sicians or preachers, renders fruitless their efforts. 

As to our own duty, I would suggest, that all who have not 
yet done so, by subscription and by action, help the Anglo-Orient- 
al Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade. Its object is 
to urge the British Government entirely to disconnect itself from, 
and disconrage, the opinm traffic, at the same time restoring to 
the Chinese Government perfect independence of action to deal 
with opium in any way it may please. 

England alone, supporting the trade, could prevent the action of 
all other treaty powers. England alone, repenting and reforming, 
would, in all probability, enlist the support and countenance of 
all other influential countries. 

Shall I be considered presumptuous if, in conclusion, I suggest 
that perhaps very few of us have ever earnestly and definitely 
carried this difficult aud disastrous subject to God in prayer? 

In the tradition to which Dr. Macgowan has drawn attention 
it is stated that the founder of the Ming dynasty for three days in 
succession implored divine aid for suppressing the use of opium. 
And in a placard now widely posted, and quoted by the learned 
doctor, it is stated that “ during a former dynasty Heaven pro- 
hibited opium ; during this dynasty it can be interdicted only by 
Heaven.” And we who believe in that all-prevailing Name which 
moves the hand that moves the world may learn—not the mode, 
indeed, but the duty of prayer, even from the Chinese, 


Rev. R. H. Graves, M.D., of Canton, said that an anti- 
opium society had been formed by the native Christians in 
Canton :— 


They published for general circulation among their country- 
men a translation into Chinese of an appeal, written by Mr. Tur- 
ner, of the Anti-Opium Society of England, and also a handbill 
exhorting people to abstain from the use of opium. At first 
they seemed to be accomplishing but little practical good, and 
they therefore appointed a day for special prayer for God’s guid- 
ance and blessing in their werk, Before long they heard of a 
remarkable answer to their supplications, Several of the Chinese 
ofticials and gentry, in response to Mr. Turner’s appeal, had them- 
selves formed an anti-opium association, and they invited the 
Christians to attend their meetings, and join them in their efforts 
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to put down the evil, They offered good prizes for essays on the 
subject, and have since published some twenty-five of these essays, 
together with a translation of Mr. Turner’s paper, and a number 
of popular exhortations against opium smoking. They submitted 
the essays to the Christians, asking them to reject any they thought 
objectionable ; and they have also proposed to the missionaries 
to co-operate with them in opening a shop for the sale of anti- 
opium publications, and other books bearing on morality, even 
though they should be Christian, they themselves offering to bear 
all the expenses of renting the shop, etc. 

He thought it was important to urge the native Christians to 
form anti-opium societies, and believed that by so doing they 
would place themselves in sympathy with all the most moral of 
their fellow-countrymen, while by thus arraying themselves actively 
against evil, they would give Christianity a higher position in the 
eyes of the more thoughtful among the heathen, 


Rey. D. Hill, of the English Wesleyan Mission at Wusueh, 
said :— 

Again and again he had heard Chinamen say, “If you want to 
be revenged on your enemy, you need not strike him; you need not 
go to law with him, or do any ep of the kind; you have only to 
entice him into smoking opium. If you can give him a taste for 
opium you will take the surest means in your power of ruining him 
utterly.” A remark of this kind sufficiently indicates the view which 
the Chinese themselves hold of the tendency of opium smoking. 


Rev. G. John, of the London Missionary Society, Hankow, 
said :— 

The missionary is made to feel constantly that this trade, with 
its disgraceful history, speaks more eloquently and convincingly to 
the Chinese mind against Christianity than he, the missionary, 
does, or can do, for it. It is our duty to appeal to the great heart 
of England, for she has a heart; and when that heart begins to 
beat warmly on the question this foul blot on her escutcheon will 
soon be wiped off. 


Rev. C. W. Mateer, of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
Tungchow, said :— 

God calls upon us to declare ourselves on the morality of this 
iniquitous traffic. No great moral question has ever been settled 
by letting it alone, but by agitating it, and so enlightening and 
educating the public conscience. We cannot reach or influence 
those now in authority, but we can reach and influence the Chris- 
tian public of England. In the enlightened conscience of that 
public I have great faith, Let us bear our testimony to the ter- 
rible evils caused by the use of opium in China. Let us bear it 
strongly, but wisely and soberly, and by the blessing of God it 
will not be without effect. 
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IV. The results and advantages already gained by Christian 
. missionary effort in China, notwithstanding all difficulties, have 
been very great. 

1. This is strikingly shown by the tables of STaTisTics given 
at the end of the volume under review. A few of the grand 
totals are here subjoined. Toshow the significance of some of 
them, it may be mentioned that in 1840 there were in all China 
only three native Christians in connection with Protestant mis- 
sions. In 1877 there were 13,515 communicants in 318 Prot- 
estant Churches, of which 18 were wholly self-supporting, and 
264 partially self-supporting; the native Christians having 
given during the preceding year an aggregate of nearly $10,000 
for Christian purposes. It was only in 1842 that the five 
ports, Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai, were 
opened to foreign residents. In 1877 missionaries were resid- 
ing in 92 different stations, most of them great central cities, 
from which 532 out-stations were reached. In the stations and 
out-stations referred to were 246 church buildings for Christian 
worship, and 457 chapels and other preaching-places. In con- 
nection with the various stations there were 31 boarding-schools 
for boys, and 39 for girls, together with 177 day-schools for 
boys and §2 for girls; in all, enrolling 5,739 pupils. There 
were also 21 theological schools, with 236 students; also, 115 
Sunday-schtools, with 2,605 scholars. The various missions also 
employed 73 native ordained preachers and pastors, and 519 as- 
sistaut preachers, 77 colporteurs, and 92 Bible women, in addi- 
tion to a total of foreign missionaries, male and female, of 473. 
Besides the above, there were 18 hospitals and 24 medical dis- 
pensaries, in connection with which were treated during the pre- 
vious year 135,381 patients of all descriptions. 

2. PRINTED LireRATURE. A great work, not easily reducible 
to statistics, has been done toward giving a Christian literature 
to China. This subject was ably presented to the conference 
by the Rev. S. L. Baldwin, D.D., of our own mission at Foo- 
chow, and others. Dr, Baldwin estimated that of Scriptures, 
religious books, and tracts, not less than one thousand millions 
of pages had been put in circulation by Protestant missionaries. 

A classification of the various publications groups their 
topics and numbers as follows: Sacred Scriptures, 126; Com- 
mentaries and Notes, 48; Theology and Narrative, 521; Sa- 
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cred Biography, 29; Catechisms, 82; Prayer Books, Rituals, 
ete., 54; Hymn Books, 63; Periodicals, 7; Sheet Tracts, 111; 
forming an aggregate of 1,036. As to the influence of this 
literature, Dr. Baldwin says :— 


Its effectiveness appears in two ways: 1. While we assume 
that few of our books have done no good, we are sure that many 
of them have done much good. We have positive evidence of the 
fact. And among these works are some which seem to be of 
sterling and permanent value, as proved by the testimony of our 
native preachers and others, who seek for and very highly prize 
them. 2. Our books are intimately associated with all our other 
agencies in the line of their greatest influence, and contribute 
powerfully to such influence. It is the books which have helped 
to advance our work to its present stage. Our converts are 
brought in by the truth of the books, The native Christians are 
spiritually fed on them. The schools are trained by them. The 
Churches are founded and disciplined by them. The religious 
work of hospitals and dispensaries is conducted through them. 
And the general enlightenment of the people and the undermin- 
ing of idolatry are promoted by the same agency. 





If so much can be affirmed of the Christian literature pre- 
pared for the Chinese during its first period, it seems quite safe 
to expect that still greater, if not better, influences may be 
secured hereafter, by means of a more perfect use of the lan- 
guage, and greatly improved facilities in printing. 

8. The enlistment of Native Evance.ists. Inf the statis- 
tics given above, it was shown that not less that seven hundred 
and sixty-one native helpers were, at the date of the conference, 
employed in the various forms of missionary work in China. 
All the missions concur in the policy not only of enlisting native 
co-operation as fast as practicable, but of ultimately transfer- 
ring the great work of evangelizing China to Chinese Chris- 
tians themselves. But, as said by one of the essayists, a native 
ministry is the ripened fruit of years of labor, of patience, and 
of growth, and is a living witness to the success of missions. 
The same writer, the Rev. John Butler, of Ningpo, also says ;— 
A native pastorate implies a native membership, or organized 
Churches, and an advanced state of mission work. Perhaps no 
more suggestive method could be yg of showing the prog- 
ress made in mission work in China, than by comparing the dis- 
orderly crowd who listen to the missionary for the first time 


preaching the Gospel of salvation, with the quiet and orderly 
company of believers who assemble in the same place to worship 
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God, and are ministered to by one of their own number. Be- 
tween these two extremes there is a vast amount of work done 
which will never come to light. 

A native Church, self-governed, self-supporting, and with her 
own native pastors, is the best proof we can have that Christianity 
has taken root in China; and that it is able to maintain its own 
existence and propagate itself without aid from abroad. 

It is true that there are not in China at the present time a 
great many Churches that are entirely self-supporting; yet there 
are enough to place the future of Christianity in this empire 
beyond a doubt, and to justify all the time and Jabor that have 
been expended by mission societies. And when we take into ac- 
count the good number of Churches that are partly selt-support- 
ing, and are rapidly approaching the standard of self-help, the 
future of Christianity in China presents a most cheering prospect 
to every friend of missions. 

In every mission field the native pastor is regarded as an 
essential factor in setting up a fully organized Church. And the 
selection and training of men for this office is made an important 
part of the work of every mission society. 

Every consideration that can be adduced in favor of the pastoral 
office in Christian lands will apply to China, and there are to be 
added to these, new reasons, growing out of the nature of the field, 
some of which I will point out. 

1. The heathens ge€ their impressions of Christianity largely 
from the men who are at the head of Christian congregations, 
When they hear of the doctrine of Jesus, they naturally look to 
those who are its teachers as the best exponents of the system. 
The pastor of a company of Christians in a heathen city is a con- 
spicuous object, and his teachings and conduct are closely ob- 
served by those whose attention has been drawn to the subject of 
Christianity. 

2. The native Christians look upon the pastor as the exponent 
of Christianity and the model of Christian eras much more than 
do Christians in western lands. 

Taking the progress made during the last fifteen years for our 
guide, the next fifteen years will show not only a few tens, but 
many hundreds, of Churches, and a goodly number of these will be 
seli-supporting. The late Dr. Knowlton, of Ningpo, taking the 
ratio of increase between the years 1853 and 1868 as a standard, 
cumputed that in the year 1900 there would be more than two 
millions of Christians in China, But supposing that this estimate 
is far too high, and taking a much lower rate of progsess for our 
guide, the next twenty-three years in China will show a member- 
ship of many tens of thousands of native Christians. 


Corresponding to the importance of the native pastorate, no 
inconsiderable part of the discussions of the conference was 
devoted to it, and to topics such as the following: “The best 
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means of elevating the moral and spiritual tone of the native 
Church ;” “ How shall the native Church be stimulated to 
more aggressive Christian work?” “The training of a native 
agency ;” “‘Itineration, far and near.” The essays on the latter 
theme by the Rev. B. Helm, of the American Southern Pres- 
byterian Mission, and the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, M.D., of the 
China Inland Mission, are full of peculiar interest. 

The concurrent testimony of both essays, and of the com- 
ments on them, was that China is wonderfully open to itinerant 
work, and that such work has been proved to be greatly use- 
ful as an agency for preparing the way of the Gospel, and of 
securing some of its best results. 

The first essayist said: “ Of all lands China presents one of 
the finest fields for itineration, and by no other means, I fear, 
is it possible to evangelize this nation for many generations.” 
The second said: ‘* My own firm belief is that as great effects 
would now be seen in China from similar (itinerant apostolic) 
labors as were seen eighteen hundred years ago in Asia Minor 
and in Europe; and that our difficulty lies, and lies only, in the 
obstacles which exist to our doing similar work.” 

These views seem to have an equal application to foreign 
and native evangelists in China, and a most interesting com- 
ment upon them is to be seen in the list of conference appoint- 
ments made of recent years in connection with our mission at 
Foochow. 

The list of advantages thus far attained as steps toward the 
evangelization of China might be very much extended. It is 
to be counted as no small matter that the country has been so 
extensively explored, the customs of the people so generally 
comprehended, and its language and dialects so thoroughly 
mastered ; also that so many different Churches, both of Amer- 
ica and Europe, have become actively enlisted in co-operative 
work for its evangelization. 

All this, accomplished as it were in a single generation of 
work, in obedience to the Saviour’s great command, “ Go, teach 
all nations,” may at least serve as a pledge of the multiplied 
successes to be looked for as a result of similar work in the 
generations to come. 





Sanctification. 


Art. 1L—SANCTIFICATION. 


THE recognized signification of the word sanctification in the 
Bible embraces three results: separation, consecration, and 
cleansing. Four words are employed to express, respectively, 
the action, the process, the condition, and the name of the 
result; they are: sanctify, sanctifieth, sanctified, sanctification. 
Originating with the ritual of the Jewish Church, and mainly 
physical and external in their primary application, they are 
accepted and used in the New Testament to express that which 
is wholly spiritual and interior of personal experience. 

Special attention is given by the writers of the Christian 
Scriptures to sanctification. They name it as something per- 
taining to the system of redemption, and also as an advanced 
stage of spiritual life, for which they pray in behalf of those 
who were already Christians. Jesus says, “For their sakes 
I sanctify myself, that they also might be sanctified. Sanctify 
them through thy truth. Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for them also which shall believe on me through their word.” 
And Paul prays, “ The very God of peace sanctify you wholly 
—spirit, soul, and body.” 

What is that condition of being, or experience, which the 
Bible designates sanctification? An indirect answer is given 
by Paul thus, “ Furthermore, then, we beseech you, brethren, 
and exhort you, by the Lord Jesus, that, as ye have received 
of us how ye ought to walk and to please God, so ye would 
abound more and more. For ye know what commandments 
we gave you, by the Lord Jesus. For this is the will of God, 
even your sanctification.” This retrospect of the experience 
already attained by the brethren whose walk pleased God ; this 
exhortation to abound therein more and more; this reminder of 
commandments already known, whose compass and climax was 
“even their sanctification,” all indicate that it was an expe- 
rience beyond the spiritual condition of those addressed. 

A further exhibition of this sanctified condition is given in 
the following words: “The Lord make you to increase and 
abound in love, to the end he may stablish your hearts un- 
blamable in holiness.” And, also, in the assurance which Paul 
appends to his prayer for sanctification: “ Faithful is he that 
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calleth you, who also will do it.” It thus appears to be an 
advanced stage of the Christian life to which God calls his 
children, in which increased and abundant love shall establish 
their hearts in a holiness so blameless that God will have no 
fault to find with it—a position, perhaps, described by Paul 
thus: “ Till we all come, in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 

So remarkable and exceptional a condition of the soul can 
only be the result of divine agencies applied to the human. 
mind and heart. Human nature, however, is not wholly pas- 
sive, but is allowed and required to be active in concert with 
divine forces, as the sacred writings inform us. Infinite wisdom 
suits means to ends exactly. The being to be wrought upon is 
not merely a lump of clay. Matter with mind is blended; 
there is body, soul, and spirit united. Flesh and blood are 
joined with intellect, will, and emotions. The will is free; it 
must be won. The understanding is dark; it needs illumina- 
tion. The heart is depraved; it must be purified. The be- 
ginnings of faith are weak and wavering, and require assurance 
and guidance. The service demanded of, and the destiny con- 
templated for, man, require a manifested recognized Lord, whose 
will is law, and whose appointments to present labor and future 
glory have divine authority. Corresponding to this quintuple 
necessity the Bible presents a fivefold force of sanctifying agen- 
cies; they are the human will, the divine word, the cleansing 
blood, the Holy Ghost, the Great High-priest. Each is recog- 
nized as a sanctifier. All are combined; harmoniously blended 
in accomplishing the entire sanctification of God’s people. 

I, Self-sanctification.—The sacred writers appeal to the voli- 
tion and self-consecration of Christians, “I beseech you, there- 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies, a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God—your reason- 
able service.” “Come out from among them and be ye separate, 
and touch not the unclean, and I will receive you and be a 
father unto you.” “ Let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness 
of flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord.” 
“Every man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself even 
as he is pure.” “Ye have purified your souls in obeying the 
truth through the spirit.” 
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The self-sanctification of Christians, therefore, is the separa- 
tion of the soul by its own volition from the purpose and practice 
of sin, a full consecration of selfhood to the Lord, deliberately, 
perpetually, and a submission of the will, which accepts the 
providential dealings of God, the control of his laws, and the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. And all this without murmuring, 
questioning, or resistance. These are represented in the sacred 
word as divinely-instituted preliminaries of the work of God 
in the soul. Without such a human sanctification the divine 
experience is impossible. By these stipulations God seems to 
challenge his people to test him. “ Bring ye all the tithes and 
prove me herewith, and see if I will not open the windows of 
heaven and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to contain it.” 

IL. Sanctification through the Truth.—This office of the truth 
is expressed thus: “Sanctify them through thy truth.” “Ye 
are clean through the word I have spoken unto you.” ‘ That 
he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water, by 
the word.” And herein is attributed to the truth, separation, 
consecration, and cleansing, as a sanctifier. Whereby is its 
power manifested, and how is it applied ? 

First. Divine truth sanctifies, as a separater, by its sharp 
convictions of inbred sin, which thereby becomes so obnoxious 
to the soul that it cannot rest until pure within. “For the 
word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.” The revelations thus made to the soul of its inherent 
depravity, sanctifies, by destroying all self-righteousness, and 
humbling it in the dust before God. The cry of Isaiah, ‘ Woe 
is me, for I am a man of unclean lips;” the self-loathing of 
Job, “I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes ;” and the 
anguish of Paul’s confession, “I know that in me, that is, in 
my flesh, dwelleth no good thing,” are all combined in the 
acknowledgment of indwelling sin, which the truth discovers 
to the soul. 

Second. Divine truth is represented as sanctifying by its 
illumination and instruction in righteousness, which separates 
the mind from error and guides into all truth. “The entrance 
of thy word giveth light. Through thy precepts I get under- 
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standing, therefore I hate every false way. Thy word isa lamp 
unto my feet and a light unto my path. The doctrine of the . 
Lord is perfect, restoring the soul; the testimony of the Lord 
is sure, making wise the simple. The statutes of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart. The commandment of the Lord is 
pure, enlightening the eyes.” Paul says to the Thessalonian 
Church, “ We are bound to give thanks to God always for you,” 
because of the salvation secured “through sanctification of the 
spirit and belief of the truth.” And from the lips of Jesus these 
words flow: “The spirit of truth will guide you into all truth.” 

Third. Divine truth sanctifies by giving “ unto us exceeding 
great and precious promises,” by which we “ might be partakers 
of the divine nature,” and escape “the corruption that is in 
the world through lust.” “ Having, therefore, these promises, 
dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of 
flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord,” is 
Paul’s comment on the promise, “I will dwell in them and 
walk in them.” ' The precious promise of Jesus was, “ Blessed 
are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled.” And the promises, so exceedingly great, 
are familiar, which say: “If we confess our sins, he is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness ;” and, “ If we walk in the light as he is in the light, 
we (and He) have fellowship one with the other, and the blood 
of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” Dr. Clarke 
says: “The apostle is here speaking of those who are already 
justified, and are expecting full redemption.” “ In order to get 
a clean heart, a man must know and feel its depravity; ac- 
knowledge and deplore it before God, in order to be fully 
sanctified.” ‘“ Few are sanctified or cleansed from all sin, be- 
cause they do not feel and confess their own sore and the 
plague of their hearts.” 

Divine truth, by these promises of God’s indwelling, filling 
with righteousness, being filled with all the fullness of God, 
cleansing from all unrighteousness, cleansing from all sin, 
coming to a perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ, and the like, furnishes a groundwork on 
which the soul may confidently rest by faith unto full salva- 
tion, “through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth.” Well and truly did Isaiah say, ‘“ Men have not heard, 
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nor perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye seen, O God, 
besides thee, what he hath prepared for him that waiteth on 
him!” 

Fourth. Divine truth sanctifies by its purifying influence on 
the thoughts, the memory, and the imagination. ‘“ How pre- 
cious are thy thoughts to me, O God.” “TI hate vain thoughts, 
but thy law do I love.” ‘ How sweet are thy words unto my 
taste.” “Order my steps in thy word, and let not mine in- 
iquity have dominion over me.” “Thy word is very pure, 
therefore thy servant loveth it.” And Jeremiah, as quoted by 
Paul, says: “I will put my laws into their mind, and write 
them upon their hearts.” 

A mind occupied with the pure thoughts of God will be 
sanctified from all impure thoughts. A memory stored with 
divine utterances will be a gallery of beautiful paintings like 
apples of gold embroidered with silver. The effect necessarily 
will be the utter casting down of evil imaginings, and every 
thing that antagonizes God, and the “bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ.” A heart filled 
with love for God’s law as something more prized than rubies 
or silver and gold, sweeter than honey or the honey-comb, 
could not be induced to violate that law in thought, or word, 
or deed. A human heart-soil filled with this divine word- 
seed would only produce the fruit of the Spirit. And herein 
is set forth the sanctification which is through the truth. 

III. Sanctification by the Blood.— For if the blood of bulls 
and goats sanctifieth, to the purifying of the flesh, how much 
more shall the blood of Christ purge your conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God.” And almost all things are 
by the law purified with blood.” “A propitiation through 
faith in Christ’s blood.” By Christ’s blood we shall be saved 
from wrath.” “The redemption that is in Christ through his 
blood.” “The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin.” ‘*They have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” ‘ Therefore are they before 
the throne of God.” “ Him that loved us and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood.” 

These passages recognize blood as being essential to legal 
and spiritual purifying, as the satisfaction of divine justice, as 
the propitiation of divine favor, as the price paid for human 
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redemption, and as the preparation for heaven, because the 
purifier of the soul. 

The necessity for the shedding of the blood of Christ is vin- 
dicated, first, by the fact that God ordained it “ before the 
foundation of the world.” The divine ritual of the early 
Church was symbolic of this necessity, by the blood service, 
which, commencing with the days of Abel, continued four 
thousand years, and only ceased after draining the heart’s 
blood of the Son of God on Calvary. If not a necessity, it 
would not have been so ordained of God. “Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” 

Furthermore, sin is a capital crime against the government 
of God. Sin is rebellion. Death is the penalty of every sin- 
gle sin. All human lives are forfeited, times without number. 
And there must be a life yielded up to justice for every for- 
feiture of life, or death to the whole race would be inevitable, 
unless a life of infinite value, comprehending more than the 
worth of all the forfeited lives, could be substituted in their 
stead. The conclusion is divine logic itself, that without shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission of sin; without the sacri- 
fice of life sin could not be atoned for. Loss of life and shed 
blood are synonyms ? 

The offering of blood, when instituted, had this significance 
attached by divine authority: ‘ For the life of the flesh is in 
the blood; and I have given it to you upon the altar to make 
an atonement for your souls; for it is the blood that maketh 
atonement for the soul.” With this key the way is open to 
the full significance of bloody sacrifices on divinely consecrated 
altars for forty centuries. This long procession, extending 
through so many generations of penitent and pardon-seeking 
Israelites, with bleeding beasts, and hyssop branch, and sprink- 
ling priests, was the solemn formula of a divinely appointed 
confession of judgment to God’s claim against the life of every 
worshiper. 

To satisfy this confessed judgment and to secure eternal life, 
the Scriptures teach that Jesus’ blood was shed, or his life 
given, which declares the infinite value of that life, and in- 
volves logically its divinity as well. In other words, pardon, 
purity, and heaven, are thereby provided for a world of  sin- 
ners lost. Especially is the blood of Jesus represented as 
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directly procuring and producing the sanctification of the soul. 
Preliminary to an inquiry respecting the method of its opera- 
tion, let us retrace our thought. Thus far there have been 
under consideration three of the divine agencies of sanctifica- 
tion. The will, which determined the choice; the word, that 
iilumines and instructs the mind; and now the blood, which 
cleanses the soul. 

Various expressions are employed to signify this cleansing, 
as, “ washed in his own blood,” “washed their robes white in the 
blood,” “ purge your conscience,” and the like. Literally, the 
blood of Christ is not put in contact with body or soul. There 
is no such thing as a fountain or laver filled with blood. Jesus 
does not with finger, nor towel, nor hyssop branch, apply his 
blood. Nor do the saints dip their hands in sacred bath of crim- 
son dye, or plunge beneath the purple flood. Poetic license has 
exaggerated and perverted divine illustration, and dimmed the 
perception of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

“ The blood is the life,” saith Jehovah. The blood of Christ 
is the offered life of Christ. Jesus so explained it. Whenever 
he spoke of what he was to give for the salvation of man, he 
said: “ He giveth his life;” “ I lay down my life.” And John 
says: “He laid down his life for us.” Paul says: “ We were 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son:” “ we shall be 
saved by his life.” 

How is the offered life of Christ productive of sanctification 
or cleansing? First. The life of Jesus was a divine life of 
infinite purity. If by any form of speech the measure of any 
one soul’s iniquity could be expressed, and so, also, the meas- 
ure of the iniquity of all human souls be set forth; and, having 
idealized the fearful aggregate, an equal measure of the infinite 
purity of Christ could be offset, to cancel it, there would yet 
remain an infinite balance to his credit. But that which is in- 
finite can neither be divided nor diminished by subtraction. 
Therefore, the whole infinite purity of Christ stands over 
against the sin of each soul that is penitent, contrite, prayer- 
ful, believing. Second. This infinite purity of Christ’s life is 
both imputed and imparted to human souls. “ By the right- 
eousness of one the free gift came upon all men to justification 
of life.” “The gift by grace, by Jesus Christ, hath abounded 
to many.” “The gift of righteousness shall reign in life by 
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Jesus Christ.” “ Even so, we also should walk in newness of 
life.” “If we walk in the light as he is in the light, we have fel- 
lowship with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ, and 
the blood cleanseth us from all sin.” ‘ Whereby are given unto 
us exceeding great and precious promises, that by these ye 
might be partakers of the divine nature.” ‘ May grow up into 
him in all things, which is the head, even Christ, and put on 
the new man, which after God is created in righteousness and 
true holiness.” 

Thus we are informed that the offered life of Jesus cleanseth 
by canceling unconditionally all the guilt of original sin, by 
providing a free pardon for all actual sins to those who repent 
and believe on him, by purging the conscience of dead works, 
and enabling the soul to serve the living God, perfecting holi- 
ness in his fear, and realizing fully the divine promise and 
Paul’s prayer: “That he would grant you, according to the 
riches of his glory, that Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
faith, that ye may be able to comprehend with all saints what 
is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height, and to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye might be 
filled with all the fallness of God.” 

IV. Sanctification by the Spirit.—The destelits of the Trinity 
distinguishes the religion of the Bible in marked contrast with 
all other systems, by representing three persons only instead 
of Gods many; and the three as one Being, and not several 
Gods. Their relation cannot be expressed exactly in words, 
Yet the ideas plainly illustrated in the Bible warrant the use 
of three words, Existence, Utterance, and Inspiration, as par- 
onyms of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The breath divine, 
as a Sanctifier, is now before our thought, the Holy Ghost, 
which, proceeding from the Father and the Son, is very and 
eternal God. 

“ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” 
“He will thoronghly purge his floor.” “ Will reprove the 
world of sin.” “Thy Spirit is good ; lead me intoa land of up- 
rightness.” “That the offering up of the Gentiles might be 
acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost.” “Chosen 
you to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit, and belief 
of the truth.” “Elect through sanctification of the Spirit, 
unto obedience, and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” 
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Two forms of expression are employed: “By the Holy 
Ghost,” and “of the Spirit.” The first (Rom. xv; 16) is as- 
sociated with an offering which is made acceptable by a liba- 
tion poured thereon. “The victim upon the Jewish altar was 
fitted for the offering by salt, or oil, or frankincense. But the 
living offering is consecrated by the power of the Holy Ghost.” 
It is an outpouring, an influence brought to bear upon the per- 
son, which sanctifies and makes acceptable to God. The sec- 
ond form of expression (2 Thess. ii, 13) indicates a selection made, 
a choice which separates, sets aside for divine use. It is also 
employed (1 Peter i, 2) as declarative of purification accom- 
plished by the Spirit through the sprinkled blood. Thus the en- 
tire scope of the word and the work of sanctification is attrib- 
uted to the Holy Spirit, yet not alone, but associated with the 
truth and the blood on the divine side, and belief and obedience 
on the human side. 

As Sanctifier, the Holy Ghost is threefold in his demonstra- 
tions—as an abiding presence in the soul; as the seal of God’s 
ownership; as the pledge of eternal life. 

First. “ He shall quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit 
that dwelleth in you.” “That good thing keep, by the Holy 
Ghost which dwelleth in us.” “ Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” 
“Ye are in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell 
in you.” 

Second. “ The foundation of the Lord standeth sure, having 
this seal, the Lord knoweth them that are his.” “ Who hath 
also sealed us.” “In whom also ye were sealed with that Holy 
Spirit of promise, whereby ye are sealed unto the day of 
redemption.” 

This sealing, or inscription, indicating whose property the 
sealed one is, is associated with a quality or condition which 
is worthy of special note. Jesus says of himself, ‘“ For him 
hath God the Father sealed.” And Paul adds: “ Who through 
the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God.” Be- 
cause spotless, sealed! Such, indeed, was the uniform law of 
sacrifice. Only the spotless were to be received. And that 
seal is, “ Holiness to the Lord,” as on the high-priest’s miter. 
Our spotless High-priest hath this record: “ By one offering 
he hath perfected forever them that are sanctified, whereof the 
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Holy Ghost, also, is a witness to us.” ‘‘ Wherefore, beloved, 
be diligent, that ye may be found of him in peace, without spot, 
and blameless.” 

Third. The sanctification of the Spirit furnishes the soul a 
pledge or voucher, a bond for a deed, a right to the Tree of 
Life in the Paradise of God forever. ‘‘ Now he which stab- 
lisheth us with you is Christ, and hath anointed us in God, 
who hath also sealed us, and given us the earnest of the Spirit 
in our hearts.” “We would be clothed upon, that mortality 
might be swallowed up of life. Now he that hath wrought us 
for the self-same thing is God, who also hath given unto us the 
earnest of his Spirit.” The Spirit himself is the “earnest” 
given. 

If the “earnest” be a pledge, as Dr. Clarke considers it, then 
the indwelling Spirit will be exchanged in the day of eternity 
for the entire Trinity, when the angelic shout shall be heard, 
that “the tabernacle of God is with men,” and every soul be 
filled with the fullness of God. 

Assuming the “earnest” to be part payment, as Dr. Benson 
prefers to do, the same result is reached. In time, on earth, 
the Holy Spirit is the occupant of the soul alone. In eternity 
the whole Deity in triunity will take up his abode with man, 
“dwell with them, be with them, and make all things new.” 

V. Sanctification by our great High-priest.—“ Both he that 
sanctifieth and they that are sanctified are all of one.” For 
their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also might be sanctified.” 
“Christ also loved the Church and gave himself for it, that he 
might sanctify it.” “ Wherefore holy brethren, partakers of the 
heavenly calling, consider the Apostle and High-priest of our 
profession, Christ Jesus.” 

We do well to recall our readings in brief: 1. ‘ Sanctify your- 
selves.” 2. “Sanctify them through thy truth.” 3. “ Sanctified 
by the Spirit.” 4. “The blood cleanseth.” 5. “ Jesus, he 
that sanctifieth.” The first is expressive of a right determina- 
tion of the will. The second is the illumination and instruc- 
tion furnished by the truth. The third is by the imputation 
of merit in the blood. The fourth is an inspiration of the 
divine Spirit. What else remains to be done? The will is 
subdued, the mind is enlightened, all guilt is removed, the 
soul is divinely occupied. Is not the answer given by Paul? 
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“Tf a man therefore purge himself, he shall be a vessel unto 
honor, sanctified and meet for the Master’s use, prepared unto 
every good work.” Thus Jesus spake of Paul as “a chosen 
vessel] unto me.” 

The Master’s service constantly requires vessels to bear his 
Gospel in all directions, to all persons, in all the ages. Go 
work, is a perpetual law Men are made co-operative workers 
with Christ. He separates them to himself; he assigns to each 
his place in the field; he is the appointing power; he conse- 
crates to God now and to glory eternal hereafter. Thus he is the 
sanctifier. Paul’s glorious description of Jesus (Heb. ii, 9) and 
of his people’s destiny, as the sanctifier and the sanctified, is 
paraphrased thus by Benson: “ That washes men from their 
sins in his blood, renews them in the spirit of their minds, and 
then consecrates them unto God.” Fausset puts it in this 
form: “Christ, who consecrates his people unto God and ever- 
lasting glory, perfectly sanctified to God’s service and to 
heaven.” 

Jesus is “the High-priest of our profession,” not “as a 
servant” in the house of another, but ‘as a Son over his own 
house, whose house are we,” “a holy temple in the Lord.” 
The high-priest of the tabernacle and temple arranged in 
order every sacred vessel. He also presented the people unto 
God, set them before him as atoned for. This constituted the 
sanctification of the vessels of the temple, and the people, so 
far as the high-priest was the sanctifier. To perform the same 
offices, Jesus is the High-priest of the temple, whose vessels 
are the chosen ones of God, and sanctified to service. Such 
vessels all Christians are required to be, after the pattern given 
in 2 Tim. ii, 19-21. And these will hereafter be sanctified by 
a solemn presentation to the Father, and thereby enter into 
the kingdom of glory, and share with Jesus honor, immortality, 
and eternal life. Then will their sanctification be complete. 

Sanctification is, therefore, a purpose, an experience, and a 
destiny. As a purpose, it is of human volition; as an expe- 
rience, it is a present divine endowment; as a destiny, it is a 
future glorious heritage. The purpose changes the relations 
of the soul, which thereby becomes passive in the hands of the 
divine Sanctifier. Experimentally the truth changes the con- 
dition of the soul trom ignorant insensibility to intelligent, 
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intense self-abhorrence, leading it to an acceptance of the 
cleansing blood (offered life) of Christ by faith, which is wit- 
nessed to by the sealing of the Spirit, who thereafter occupies, 
fills, inspires. Following this is the appointment to continuous 
service and final reward by the great High-priest. 

Human volition and faith must precede the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost. The period intervening between the decision of 
the will and the exercise of faith may be of great length or 
very brief, as the mind is well-instructed in the truth or ignorant 
of it. But a living faith cannot be separated from the witness- 
ing Spirit any appreciable measure of time. I will submit—I see 
my need—I do believe—I am received, may, after a long strug- 
gle, with careful study and divine guidance, come to be so closely 
associated as to be apparently simultaneous or co-etaneous. Why 
prolong the process? Why space out years between the pur- 
pose and the experience? What forbids the consummation of 
immediate and constant entire sanctification? Why need any- 
thing be future except the sanctified destiny ? 


o 





Art. IV.—RELATIONS OF POLITICS AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


Tr is a fact of history that the early and widely separate col- 
onies which settled this country, fleeing, as they in large part 
did, from kingly and aristocratic rule at home, rejected the 
severer, as also the looser, principles of those several govern- 
ments, and adopted what they understood to be the safer, 
wiser, and more popular principles inculeated in the Bible. 
They took the civil and ecclesiastic laws of Moses, inter- 
preted and modified by the teachings of Christianity, as the basis 
of their colonial laws, both for the State and for the Church, 
In this they were wise. To have adopted the laws of England 
would have been contrary to the object of their emigration, 
Had they based their new organizations on the Roman laws 
which were dominant in Europe, they would have experi- 
mented with principles of government with which most of 
them were unacquainted, and which would have awakened 
the suspicions of Englishmen, to whom they were mostly in- 
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debted for their charters and protection. They therefore 
wisely adopted in outline a system of laws with which, as 
Christians, they were familiar. And as the Mosaic laws, mod- 
ified and enlarged by Christianity, are now the constituent ele- 
ments of all truly enlightened and civilized governments, so 
they were then eminently suited to the new situations of our 
Puritan and Pilgrim Ancestors. 
In his “ Historical Discourses ” Dr. Bacon says :-— 


The laws of Moses were given to a community emigrating from 
their native country, into a land which they were to acquire and 
occupy for the great purpose of maintaining in simplicity and 
purity the worship of the one true God. The founders of these 
colonies came hither for the self-same purpose. . . . The laws of 
Moses were given to a people who were to live, not only sur- 
rounded by heathen tribes on every frontier save the seaboard, 
but also by heathen inhabitants... . Similar to this was the 
condition of our fathers. The laws of the Hebrews were de- 
signed for a free people. The aim of them was equal and 
exact justice.* 


This was also true of our ancestors. And though we have 
learned to make somewhat wiser interpretation and applica- 
tion of those laws, we have not improved on the principles 
that run through the Bible as fundamental elements of sound 
jurisprudence and wise government. Indeed, it were better 
for us as a nation to go back to the simple principles of our 
colonial governments, and particularly to those adopted by the 
Colonial Congress, and embodied in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, than to adopt, as we seem to be doing, the loose 
and unchristian principles which largely prevail in European 
governments. Our States, instead of being a confederacy of 
small and somewhat independent sovereignties, constitute a 
union under a government chosen, adopted, and shaped by 
representatives of the people. Our National Constitution is 
modeled after the constitutions of the several colonies, under 
the guiding minds of God-fearing and liberty-loving patriots. 
Purely democratic at first, it grew into a grand and federal 
system of republican government that should at all hazards be 
sustained. 

As between the Tories and Whigs of colonial times there 
were wide differences of political ideas that do not now exist, 

* William L. Kingsley, in “ Methodist Quarterly Review,” January, 1878. 
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so between the dominant parties of the present there are other, 
and yet important, diversities of sentiment on matters that re- 
late to finance, to popular education, to civil service, to the 
elective franchise, and to the equality of all citizens before the 
laws. Some of these interests relate especially to the South, and 
affect the relations of whites and blacks. Others of them run 
antagonistic to the historic genius of Romanism in its oppo- 
sition to popular education. It is, therefore, important that 
the principles obviously essential to the safe maintenance and 
perpetuity of a republican government and of free institutions 
in this country, be soon and so far settled as the mind of the 
people is concerned, and so far, also, as the intelligence and 
ballot of a free people can effect it. But reforms are slow. 
A great change is to be only gradually wrought among the 
people of the South. It is not strange that it is so. The 
whole drift of life-long education, and the whole shaping of the 
habits and business of the people there, hold them so strongly to 
their late condition of things that common sense would indi- 
cate that any adjustment to their new political relations is and 
must be slow. But in reference to the antagonism between 
ignorance and intelligence, between equal rights and priestly 
rule, between a free ballot and a conscience-ridden servility, 
there is no such apology to be made, no such moderation to be 
exercised, no such conservatism to be encouraged. The masses 
of papal zealots are, indeed, ignorant and superstitious, but not 
all. Whe educators and priests who have any knowledge of 
governments at home and abroad, know that in their efforts to 
exclude religious instruction from our public schools, to se- 
cure a pro rata division of the public funds for the mainte- 
nance of their parochial schools, and that in vigorous opposition 
to our established school system, they are attempting to sap 
the foundations of this Republi 

And though it may not be openly avowed in the platforms 
of the dominant parties, it is, nevertheless, a fact, that temper- 
ance principles also are involved in the politics of this nation. 
The national Government has its revenue laws in reference to 
the manufacture, rectification, and sale of alcoholic liquors. 
State legislatures enact laws for the prohibition or for the 
regulation of traffic in them. These things show how closely 
related to government and politics are the great reforms of the 
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day, and particularly the national curse of intemperance. It 
is really a financial as truly as a moral question. No taxes 
are equal to those which rise both directly and indirectly 
from the use and the abuse of alcoholic liquors. And possibly 
no frauds reach to such enormous figures as do the “ whisky 
frauds.” The great question of slavery out of the way, there 
are no other questions that just now more deeply concern the 
public weal than do the grave ones which relate to the educa- 
tion, temperance, and purity of the whole people. And we 
are among the number who believe that these two interests 
are largely involved in every political movement made in our 
large cities, and in our State and National legislatures. 

Matters of education and intelligence are openly wrought 
into the announcements of one of our great national parties. 
And should the same party as openly and as vigorously advo- 
cate the principles of righteousness and temperance—which it 
seems reluctant to do—no power on earth could impede its 
progress or impair its usefulness. It would gather to its sup- 
port all the moral forces that now wait to see what is to be 
done, or that are in a latent state, and that are ready to be 
allied with the right in politics as in other things. If only the 
political lines were distinctly drawn in reference to all that 
is essential to a pure and permanent government, the friends 
of intelligence and honesty would soon be marshaled in such 
numbers as would perpetuate our governmental privileges and 
blessings to the latest generations. 

However slimy and muddy may be some of its rivulets and 
shallows, the political stream that runs through our country 
and irrigates the continents of the world has a pure source; 
for nothing is more certain than that government is of God. 
In the family, its earliest embodiment; in the Church, which 
grew out of the family; and in the State, a later form and out- 
growth of the two preceding—however many or few the offices 
and their incumbents—the chief authority is the will of God. 

The lines of authority for the government, the restriction, 
and the direction of the people, are the divine commands and 
precepts. ‘There is no power but of God: the powers that 
be are ordained of God.” This great idea should be recognized 
by the people and by governors. But let it be understood that 
the will of the people is the sole source of authority and govern- 
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ment, and the elements of discord and party lines become in- 
corporated into the body politic, the great Supreme is ignored, 
the people lean to faction and anarchy, and the rulers—as in 
the earlier stages of most countries—become autoérats and mon- 
archists. And it is just here that are found the germs of the 
ideas which widely prevail, that neither God, nor the Church, 
nor the pulpit, has any thing to do with the politics of a people. 
A sad state of things, when these sentiments prevail. Both 
social and juridical science, both moral and religious ideas, 
have much to do with the politics of a people. 

That there is in politics a “higher law,” reaching over all 
human laws, and casting its divine influence on and over all 
human authorities and powers, no legislator, no executive head, 
no citizen, whe holds the elective franchise, should think of 
denying, much less of antagonizing. That the will of God 
should be done on earth, and by all men as truly as in all hearts, 
is a profound idea that should not be ignored. It concerns 
nations as certainly as it does individuals, or even the Charch. 
It is the true governmental idea that underlies all sound legisla- 
tion and all wise rule. Of this fact, though variously expressed, 
and though it runs into every avenue of society, the holy 
Scriptures are full. And to most men these are authority. 
Not a prophet speaks, not an historian writes, not a judge is 
installed nor executes justice, not a king reigns, not a nation 
is exalted nor subverted, but on principles closely related to 
this idea. Not more truly does righteousness exalt a nation 
than is sin a reproach to any people. How shall a king reign ? 
“In righteousness.” In what shall princes rule? “In judg- 
ment.” What will be the consequences of such ruling? “Then 
judgment shall dwell in the wilderness, and righteousness re- 
main in the fruitful field.” What are the grand results of an 


_ administration that in this way brings prosperity to the wilder- 


ness and fruitfulness to the tield? “The work of righteousness 
shall be peace; and the effect of righteousness, quietness and 
assurance forever.” And there is no solid, enduring, nor de- 
sirable peace but on this broad basis. There is no assurance 
as to the stability of government but on these religious prin- 
ciples. They are fundamental. They run into the “Civil 
Service,” as into any other. 

The only embodiment and the best form of these religious 
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principles were advanced by patriarchs and prophets, and are 
transferred in all their force, and with increased authority, into 
Christian ideas, of which a radical one is, that the powers or 
authorities that be are ordered of God. Not that every form 
of power, nor every functionary in office, is of God; but the 
idea and the principle of government are divine. 

There arises, therefore, this question: Does Christianity 
sustain any noticeable relations to human government, and 
hence to politics? We do not mean any such relations as in- 
volve the union of Church and State, much less the subservi- 
ency of the State tu the Church. In our country there is little 
danger of these things. A constitutional barrier lies in the 
way. And yet the dominant and molding forces in all civil- 
ized, enlightened, and wisely governed ‘nations are Christian 
ideas. Somewhat in proportion to the freedom, prosperity, 
and progress of a people are the purity and efficiency of Chris- 
tian institutions. The freedom and purity of government, the 
wisdom and righteousness of legislation, and the reasonable- 
ness of politics, partake of the character of the religion of a 
country, and of the hold it has on the people. This is a fact 
seen in the government of Oriental countries, where religion is 
national. Intellectual paganism and imperial despotism go to- 
gether. But as soon as the leading minds of a people see the 
superiority of Western institutions and governments they begin 
to cultivate such alliances with them as gradually lead them to 
adépt their religion. The politics of both pagan and papal 
countries are modified by contact and intercourse with thor- 
oughly Christian countries, The superiority of Christian civil- 
ization is clearly obvious. It is well known that, in Great 
Britain and in these United States, where are the purest and 
most vigorous forms of government, the wisest style of legisla- 
tion and political systems nearest the divine ideal exist. It is 
because in these countries government is constantly being ad- 
justed to the highest types of humanity. Laying off monarch- 
ical ideas and forms, they are putting on republican. A purely 
democratic government never did, and, except on a small scale, 
never can, long exist where ignorance and immorality are in 
the ascendant. Unless, then, the people are intelligent and 
Christian, it is, as a mode of government in a state or in a 
country, better in theory than in fact. France, Spain, and 
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Greece have tried it with but*poor results. On the other hand, 
a representative government, such as is ours, is republican in 
nature as also in form. 

The great vice of Re democracies is that they destroy the 
balance between political rights and political duties. This 1s, in- 
deed, the vice of all personal and class governments. <A tyrant 
looks upon the State as existing for himself. The same is true of 
an oligarchy or an aristocracy. There is no stable equilibrium in 
the political system, unless the governing and the governed are 
bound together by mutual relations of power and responsibility, 
rights and duties, burdens and privileges. So far as it is necessary 
for the intelligence and safety of its citizens, the State should edu- 
cate them, and make a certain standard of education compulsory. 

As we here use the words democratic and republican, we do 
not descend to their mere party application, but we regard 
them expressive of two different forms and modes of govern- 
ment: one, in which the people rule directly; the other, in 
which the people rule by and through their chosen representa- 
tives. The best form of democracy is a republicanism, in 
which the people select men to represent them on principle 
and for the public good. In this, as truly as in simple democ- 
racy, intelligence, morality, love of order, and respect for au- 
thority, must lie at the foundation. Where the people select 
from among themselves their law-makers and rulers and their 
several public officers, and where all the springs of authority 
and sources of power are primarily in their hand, and are by 
them put into the hands of legislative, judicial, and executive 
officers, it is a matter of grave importance to know and to feel 
what, and how intimate, are the dependencies of Christianity 
and politics, of government and legislation. In our represent- 
ative government men of all ranks and characters, of every 
degree of intelligence and refinement, and having every grade 
of morals, are periodically called on to exercise their right of 
suffrage in such a way that the vote cast by the ignorant, corrupt, 
and the intriguing exerts as much power, and has in itself as 
much importance in deciding the destinies of the republic, as 
does the ballot cast by the intelligent and moral. In this way 
the people act in matters of law and of political economy so as 
to affect all departments of State, of popular liberty, and of 
social morals. And though the Church and pulpit have their 
own and special positions and work in the broad domain of 
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religion and morals, yet they are by no means excluded from 
the morals of legislation nor from the religious features of 
government. One of the grand aims of Christianity is to edu- 
cate, enlighten, and reform the masses of the people, directly, 
in their personal character as an inspiration to thought and good 
morals, and indirectly, in the modification of governments, in 
the utilizing of commerce and manufactures, in the social rela- 
tions and national comities for the greater good of the whole. 

The realms of political empire and Christian authority are 
not so widely separate, nor so unlike, but that they have some 
elements in common, some border influences, some relation- 
ships and sympathies. On this subject there is a morbid deli- 
cacy lest the Church shall crowd unduly on the State, and lest 
the pulpit shall bé perverted to political harangues. We 
claim that as the Bible gives its weight of teachings and in- 
fluences on the side of morals and religion in all the realms of 
citizenship, so may the pulpit throw its power of instruction on 
the side of intelligence and virtue, whether in popular educa- 
tion, in national commerce, in business, or in politics, It 
should, of course, be well and wisely done. 

Christianity has something to do with all the relations of 
men. It has an original rather than a conventional claim, that 
holds firmly in every thing which concerns the peace and 
order of society, and which concerns life, liberty, and the le- 
gitimate pursuit of happiness. It strikes at all injustice, 
whether relating to the rights and privileges of a person, of a 
state, of a country, or of society. It supervises social morals. 
It is involved in all reforms that look after the purity, order, 
and peace of society. \ It fosters all purity and righteousness, 
while it stands opposed to all inordinate legislation and to in- 
temperance and corruption. 

But because of chicanery and corruption among professional 
politicians, office-seekers, and wire-pullers; because of wild 
and rabid partisanship; and because of unprincipled measures 
advocated by some aspirants for positions of trust—the word 
politics has unfortunately come to mean and to designate some- 
thing quite unsuited to the pulpit, and foreign to what is 
thought to be the legitimate province of Christianity. But in its 
proper sense this word denotes both the science and the art of 
government, embracing the legislation and the execution of law. 
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In its widest sense it embraces national and international law; 
those great principles of equity which, by common consent, 
govern nations in their relations to each other, and which bind 
countries and States into a federal union, and the people into a 
brotherhood for the safety of each and the good of all. Has 
Christianity, then, no concern in politics, no responsibility for 
their purity and efficiency? There are personal wrongs that 
Christianity rebukes and would rectify. Are there no national 
sins which it would antagonize? National sins existing, right- 
eousness in government as certainly exalts a nation as sin is a 
reproach to any people. ‘ The work of righteousness shall be 
peace; and the effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance 


forever.” 
Are politics and Christianity so widely different and separate 


as to have little or nothing to do with each other? Is hea 
good Christian who is a bad politician? Any strange repug- 
nance to a looking at these facts arises either from ignorance 
of what constitutes politics and their relations to Christianity, 
or from political corruption and a false standard in religion. 
A knowledge of the true relations of men as fellow-citizens is 
closely allied to a knowledge of the religion which is suited to, 
and designed for, all men. What the word religion expresses 
in the relations of man to God, the word polities expresses in 
the civil relations of man to man. Mr. Ruskin says :— 


Politics are the essential Jaws of social and civil life, out of 
which grow the great principles that healthfully agitate and 
firmly bind society together. Our Saviour has expressed the true 
idea in words never surpassed for beauty and power: “ Whatso- 
ever ye would that others should do unto you, do you even the 
same unto them; for this is the law and the prophets,” a law that 
stands opposite to all unrighteousness. 


Politics are, then, nothing less than the relations and duties of 
men to each other, in which are involved the fact and influence 
of truth and righteousness, and the power and danger of vice. 

With this understanding of things, we see that a political 
system and creed, a political party and its platform, are that 
by which a state or nation is governed, its subjects are pro- 
tected, and their rights are secured. Just as certainly as 
Christianity enters into and supervises the domestic relations, 
or the ecclesiastical, so surely does it enter and supervise the 
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relations of social and civil life. And as wrong may be found 
in domestic and ecclesiastical affairs, so may it be found in 
social and civil matters. And it is, we think, because of the 
corruption of many party leaders, and of the ignorance of some 
persons, that the whole system of politics has to any extent be- 
come estranged from Christian ideas, We do not mean Chris- 
tianity as distinct from the ground-morals of Judaism, for they 
are one and the same; but those great and distinctive truths 
which run through the Bible. Neither polities nor politicians 
need be corrupt. And Christian ideas and forces are the only 
and sure purifying elements and powers. 

The principles thus far stated and defended strongly char- 
acterized the first fifty years of our Republic. Before political 
parties were definitely organized among the loyal citizens of 
the United States, before any existing differences of opinion 
as to the administration of government became strongly par- 
tisan, the public offices were filled by men because of their 
competency and fitness rather than because of any services 
they had rendered either to individuals or to a party. “ When 
Washington was called to the Presidency, in 1789, there were 
no regularly organized parties,” and there was, therefore, no 
room for partisan patronage. And when applications for of- 
fices were made to Washington by personal friends or by polit- 
ical opponents, he gave the preference to the latter, if they were , 
better qualified to perform the duties of the office, and on the 
principles advocated in this article. “ As George Washington,” 
said he, “I would do this man any kindness in my power; as 
President of the United States, I can do nothing.” On the 
same righteous principle, and for the sake of keeping a proper 
balance of administrations, not only he, but his successors for 
nearly fifty years thereafter, acted on similarly equitable princi- 
ples. Though Mr. Jefferson made more changes in the offi- 
ces subject to presidential control than did Washington, the 
Adamses, Monroe, or Madison, yet his rule of action was “ that 
deprivations of office must be as few as possible, be made 
gradually, and be based on some malversation, or inherent 
disqualification.* It was not until General Jackson entered 
upon the office of President that this wise and righteous poli- 

* These and a few other facts are taken from “ A Century of Civi! Service,” by 


L. M. Dorman, in “ Seribner’s Monthly.” 
Fovrrnu Series, Vor. XXXI—31 
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ey was changed. “To the victors belong the spoils” then be- 
came the iniquitous principle according to which persons were 
dismissed for the sake of destroying the equilibrium of offices. 
This same policy was carried out by Mr. Van Buren, until it 
became a somewhat established political principle. But under 
General Harrison, Mr. Lincoin, and General Grant, efforts at 
reform in this regard, and looking to more honest and equitable 
principles of government, were begun and carried forward. 
Preparations were being made for the more positive efforts of 
the present pure-minded and honest incumbent of the presiden- 
tial and executive chair, President Hayes seems to have 
adopted the sentiment of Daniel Webster, that 


the power of giving office affects the fears of all who are in and 
the hopes of all who are out; that a competition ensues, not of 
patriotic labors nor of severe toils for the public good; not of 
manliness, independence, and public spirit; but of complaisance, of 
indiscriminate support of executive measures, of pliant subservi- 
ence, and gross adulation. 


It would be occasion of enduring gratitude if he, having the 
sympathy of the people, should be able to inaugurate a system 
of reform in administration and in policy that would bring back 
the government to its original simplicity, purity, and power. 
In support of his position, Mr: Hayes said :— 

I want you to understand, that if at any time it is shown to 
your satisfaction that I have nominated an unfit man, you will do 
me a favor by helping to reject him. Do not hesitate for a mo- 
ment to do so, and do not believe that I shall be offended, but the 
contrary. 


When we come into the minutia of political dogmas, we 
may honestly differ as to what constitutes the best lines of ac- 
tion and what the best method of securing the ends of legisla- 
tion in a country so large and diversified as is ours. The in- 
terests of the East may differ somewhat from those of the 
West, and those of the North from those of the South. The 
demands of manufacturing regions are different from the 
agricultural. The wants of the new States are somewhat dif- 
ferent, as are their conditions, from those of the old. And 
there are certain great principles of sacrifice and of gain that 
may be unified for the good of a diversified people. In 
finance there may be honest differences of opinion ; so in refer- 
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ence tu protection and tariff. But there can be no difference 
of sentiment, and should be none of action, in reference to 
honesty, to equal justice and rights, nor in reference to the 
greater good of the whole country. But, strange to tell, just 
here it is that intriguing men make national politics sectional, 
and the beauteous system to be unworthy a free, enlightened, 
‘and Christian people. As before said, there are times when 
things in which noble and high-minded men, who are equal- 
ly true to what they deem to be the best interests of gov- 
ernment, may innocently differ as to the policies to be pur- 
sued. They may, and perhaps ought to, pursue their several 
lines of thought, without being false to truth and facts, and 
especially without being violently antagonistic to each other. 
Now, just here it is that Christianity becomes an active and 
conservative element in the struggle for the promotion of right 
and the defeat of wrong. This struggle is not in any respect 
designed to put the Church in a position superior nor antag- 
onistic to the State, but rather to secure the integrity of gov- 
ernment, and to conserve the rights and privileges of citizens. 
It is not to overawe the State, nor to succumb to its encraach- 
ments; but rather for the purpose of getting the protection of 
government, and of keeping its general policy in harmony 
with truth and righteousness, that Christianity speaks out. 
This great nation is periodically swayed by political prefer- 
ences and excitements. It is every four years deeply agitated 
by discussions and popular elections, in which debate, passion, 
bribery, and a catalogue of evils, are prominent. We are often 
in the midst of discussions, heated and rancorous, by which 
the passions of too many persons are aroused, as clouds are 
driven by transverse and opposing winds. And sometimes be- 
low as above, among men as among clouds, collisions and 
storms occur. But if Christian principles hold the ascendency, 
an enduring calm will come to a God-fearing people. As our 
Lord asserted his authority over the elements of nature in 
hushing the winds and calming the waves, so Christianity, in 
the exercise of its divine right, can calm human passions, hush 
popular storms, and purify the common air of thought, of feel- 
ing, and of sentiment. In the strife of party zeal and in the 
ferment of political commotion truth and right should prevail. 
And though Christianity has no organic connection with civil 
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government, it has a real and vital one, such as exists between 
religion and education, religion and social life. And only when 
it shall have attained its greatest triumphs, not only in the spirit- 
ual renovation of the people, but in the establishing of right- 
eousness, truth, and freedom in all the earth, will its mission 
be complete. 

From what we have said as to what politics are, what 
are their designs in social and civil life, and what are their 
relations to Christianity as the chief reforming power, it 
is evident that the latter has much to do with the former, 
less with party tricks and sectional animosities than with 
the morals of politics. Not as a system of dogmas and po- 
lemics, but as the embodiment of great purifying and re- 
forming principles, is Christianity the genius of the world, 
which intermeddles with all knowledge, all truth, all facts, and 
which aims to bring all things into harmony with the best in- 
terests of mankind. In the Scriptures are clearly seen two 
grand radical ideas of a governmental character, the like of 
which are found nowhere else. They strike deep, reach high, 
and extend far and wide in both the assertion and the extension 
of authority in all the relations of men. Taken together, they 
show the oneness of the Bible, and the symmetry, as also the 
universality, of its teachings. One of these great truths is, 


‘ “Unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 


ever: a scepter of righteousness is the scepter of thy kingdom. 
Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity.” The other 
was spoken by this enthroned Son: “ All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all na- 
tions.” Growing out of these fundamental facts are such senti- 
ments as the following in reference to the character of the 
men. who should be sought and promoted to office, namely, 
“Thou shalt provide out of all the people able men, such as 
fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness; and place such 
over them, to be rulers, . . . and let them judge the people at all 
seasons.” Then in reference to the duties of rulers and execu- 
tive officers there arise these thoughts: “ Thou shalt not wrest 
judgment ; thou shalt not respect persons. ... That which is 
altogether just shalt thou follow.” ‘“ Behold, a king shall reign 
in righteousness, and princes shall rule in judgment. . . . Then 
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main in the fruitful field. And the work of righteousness 
shall be peace; and the effect of righteousness, quietness and 
assurance forever.” As is natural, and indeed necessary, in 
all equally balanced governments, the divine economy adds, 
“Woe unto them that decree unrighteous, decrees, and that 
write grievousness which they have prescribed; to turn aside 
the needy from judgment, and to take away the right from the 
poor of my people, that widows may be their prey, and that 
they may rob the fatherless! ” 

Closely allied to these great thoughts, which should permeate 
and control all governments, are the following: “ Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” “ Rulers are not a terror to good works, but to 
the evil. Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of 
the same ; for he is a minister of God to thee for good. But 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not 
the sword in vain.” 

These are some of the plain and positive teachings of the 
Bible in reference to the nature and elements of government, 
the character of rulers, and the duties of citizens; in other 
words, in reference to politics. Religion and politics have 
much to do with each other, and-all who reverence the author- 
ity and teachings of the Bible should look well and carefully 
to the matter. And though Bible politics embrace the duty 
of giving honor and obedience to governors for the sake of the 
offices they hold, and of submitting to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord’s sake, they also teach that duty to God is para- 
mount to all others, that our obligations to human government 
are subordinate to the divine, and that, when they come in 
conflict, it is better to obey God than man. Human govern- 
ment is only delegated. God is supreme. His will is law. 
Government being an ordinance of God for the praise of them 
that do well, and for a terror to evil-doers, politicians and re- 
ligionists should be in harmony. As the Bible lays down the 
fundamental ideas of all good government, as it gives the 
character and duties of governors, and the duties of the people, 
we claim that every intelligent and high-minded Christian 
should aim to bring himself into harmony with political truth. 
He may err in judgment, but will be pleased to correct the 
error. Though educated a partisan, and taught to believe that 
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all good is in one party and all evil is in another, he will 
gladly learn that good and evil belong somewhat to all parti- 
sans, and that the duty of good men is to hold, when possible, 
the balance of power, and to be ready to cast it on either side 
for the greater good of the country. “ We believe,” says Mr. 
Hayes, “ that the government of the United States ought to re- 
gard alike the rights and interests of all sections of country, 
aud that State-governments should also regard equally the 
rights and interests of all races of men.” 

There is no line of duty, whether in family, in Church, or 
in State, that is not involved in Bible politics and in Christian 
character. When a body of high-minded and religiously edu- 
cated citizens unite for the purpose of so shaping and administer- 
ing government, and obtaining such laws as will at the same 
time promote the ends of sound politics, overthrow or sup- 
press vice and immorality, and defend truth and righteousness, 
it is the obvious and urgent duty of all good men to aid in 
bringing about such results, And when their votes have a 
positive bearing on the morals of a people, they have no right 
either to withhold them, or to cast them against the right, and 
thus indirectly favor the wrong. And yet it is not good policy 
nor sound sense to organize small parties on each and every 
item of reform, and in this way disintegrate the better of the 
two chief parties and give the supremacy to the worse. Bible 
politics, as also a Christian profession, hold men to the steady 
labor of improving the better of the two dominant parties— 
indeed, of both parties. 

In a republican government the people hold the power. A 
change of administration is in their hands. Officers of govern- 
ment are only temporary representatives of the popular will, 
and they are usually careful to carry out the will of their 
constituents. Both the people, with whom is the residue of 
power, and their representatives, are in duty bound to put 
forth such efforts as shall reach and secure the ends of govern- 
ment, both in great things and in small, in sections of the 
country, and in the whole country. For the sake of promot- 
ing virtue and morality, as, also, for the supression of vice and 
immorality, should these things be sought and done. And it 
is here affirmed that no Christian should feel himself at liberty, 
even for the sake of adhering to party preferences and work- 
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ing within his party lines, to throw his sovereign power by 
vote, by influence, or by example, in favor of an unpatriotic, 
unreliable, incompetent, and corrupt man for office. And just 
here come in all the reforms that may be wrought through 
political and government agencies. Though it is a great 
moral and social question, closely relating to the purity of so- 
ciety, yet we think that the temperance reform, as it is now 
related to taxes, to social order and morals, is one of the vital 
interests that must be wrought into the politics of communi- 
ties, of the States, and of our nation. While we doubt the 
propriety and utility of a third party on this subject, we do 
think that temperance men should see to it that the principles 
of this reform permeate all society, that the popular mind be 
well instructed, that the right style of men be nominated for 
and elected to the several offices in the gift of the people, but 
not on only one issue. We would place this politico-religious 
reform just where we place popular education and common 
schools, civil and religious liberty, as one important matter, 
in the political creed of the people, not only by indoctrinat- 
ing them, but by enlightening them also. As Romish officials 
- are united in their efforts to gain ascendency in politics, less 
by educating their adherents to a high place of thought and 
morals, so we should both know and appreciate the value of 
our national institutions, and be united to promote in all suita- 
ble ways the intelligence and morality of the whole people. 
In the flush of hoped-for success through one of the political 
parties of this country, Romanists have put it on record that 
“ education itself is the business of the spiritual society alone, 
and not of the secular society. The instruction of children 
and youth is included in the sacrament of orders, and the 
State usarps the functions of the spiritual society when it turns 
educator. The organization of the schools, their entire inter- 
nal arrangement and management, the choice and regulation 
of studies, and the selection, appointment, and dismissal of 
teachers, belong exclusively to the spiritual authority.” 

These are daring and impudent utterances. No man nor 
body of men not in allegiance to a foreign power rather than 
to the Constitution of the United States, though resident here, 
would dare make them. They are utterly opposed both to 
good citizenship and to the best interests of our cbuntry. And 
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as instances of what would be the results, if carried out, in this 
country, we need only refer to Mexico, the South American 
States, Portugal, Spain, and to Rome, where for centuries 
these people have had the control and direction of the eduea- 
tional, as, also, of the religious forces. Shame on the Ameri- 
can citizen, or even resident, who penned and caused to be pub- 
lished in this country these monstrous seutiments. 





Art. V.—CESNOLA’S CYPRUS AND CYPRIOTE ART. 


Cyprus: Its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples. A Narrative of Researches and 
Excavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that Island. By General 
Louis PaLMA DI CesnoLa, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin; 
Honorable Member of the Royal Society of Literature, London, etc. With 
Maps and Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1878. 


Cyprus: Its Ancient Arts and History. Four Lectures delivered by General L. P. 
pI. CesNoLa, November, 1878, in Chickering Hall, New York City, and pub- 
lished, with illustrations taken from monuments in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, in Tribune Extra No. 4, on “ Cypriote Art.” 

THE handsome volume before us, in which General di Cesnola 

has recorded the results of his explorations on the island of 

Cyprus, is supplemented in a very happy way by the popular 

lectures, wherein he sets forth his views respecting the bear-. 

ing of his discoveries upon the development of ancient art. 

Together these two sources of information add greatly to our 

knowledge respecting a very interesting, but hitherto obscure, 

portion of the story of the intellectual progress of the human 
race. The historic island of Cyprus, to which so much atten- 
tion has of late been turned, partly because of its recent 
transfer to the control of Great Britain, partly, also, in con- 
sequence of the archeological discoveries here described, is, 
more than any other single spot on the earth’s surface, the 
point where the East and the West, Semitic and Japhetic in- 
fluences, have met and intermingled. This was inevitable 
from its geographical position. From the Cypriote Cape 

Crommyon to Anemuryon, on the southern coast of Asia 

Minor, is a distance of scarcely more than forty miles, and in 

clear weather the hills of Cilicia can be descried from the 

site of.the ancient city of Soli. On the east, the strait be- 
tween Cyprus and Syria is not very much wider. From the 
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promontory of Dinaretum to the city of Ramitha, or Laodicea, 
the sail is but between sixty and seventy miles. Seleucia, the 
-gea-port of Antioch, was about ten miles farther distant in a 
more northerly direction. As a straight line drawn from 
Tyre or Sidon to the nearest point of the south-eastern shores 
of Cyprus measures barely one hundred and twenty miles, 
even the timid sailors of the earliest age of Phoenician com- 
merece could without much trepidation make a direct run to 
the island with a favoring wind. The snow-capped tops of 
the Lebanon range would searcely disappear from view before’ 
the eager eyes of the pilot caught sight of the outlines of the 
Oypriote Olympus traced against the western sky. What 
might, therefore, have been anticipated actually came to pass. 
The very first voyages of the Phenicians of Tyre and Sidon, 
as soon as they ceased to hug the shore of the mainland, were 
in the direction of Cyprus, scarcely more than half as distant 
from their settlements as were the mouths of the Nile. The 
name by which Cyprus was known to the Pheenicians, and 
through them to the Hebrews, was Chittim, evidently the 
same as the classical town of Citium, built on the side of the 
island turned toward Phoenicia, and in all likelihood the first 
point where the Sidonians landed. 

General di Cesnola, a native of Italy, but an adopted citizen 
of the United States, took up his abode in Cyprus on Christ- 
mas-day, 1865. He had served with distinction in our army 
during the War of the Rebellion, and had been appointed by 
President Lincoln, a tew days before his assassination, to the 
post of Consul of the United States at Cyprus. The selection 
was a fortunate one, and the position congenial to Cesnola’s 
tastes. Although the miserable little town of Larnaca, the 
residence of the consular corps, is a sufficiently dreary resi- 
dence for a stranger dependent for his enjoyment upon conge- 
nial soviety and the appliances of civilized life, it presented a rare 
opportunity to one so fond of scholarly research as Cesnola for 
indulging in explorations for which he was destined to develop 
great aptitude and tact. As the necessary duties of his office 
do not seem to have occupied him very closely, it was not long 
before he began to look about for the best field for his fascinat- 
ing pursuit. The town of Larnaca was the most convenient 
point for making a beginning, and there could be no doubt 
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that it occupied very nearly the site of the ancient Citium ; 
but it had the disadvantage of having been somewhat explored 
already, and there was the further drawback of too close prox- 
imity to the Turkish authorities. Nevertheless, the discoveries 
at this point were by no means insignificant. The Phoenician 
origin of the city had been, before Cesnola’s visit, established 
by a considerable number of inscriptions, and the closeness of 
its early intercourse with the remoter East was proved by 
a slab of basalt, found in 1846, upon which is portrayed an 
Assyrian figure, the counterpart of many of the figures brought 
from N ineveh by Mr. Layard. The cuneiform inscription up- 
on the slab proves that in the reign of Sargon (707 B.C.) the 
king of Citium was one of six Cypriote kings that paid hom- 
age to the great Assyrian monarch. On a low hill overlook- 
ing the salt lake to the west of the “ Marina,” or landing- 
place of Larnaca, there had for the past twenty years come to 
light great quantities of small terra cotta figures of curiously 
diversified shapes. It was here that, in 1866, Cesnola began, 
in a mere amateur way, as he tells us, the explorations which 
were afterward to expand into very serious undertakings: and 
during his residence at Larnaca he opened, chiefly here, more 
than three thousand tombs. They were almost all of the 
Greek age, dating from 400 B.C. to 200 A. D. Some inter- 
esting sarcophagi and vases rewarded the general’s labors. 
It may be noted, as another of the evidences so frequently re- 
curring of the practice of Orientals in all ages to secrete the 
precious metals on account of prevailing insecurity, that in 
one of the tombs opened by Cesnola’s workmen, in 1870, a 
bronze vase was discovered closed at the top with a leaden 
‘cover, in which there were nine hundred and ninety gold 
staters of Philip and his son Alexander. 

The intense heat of summer upon the coast led General 
~ Cesnola to seek a retreat for himself and his family in the in- 
terior. Fortunately he had set bis eyes upon a delightful grove 
of lemon and orange-trees in which nestled a white cottage. 
This was on the way from Larnaca and Nicosia, the political 
capital of the island, some fifteen miles north-west of the for- 
mer, and in the neighborhood of a village bearing the name 
of Dali. Here our explorer established himself in the hot 
season for several successive years. The modern name of the 
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village pointed not doubtfully to the identity of the site with 
that of the ancient town Jdalium, and the conjecture ad- 
vanced many years ago by Engel, in his “ Kypros,” was soon 
confirmed by the discoveries of conclusive proof that a large 
population had once dwelt here. At Dali, too, Cesnola had 
been preceeded by other less fortunate explorers, one of whom 
in a letter to M. Ernest Renan, published in the Revue Arch- 
éologique, of October, 1862, declared, a little too positively, 
that “nothing more could be found at Dali!” “ Happily,” 
Cesnola quietly remarks, “neither Mr. Lang nor I accepted 
seriously these hasty conclusions, otherwise much valuable 
archseological information concerning the island, brought to 
light by Mr. Lang from a temple, and by me from some fifteen 
thousand tombs, might have remained still buried.” 

As the last remark hints, the chief interest of Dali centers 
in the immense necropolis, or, rather, series of necropoles, re- 
cently brought to light. At first the tombs were found at an 
average depth of only about five to eight feet. The style of 
construction was very uniform and simple, a hemispherical 
‘ cavity cut horizontally in the earth, and measuring about eight 
feet in diameter. The walls and roof were made of moist- 
ened clay mixed with fine cut straw to give it increased cohe- 
sion. Each tomb had contained either two or three occupants, 
arranged in one prescribed manner, and accompanied by se- 
pulchral vases, etc. There is reason for astonishment that so 
large a proportion of these primitively built tombs have with- 
stood the pressure of the ground above them, and that the 
vaults of so few have fallen in and destroyed the contents. In 
fact, the preservation of the objects that were placed by the 
side of the dead is surprisingly good in every respect. It 
would seem that this is partly the result of the percolation of 
fine dry earth through the porous material of the sides of the 
tombs, filling them up to within a few inches of the roof, and 
effectually shielding the most delicately wrought objects from 
decay. “After many years the contents of these tombs be- 
came, as it were, tightly packed up. and preserved in almost 
as perfect a condition as when they were first interred.” By 
the end- of the first summer several hundred tombs had been 
opened, all of the same character, and all, as Cesnola was con- 
vinced, of Phoenician origin. The vases were of every vari- 
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ety of shape, but generally “of a pale cream color, ornament- 
ed generally with conceutric circles and other geometric de- 
signs, painted in a brownish color, probably made with terra 
@ umber, which is found in great abundance in Cyprus; this 
color resisted even the effect of muriatic acid diluted in water, 
thus showing that the color had been applied before the vessel 
was baked.” As the exploration of these tombs advanced it 
was noticed that. they gradually became deeper and deeper, 
showing that the surface of the ground was not the same as 
when they were first constructed. When they had reached 
a depth of nine or ten feet, suddenly a second tier of tombs 
was discovered above the first, at a depth of only three and a 
half feet from the surface. The construction of the tombs was 
about the same as to shape and size, but the builders of this 
second cemetery were evidently a very different class of per- 
sons from the builders of the first, the very proximity of 
which may have been unknown to them. The continuation 
of the same general principles of construction may be account- 
ed for by those traditional usages which cling strongly to cer- 
tain localities, even when the population has gradually under- 
gone an entire change. 

But the contents of the second tier of tombs was altogether 
different from the contents of the lower tier. In place of the 
finely wrought earthenware vessels of the Pheenicians, there 
appeared a great quantity of objects of glass. So utterly un- 
founded is the belief very generally entertained, even until a 
comparatively few years ago, that the ancients were unac- 
quainted with the manufacture and use of glass, that here this 
material was found in almost every conceivable shape. There 
were amphore, or wine-jars, narrow-mouthed lecythi, plates, 
bowls, cups, rings, bracelets, amulets, beads, and many other 
objects whose use is unknown or obscure. 

Respecting this branch of ancient industry the discoverer 
makes some valuable statements. in his fourth public lect- 
ure :— 

I have alluded in another lecture to the very rich collection of 
ancient glass which the Metropolitan Museum of Art possesses, 
The whole of this glass comes from my excavations in Cyprus, 
That the invention of glass is credited to the Phenicians I 


believe to be unquestioned. The ancients attribute its invention 
to accident. Some Phenician merchants, it is said, who were 
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carrying a cargo of niter, which was used in Syria for soap, had 
landed on this coast. While preparing their meal the sailors 
propped their caldron, for want of stone, which the sandy coast, 
did not afford, with lumps of niter. The lumps were melted by 
the heat, and, mixing with the sand, produced a stream of glass, 
The discovery may have been accidental as regards Sidon, but 
the probability .is that the art was derived by the Pheenicians 
of Cyprus from Egypt, which is supplied with sand by the desert, 
and with soda by the Natron Lakes. The operation of glass- 
blowing is represented in the painting of Beni Hassan, to which 
we cannot attribute an antiquity of less than three thousand five 
hundred years, and two specimens of Egyptian glass are now ia 
existence, one bearing the name of Sesortasen, a sovereign of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, and another bearing the date of Sargon, who 
ruled in Assyria about 700 B.C. No date is assigned by the 
tradition to the Sidonian invention ; but, from the absence of all 
mention of glass in the Old Testament, it is natural to conclude 
that the establishment of the manufacture there was not of very 
high antiquity. The oldest glass vessels in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, of New York, were found in tombs with Baby- 
lonian cylinders and Egyptian scarabs, and we can place their 
date at about 750 to 800 B.C. Without any exception, they are 
made of opaque glass of variegated colors. The simplicity of their 
shapes, compared with the vessels of transparent glass, is another 
strong evidence of their having been made long ago. ‘These varie- 
gated glass bottles are very small and narrow, with narrow necks, 
a conclusive evidence that they were used to hold some precious 
liquid, which had to be poured out in small drops, and most likely 
some liquid perfume. These bottles are all pointed at the base, 
and when used were placed upright on circular gold or silver 
stands, of which several examples exist in various European mu- 
seums.... Comparatively large as is the number of these varie- 
gated vases in the museums of Europe and in that of New York, © 
there is a remarkable uniformity in their colors. From the pat- 
terns with which they are decorated, as well as from their shapes, 
we should be inclined to conclude that the manufacture of these 
opaque glass bottles had been confined to one place, and, per- 
haps, to a short period of time. Otherwise, we should expect to 
trace among them those changes of fashion which, in ancient 
times as now, occurred rather frequently. 


One of the most interesting points connected with this de- 
partment of ancient manufacture is, the brilliant iridescence 
which the originally translucent or transparent glass of the an- 
cients has so generally assumed. This is the feature that in- 
stantly strikes the visitor upon entering the spacious room in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in the cases of which are 
crowded thousands of specimens of this beautiful material. 
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That the iridescence is not peculiar to the Cypridte glass 
appears from the fact that most of the ancient glass in the 
British Museum and elsewhere possesses the same character- 
istic. Indeed, probably some of our readers, who may have 
visited the sites of ancient cities in Italy or Greece, have, 
like ourselves, picked up among the fragments of pottery, so 
uniformly strewing the soil, little pieces of glass that have been 
subjected to the same chemical change. On the subject of the 
antiquity of the glass that has undergone this wonderful trans- 
formation, Cesnola makes some valuable remarks, in the same 
lecture from which we have already quoted :— 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art is very rich in vases of tran- 
sparent or translucent glass, and we find there a great variety of 
shape, size and ornamentation. At the present day these vases 
are often of the greatest brilliancy in color, though originally they 
were entirely devoid of this element of beauty. It must have 
been this want of color in the glass itself, together with the nat- 
ural desire to produce beauty of some kind, that led the makers of 
these vases into so many delicate shapes and forms. In regard to 
decoration they were, of course, free to make up for colors by the 
introduction of molded designs to any extent they wanted, and 
which could be attached to the surface of the vases, or by mold- 
ing the vase itself. All these vases of transparent glass were 
found in tombs alone, and contained the remains of liquid per- 
fume with which the dead body had been anointed. Many yet 
show traces of this ointment very plainly, and there is a bottle 
among them found hermetically sealed, in which the ointment is 
yet seen in a liquid state. From the objects discovered in the 
same tomb with the glass, we are able to fix the date of the 
latter with some accuracy. These objects were Rhodian am- 
phore, and Roman 5 and coins. The Rhodian amphore, of 
which the New York Museum is the only one that possesses 
entire specimens, have labels or seals stamped on their handles, 
They have either. the head of Apollo Helios, the famous Colossus 
of Rhodes, represented in full face, or a full-blown rose, an em- 
blem which also appears very frequently in the coins of that 
island. The object of these stamps on the amphore from Rhodes 
is not known. But some archeologists believe that they were in- 
tended to certify that the amphore held a specified quantity, as 
we know they were used by the Rhodians as a measure. On 
some of these stamps there is the name of the magistrate under 
whom the amphore were made, and also that of the month, taken 
from the Doric calendar. On one of these amphore appears the 
name of Amyntas, who was a Rhodian admiral living in 304 
B.C. From this we can fix the oldest date for the translucent 
glass at about 320 B.C. As for the glass vessels found in the 
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tombs with Roman lamps and coins, we cannot be far wrong to 
place them at the beginning of our era, 


Respecting the causes of the transformation, some valuable 
hints are given, which, if they do not altogether explain it, 
perhaps put us on the track of discovering the methods of 
nature :— 


In the New York Museum we can see specimens of ancient glass 
in all stages of disintegration; and there is nothing which ceases 
to exist more gracefully or more brilliantly than glass. But time, 
in my opinion, has little to do with this process of decomposition. 
My observations in this respect have been extensive, and I became 
satisfied that this decomposition is due to dampness, where alkalies 
and acids prevail in the soil, For instance, whenever I opened an 
ancient tomb through which no earth haf percolated and the floor 
of which was dry, the glass there was always found without any 
iridescence, and some specimens were extracted from these tombs 
which had the appearance of just coming from a glass factory, in- 
stead of being two thousand years old, as they are. The glass, 
which is covered with the finest iridescence, was, without excep- 
tion, found in a tomb filled with earth, and near the sea-shore, 
where a great dampness prevailed. There is no doubt that in salt 
water the decomposition of glass goes on more rapidly. The glass 
found in damp tombs in the interior gf the island cannot be com- 
pared to the brilliant iridescence which covers those found in sim- 
ilar tombs near the sea-shore. . . . Since my Cyprus discoveries 
some glass manufacturers in Europe have endeavored to produce 
this iridescence by exposing the glass to the vapor of some acids; 
but you have only to take a piece of this newly iridized glass and 
compare it with the iridescent glass in the Museum to be con- 
vinced of the immense difference between them. Still, this new 
production in the manufacture of glass is a good one, and seems 
destined, for household purposes, to become : a favorite with the 
American people. 


It must not be supposed that the glass vessels just referred 
to were the only, nor, indeed, the principal articles discovered 
at Dali, and at Alambra, in its vicinity. Some of the terra 
cottas, evidently, it seems to us, connected with the worship of 
Mylitta, or Venus, are curious, and the bronzes (that is, those 
figured in Plate IV, of Cesnola’s work) exhibit singular artistic 
taste. Of special interest was a bronze bowl, five and a half 
inches in diameter, and two and three quarter inches high, 
(figured on page 77,) upon which is represented a species of 
chorus or procession of dancers, in honor of an enthroned god- 
dess. The lotus flower, held by the latter, leads Mr. Ceccaldi 
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to the opinion that she is the Egyptian Isis, while, insomuch 
as the dancers are all women, not alternately men and women, 
as upon the “shield of Achilles,” it is probable that the god- 
dess was one the conduct of whose rites devolved upon women 
exclusively. 

In some respects the most striking of General di Cesnola’s 
discoveries—certainly the most important of which the results 
came to the United States in the first purchase of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art—were made at Golgos or Golgoi. 
This place, mentioned by Pliny among the fifteen towns of 
leading position in Cyprus, and referred to by Catullus and 
others in connection with the worship of Aphrodite, is situ- 
ated at the base of the game mountainous range as Dali, some 
ten miles to the east, and as many miles nearly northward from 
Larnaca. The first great “find” at Golgoi was the colossal 
male head, in so admirable a state of preservation, which no 
visitor of the New York Museum, having once seen, can possi- 
bly forget. For the benefit of those who have not seen it, we 
may say, that from the apex of the conical cap that surmounts 
it to the end of the beard it measures two feet,ten and a quarter 
inches in height. Add to this, that the features are admirably 
cut in an archaic style, approaching the Assyrian, and that 
every part is not only carefully wrought, but so perfectly fresh 
in appearance that it might have been executed a few days or 
months since, instead of over two thousand years ago, and the 
reader may understand some of the reasons why this. grandly 
severe countenance makes a more profound impression than 
that of any other even complete statue in the notable collection 
in the midst of which it is placed. So important a discovery 
paved the way for further exploration, which was amply re- 
warded. After much patient digging, and the unearthing of 
some very remarkable single statues, the walls, or, rather, the 
foundations of a rectangular “temple” were discovered, at a 
depth of six and a half feet below the surface. The wall meas- 
ured but two feet in thickness, and two feet and ten inches in 
height. The entire rectangle was sixty feet long by thirty 
feet wide. As to superstructure, there was evidence that what- 
ever originally constituted the walls and roof had been of mure 
perishable material, and had disappeared, scarcely leaving a 
trace behind. Says Cesnola:— 
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I am convinced that a great number of the temples built in 
Cyprus previous to Hellenic influence in-the island were very 
simple in their architecture, built exclusively of sun-dried bricks, 
and then thickly plastered within and without, like the houses 
built there at the present day. The absence of columns, and the 
finding of two stone capitals in this inclosure, may be explained 
by the conjecture that the custom which prevails to-day in Cyprus, 
especially in the interior, of forming the columns of the porticoes 
and peristyles of wood, with capitals and bases of stone, obtained 
at that period. For this purpose the capitals found among an- 
cient ruins are often employed now, and sometimes with ludicrous 
effect, as, for instance, in the portico of a Greek convent at Lape- 
thus, where I counted twenty wooden shafts, only five feet in 
height, supported and crowned by beautifully carved Corinthian 
capitals, out of all proportion to the petty shafts.—Page 139, 


But, whatever may have been the architecture of the temple, 
the low foundation, which alone remains, was found to inclose 
an abundance of wonders. Along the inner sides of the wall 
there was a continuous row of low pedestals, of irregular size 
and height. These pedestals, on the eastern side alone, num- 
bered seventy-two. Scarcely had the excavation advanced 
two feet further toward the interior of the building, before the 


use to which the pedestals had been put became evident. A 
whole line of statues then came to light, made of calcareous 
stone, all lying prostrate on the temple floor, most of them with 
their fronts or faces to the ground. They were of all sizes, 
from the colossal to that of the simple statuette. In the great 
majority of cases the head had been broken off from the body, 
apparently by the fal]. But though General di Cesnola was 
not long in making this strange discovery, the task of improving 
it was a slow and tedious one. The statues were imbedded in 
a compact mass of clay, not improbably derived from the sun- 
dried bricks of the perishable walls. It was a substance almost 
impenetrable to the pick-ax, and only when water had been 
laboriously brought from a great distance and poured upon the 
clay could any progress be made in removing it. From the 
faces and more delicate parts of the statuary it could be sepa- 
rated only by extraordinary care. Cesnola has given (page 142) 
an entertaining account of the painful anxiety felt, and the ex- 
traordinary precautions taken, to extricate one particular statue, 
which proved to be a magnificent specimen of art. While 
workmen removed the clay from the back, Cesnola amused 
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himself for several days with a wet sponge and a knife in re- 
moving the clayey earth around the head, and from time to 
time made some new and delightful discovery: first, that the 
hair and beard were beautifully curled, after the Assyrian 
fashion ; then, that the curls, when wet by the application of 
the sponge, showed traces of red color; then an almond-shaped 
eye became visible, with the pupil colored, also in red, The 
rest let us tell in the enthusiastic discoverer’s own words :—— 


But the most prominent feature, which was to give character to 
the whole face, and either enhance or destroy its beauty, would 
that be found uninjured? Alas! it was too much the ordinary 
fate of ancient statues to be deprived of this essential feature to 
hope for better fortune in this instance; but I worked on slowly 
and with increasing precaution, replacing the knife by a piece of 
soft wood, and applying the sponge freely. Finally, the nose ap- 
— in all its perfection; but the anxiety to find the rest of the 

ead intact increased, and intensified my fears and hopes. Thus 
I labored for days, gradually developing one feature after another, 
until the whole magnificent head was laid bare, and found un- 
marred even by a scratch. It had a pointed head-dress, apparent- 
ly representing knitted work or leather, and ending in a knot. 


The rest of the statue was ultimately gotten out, and found 
to be admirably preserved. It was the most decidedly Assyrian 
type found by Cesnola in Cyprus; the heavy dress reaching 
the bare feet, and completely concealing the form, as in the 
bas-reliefs dug up by Layard at Nineveh. 

The other sides of the temple had been provided with pedes- 
tals similar to those lining the eastern wall, besides which 
there were disposed at equal distances, in the center, fifteen 
larger blocks of stone, arranged in three rows, upon each of 
which once stood either statues or pillars to support the roof. 
Near one of the entrances was also discovered the broken frag- 
ments of a great stone vase, seven feet in diameter, and only six- 
teen inches high, undoubtedly what the Greeks styled a perir- 
rhanterion, and meant to contain the holy water used by wor- 
shipers for sprinkling upon themselves on entering the sacred 
precincts. So ancient is the pagan rite still perpetuated in the 
well-known custom observed in our Roman Catholic Churches! 
How rich the temple of Golgoi proved in archeological dis- 
coveries may be understood when it is stated that after eleven 
days of continuous labor had passed, with one hundred and ten 
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men employed, and the workmen had advanced only nine feet 
toward the center along the line of sixty feet, there had already 
been unearthed two hundred and twenty-eight sculptures! Of 
these about two hundred averaged only two feet in height; the 
remainder were either life or heroic size. Though many were 
broken, upon the whole the surfaces were free to a remarkable 
degree from defacement of every kind. The western side of 
the temple area in due time yielded a similar harvest of statu- 
ary, but, strange to say, it was no longer of an Assyrian or 
Egyptian type, but distinctively Greek. Some of the statues, 
indeed, had the peculiarity of later Greek and Roman art, that 
the eyes had been cut out of the stone and replaced by ivory, 
the pupils having been distinctly represented by the insertion 
of some precious stone, now gone. This practice seems to have 
been resorted to by the earlier Greek artists only in the case 
of their statues in metal. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing the discovery in the 
temple of Golgoi as the most important of recent times affect- 
ing the history of the development of the plastic arts. Nowhere 
else has a single edifice afforded such a tribute of archeological 
wealth; nowhere has a single inclosure furnished such new 
and fare illustrations of sculpture i in its various stages of prog- 
Tess, from the Pheenician type, powerfully influenced by As- 
syrian and Egyptian models, to the purely Greek. That there 
is here a mine of incaleulable value is evident; that it still 
awaits the advent of the student sufficiently skillful and shrewd 
to extract the full significance of its indications, is equally 
plain. How specimens of such widely different periods of 
time and of art came to be brought together under one roof is 
a perplexing question. Was this a pantheon, in which some 
worshiper or worshipers of antiquity had attempted to gather 
the most diverse objects of devotion, and harmonize them by 
local juxtaposition? Against the theory is the fatal objection 
that many, if not most, of the statues are evidently not gods or 
demigods; in fact, no such representations as the devout chose 
for their reverence and adoration. Nor do there appear to have 
been altars and other appliances for worship on such a scale 
as this supposition would require. If a conjecture is admissi- 
ble, in this case, we should say that possibly the building, 
though not a temple, was a species of treasure-house attached 
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to a temple; somewhat such a building, in fact, as Ernst 
Curtius believes the Parthenon of the Athenian Acropolis to 
have been—a beautiful dependency upon the small temple of 
Minerva Polias in the neighboring Erechtheum. That the 
priestly curators of a treasure-house of this sort would have 
arranged the contents in the comparatively orderly manner that 
would seem to have prevailed here, is not improbable. We 
know of no other hypothesis that so readily accounts for the 
great crowding of a single building with such a variety and 
multitude of objects. Among these is a large number of votive 
offerings, of which, as at the present day in the Church Ara 
Coeli, in Rome, the more recent always demand room even at 
the expense of the old, which must then disappear from the 
shrine, either to be stored elsewhere, if sufficiently valuable, or 
to be melted up, if made of the precious metals.* 

As to the mode of destruction that overtook this singularly 
interesting edifice, General di Cesnola expresses himself with 
little positiveness :— 


The fact that no gold or silver objects were discovered amon 
the ruins would lead to the belief that it had been pillaged | 
destroyed; while the carbonized wood and deep layer of ashes 
found in the center would, on the other hand, give rise to the im- 
pression that it had been struck by lightning. In that case the 
cross beams and rafters, if left bare, (as is still the custom of the 
natives, even in the loftiest buildings,) would be fired by the 
electricity, and these pieces of charred wood, to some of which 
there were still adhering long bronze nails, might be the remains 
of the roof, which in falling would have thrown down the statues, 
These coming in contact with the unpaved soil were but little in- 
jured. The mud walls, supported only by a foundation of stone 


* The votive offerings in the “temple” of Golgoi rivaled in variety those of 
the most highly favored shrines of Christendom of the present day. Some of them 
represented parts of the human body—eyes, ears, noses, faces, lips, thumbs, feet, 
etc., “rudely carved in stone, showing them to be from the poorer classes, not 
unlikely the lepers, of whom there arg still some in the island. . . . The offerings 
were all found in one spot, as if placed before an altar, or some particular 
divinity supposed to possess the power of preventing or healing certain diseases.” 
In a separate place was another kind of votive offering—“little stone groups of 
women holding and sometimes suckling babes, and of cows and other avimals 
similarly occupied with their young.” Another group, badly defaced, “ consists 
of four persons, one holding a newly-born babe, while the mother, extended upon 
a sort of chair, her face still convulsed with pain, has her head supported by an 


attendant.”—Page 158. 
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two feet ten inches high, would of course soon follow, though not, 
perhaps, before the priests could remove all the portable objects 
of value. That the walls fell in is proved by the mass of clay 
and triturated straw in which the statues were found embedded. 
They had become so consolidated by sun and rain as to render 
their excavation very difficult. Again, the destruction of the 
temple may have been caused by the shock of an earthquake such 
as was in antiquity, and still is, a not unfrequent occurrence in the 
island. All, however, is mere conjecture, but the fact that the 
different epochs of art contained within the temple cover a long 
line of years.—Page 163, 


It would be impossible within the limits of the present arti- 
cle to give even a sketch of Cesnola’s important-and successful 
explorations in almost every part of Cyprus. They were es- 
pecially successful at Amathus, one of the leading cities of the 
southern coast, and which, according to many, was the oldest 
and most faithfully Phoenician city upon the island. Though 
many of the tombs here opened had been rifled of their con- 
tents at some unknown time in the past, and much apparently 
reckless damage had been done, the sarcophagi discovered were 
of the most curious, and very precious relics, including parts 
of a singular silver patera, and of a bronze shield, had been 
overlooked by the plunderers. We must, however, pass on to 
the exploration at Curiwm, twenty miles farther west on the 
same coast, which was fruitful of a greater discovery of objects 
in the precious metals than were yielded by any other single 
place in Cyprus. It is these that constitute the principal attrac- 
tion of the second purchase of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 

General di Cesnola describes the site of Curium as, of all the 
ancient sites in Cyprus, excepting Neo-Paphos, that which 
presents the greatest quantity of débris upon the surface of the 
ground. He counted seven places where shafts of columns of 
marble or granite are lying half-buried in the same position as 
when they fell centuries ago. .Broken pottery strews the 
ground, and now and then parts of the old pavements are visi- 
ble to the eye, marked with the tracks of chariot wheels. In 
one place there are stone steps quite worn out by the busy 
feet which, two thonsand years ago, came and went to a cis- 
tern hard by, probably a public well. Hundreds of smaller 
mounds mark the spots where dwelling-houses once stood, and 
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many larger ones indicate the sites of temples or other public 
edifices. To one of the latter Cesnola had had his attention 
specially drawn by some eight granite shafts partly embedded 
in the soil. In digging up two of these, for the purpose of 
measurement, a mosaic pavement was uncovered. It had 
been much injured by the fall of the columns; but when the 
whole was cleared of the ground upon it, it was evident that 
more damage had been done by some treasure-seeker in the 
vain attempt to discover the object of his pursuit beneath it. 
It seems to have occurred to Cesnola that this person must 
have had some good reason to dig in this particular place; at 
any rate, he tells us that the ground sounded hollow, and he 
ordered excavations to be made. It was a fortunate decision. 
On going some twenty feet lower down than the place where 
his predecessor had stopped, a gallery was met excavated in 
the rock, eleven feet four inches long, a little over four feet 
wide, and hardly four feet high. One end had evidently com- 
municated with the building above; at the other was a door- 
way. When the stone slab covering this door-way had been 
removed, an oven-shaped chamber was revealed, and when this 
had been sufficiently cleared, a second similar chamber was 
found to exist beyond, and still farther on a third and a fourth. 
The first three were in a line; at the last the passage turned 
off to the left at a right angle. The door-ways between the 
rooms were about three feet wide and high; but the rooms 
were over twenty feet long and wide, and fourteen or fifteen 
feet high. It was here that the treasure was found. The first 
chamber entered contained under the fine dust that had per- 
colated through the ceiling only articles of gold, the second 
articles of silver and silver-gilt, the third objects in bronze, 
alabaster, and terra cotta, and the fourth objects in bronze, cop- 
per, and iron, 

It is not too much to say that this “ find ” is perfectly unique 
in its bearing upon the history of the working in gold and sil- 
ver, for, while a great part of the treasure may belong to the 
classical period of Greek art, there is no doubt that some of it 
goes far back into the region of prehistoric art. The most 
precious discovery, in every sense of the words, was incontesta- 
bly that of the two gold armlets, weighing, we understand, 
over two pounds a piece, upon each of which was inscribed ir 
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Cypriote characters the name of the owner. On being deci- 
phered, the inseription was seen to be equivalent to ’Eredvdpov, 
tod IIdpov Basidewc, “ Belonging to Eteandros, King of Pa- 
phos.” This monarch has been identified, almost beyond 
question, with “Ithuander, King of Paphos,” who is recorded 
on an Assyrian cylinder in the British Museum as one of ten 
kings of the island of Cyprus that brought tribute to the As- 
syrian monarch Esar-haddon in 672 B. ©. Other articles ex- 
hibited far greater beauty of workmanship than these plain 
armlets. The gold necklaces, of which three or four are fig- 
ured, of the natural size, by Cesnola, are of exquisite shape, and 
as highly finished as any thing that could be turned out of the 
best shops of the present day. One, with gold acorns for 
beads, has a head of Medusa as the center pendant. In an- 
other the beads are pomegranates, and the center place is 
filled by a delicate gold bottle for perfume. Bracelets, with 
lions’ heads, rings, in which the stones are supported by 
cupids, and other devices of various kinds, abound. All this 
profusion of gold was found scattered over the floor of the first 
chamber, as though dropped amid the hurry and confusion ; 
while Cesnola feels convinced that the chamber had contained 
a quantity of treasure which the priests had been successful in 
carrying away when the temple above was menaced with de- 
struction. That destruction in itself sufficiently accounts for 
the fact that the priests never returned to take the rest. Their 
secret perished with them, or the traditions respecting the 
whereabouts and amount of the treasure left behind became 
so vague and uncertain as to cease to stimulate the cupid- 
ity or direct the search of their successors, beyond the feeble 
attempt of those who broke through the mosaic pavement. 
It was plain that the hurried efforts of the priests to carry 
away the temple treasure were confined to the articles intrin- 
sically most precious. While the gold of the first chamber 
was scattered about the floor in a haphazard way, the silver- 
ware of the second was found just as it had been originally 
arranged. In all there were over three hundred articles of 
silver and silver-gilt-vases, goblets, bowls, and dishes, massive 
armlets and bracelets, chiefly terminating in-asps’ heads, ear- 
rings, rings, and amulets. These were found placed in an or- 
derly fashion upon a low ledge around the curved side of the 
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chamber. “ The vases were standing by themselves; the sixty 
bracelets were in three heaps, and also apart from other ob- 
jects ; the bowls and dishes were found stacked one inside the 
other in nine stacks, the top one in each case containing ear- 
rings, rings, armlets, and fibule.” Unfortunately, many of 
these objects had suffered greatly from the oxidization of the 
metal, parts of those most exposed to the dampness having 
become so disintegrated as to fall to powder at the slightest 
touch. Not to mention in detail the bronze tripods, candela- 
bra, spearheads, buttons, mirrors, etc., it may be noted that 
from these same chambers comes that magnificent terra-cotta 
vase, nearly five feet in height, which astonishes the visitor to 
the New York Museum less by its size than by its remarkable 
finish and quaint archaic style of decoration. 

Of discoveries in other places there was an abundance, many 
of them of sufficient moment in themselves to have drawn our 
attention had they not been eclipsed by the more striking dis- 
coveries at the places above particularized. To the biblical 
student, for example, the accidental turning up of an inscrip- 
tion in which the name of a proconsul Paulus occurs—in all 
probability the same as the Sergius Paulus who was proconsal 
in command of Cyprus at the time of the visit of St. Paul, and 
who was converted to Christianity through the apostle’s preach- 
ing—is particularly interesting, as another of those confirma- 
tions of holy writ which are continually coming to light. 
(See pages 229, 424, and 425.) Statistics, in such matters as 
this, give but a faint idea of work done; yet the following fig- 
ures may be of interest. According to the summary published 
by authority of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, General di 
Cesnola explored and identified the sites of eight ancient royal 
cities, and discovered the ruins of eight others, besides finding 
the sites of twelve towns of less importance. He discovered and 
explored fifteen ancient temples and sixty-five necropoles, con- 
taining sixty thousand nine hundred and thirty-two tombs. The 
total number of the “objects” obtained as the result of the 
explorations is set down as thirty-five thousand five hundred 
and seventy-three. About two thirds of these are in the New 
York Museum, some five thousand having unfortunately gone 
to the bottom of the Mediterranean, off the Syrian coast, in 
1871, while on their way to America. Among these “ objects” 
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are such important items as two thousand one hundred and ten 
statues in stone, marble, or terra-cotta, four thousand two hun- 
dred busts and heads in the same materials, fourteen thousand 
two hundred and forty vases, three thousand seven hundred 
and nineteen vases, bottles, cups, ete., in glass, one thousand 
five hundred and ninety-nine articles of gold, ete. 

Of the scientific results of General di Cesnola’s explorations 
it is, of course, premature to speak with certainty. Their full 
import can only be reached years hence, when the subject has 
been more thoroughly studied. Much, however, has even now 
been gained. The recent deciphering of the Cypriote charac- 
ter is in itself likely to prove of great assistance. That char- 
acter had been a very difficult problem, baffling the skill of the 
ablest linguists to solve. Indeed, the first attempts made, as 
was supposed with some success, to read Cypriote inscriptions, 
have turned out to be blunders as absurd as any that distin- 
guished Kircher’s well-intended efforts in reading the hiero- 
glyphics two hundred years ago. A celebrated bronze tablet, 
with an inscription thirty-one lines in length, discovered at 
Idalium, having been published in 1852 by the Due de 
Luynes, a learned German, Professor Roth applied himself to 
its interpretation. In 1855 he gave to the world a translation, 
according to which it was written in a Semitic dialect, and 
was a proclamation of Amasis, King of Egypt, to the inhabit- 
ants of Cyprus. Unfortunately for the professor’s reputation 
for accuracy, some few years since a bilingual inscription was 
found on the island, by the assistance of which the late George 
Smith, of the British Museum, Dr. Birch, and Dr. Brandis 
have made. out the true nature of the Cypriote characters. 
Instead of being alphabetic, they prove to be syllabic signs; 
but the language they were used to express, so far from being 
Semitic, is plain Greek, though with dialectic forms peculiar to 
the island where it was spoken. The pretended proclamation 
of King Amasis after all is “a very interesting record of a 
public grant of certain lands and vineyards (the boundaries of 
which are carefully described) to a certain physician and his 
family, who, on the occasion of a war, had rendered important 
services to the wounded of Idalium.” The document is as 
carefully drawn up as any legal instrument of the present day 
could be, even to the provision that, should any person lay 
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claim to the property conveyed, he be compelled to pay a 
specified sum of money to the physician or his heirs. (See 
Cesnola’s Second Lecture.) 

Respecting Pheenician art, Cesnola’s discoveries confirm the 
views which, from a knowledge of the history and relations of 
Tyre and Sidon, we might reasonably form. The inhabitants 
of these great trading centers were remarkably destitute of the 
inventive faculty. It is true that their peculiar situation and 
circumstances modified their reproductions of ideas received 
from others ; but of original conceptions they had few or none. 
As commercial agents they had in their hands the supply of 
all portions of the known world with those commodities which 
must be bronght long distances to a market. It could not be 
that a people exhibiting such aptitude for carrying on a trade 
the magnitude and variety of which, as we read it even par- 
tially catalogued in the twenty-seventh chapter of the prophecy 
of Ezekiel, strikes us with astonishment, should fail to develop, 
also, a chameleon-like power to assimilate itself to its surround- 
ings, if not in manners and customs, at least in productions 
made for sale or barter. And as it was elsewhere, so it seems 
to have been in Cyprus The Phoenicians, the first settlers of 
the island that we know as having developed its resources, 
originated nothing, but confined themselves to copying with 
some modifications the works of Assyria, Egypt, and, subse- 
quently, Greece. “Considering their circumstances, their de- 
votion to trade and commerce, their dependence upon Pheenicia 
proper as the main body of their nationality, it could not be 
expected that the Pheenicians in Cyprus would create any new 
system of public institutions, any new form of religion, or, 
what most concerns us now, any essentially distinct phase of 
art. Just as their kinsmen, the Carthagenians, in Sicily, struck 
coins on the model of the Greek coins of that island, and in 
other respects acted as did the Sicilians, so in Cyprus the 
Pheenicians devoted themselves in matter of art to copying the 
powerful neighbors with whom they came in contact. In the 
earliest period these neighbors were exclusively Assyria and 
Egypt, and by a careful inspection of the Cypriote statues in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, it may be seen in what way 
this or that element of design, peculiar to one or other of these 
nations, was seized upon, partially modified, and reproduced 
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with the addition of a certain purely Phoenician character. 
And in this way came about the very striking peculiarity of 
Phoenician art in Cyprus. The Phoenicians of Cyprus traded 
with Egypt, and had to adopt certain conspicuously Egyptian 
elements in their design. The Phoenicians traded, also, with 
Assyria, and had to seize upon the main features of Assyrian 
design.” How much of the original was retained, and how 
much was added by the Pheenician-Cypriote artist, General 
di Cesnola very happily pointed out in his public lectures, 
illustrating the subject by particular instances drawn from his 
own discoveries. In one statue the dress is not quite Assyrian, 
nor is the manner of rendering the beard quite the same as in 
the sculptures from Nineveh, Still, the general impression is 
identical ; the head-dress resembles very mach that worn to 
this day by the village priests of Cyprus when working in 
the fields like other peasants, and Cesnola conjectures that 
this head-dress was familiar to the Pheenicians, at least those 
of the Island of Cyprus. So, too, in later times, when trading 
with the Greeks. Here was a statue with the face of an Ori- 
ental, but the limbs, dress, beard, and hair such as are seen in 
Greek sculpture. 

But it was from the Greeks that, after all, the Phoenician 
sculpture of Cyprus derived its most characteristic departure 
from the Egyptian and Assyrian models. It was the Greeks 
that first taught the art of statuary, properly so-called. And 
here we cannot do better than quote General di Cesnola’s in- 
structive remarks, (Second Lecture) :— 


The first thing that surprises a student of ancient art in the 
Cyprus collections is this: that some of the statues look Egyptian, 
others my bo and others Greek, yet beneath this appearance of 


diversity there is much in the statues I discovered in the ruins of 
the Temple of Golgoi that is common to them all, and is neither 
of Egyptian nor of Assyrian origin. To begin with, they are all 
sculptured in the round, and are statues properly so called. But 
in Assyria no statues in the round have ever been discovered, un- 
less we dignify with that name two or three figures that are more 
like dolls, made to be covered with real drapery, as are the Ma- 
donnas on festal days in Italy. It was in sculpture in relief that 
the Assyrians excelled, and of: their excellence in this abundant 
evidence was found by Layard at Nineveh. That the Assyrians, 
with all their artistic skill, should never have thought of making 
statues in the round, seems a most curious circumstance, until we 
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recollect the great scarcity of stone in their country. The Assyrians 
had bricks, wood, copper, and bronze enough for their buildings, 
but as regards stone, so very limited was the supply that they 
were compelled to restrict its use to facing slabs for the walls of 
their palaces, and on these slabs they could execute only reliefs. 
Tradition states that the Assyrians had statues in the round 
made of bronze of colossal size, but probably they were few, so 
very few that not one single fragment of any of them has as yet, 
been discovered, and on the whole it will be safe to conclude that 
the art of statuary, strictly speaking, was unknown to the As- 
syrians. 


Nor was the case very different with the inhabitants of the 
valley of the Nile, although these came mucli nearer to the 
Greek conception ‘of the independent, rounded statue :— 


So, again, many of the statues from Cyprus appear to be entirely 
Egyptian, In Egypt there was no scarcity of stone. In fact, the 
inhabitants of the banks of the Nile were the greatest nation of 
stone-builders and stone-workers of the ancient world. It is be- 
yond doubt that the early Greeks learned much of their stone- 
work from the Egyptians, as, for example, the remains of pyra- 
mids in Argos testify. But then the Egyptian stone consisted of 
a hard granite which cost long labor, and a great expense to 
render useful, and one of the consequences of this was that in 
Egypt, as in Assyria, statues sculptured altogether in the round 
were comparatively rare, Very frequently the Egyptian figures 
are in such high relief as to be practically statues in appearance. 
Still, statues they are not. ... Among the civilized nations of 
antiquity it was the Greeks who first took to sculpture in the 
round, and it is from their success in that branch of art that they 
have gained a renown which apparently will never be eclipsed, 
It was the Greeks who first successfully made in stone a figure of 
a man cut free all around, and standing independently on his own 
feet. Nor is this so very strange when we come to think how 
well the fact coincides with what we know of them in other ways. 
It reminds us of their public institutions, in which each citizen of 
Greece stood free, to ~ judged on his own merits all around. 
There was no such thing in Greece as public freedom for individ- 
uals, until they fought for it and established it as their inaliena- 
ble right. So it was in sculpture; there was no free standing 
statue for which the Greek artist could conceive a high ideal type. 
Every-where conditions were attached which repressed whatever 
artistic ardor he might possess. The best work of Egypt and of 
‘Assyria is always, more or less associated with tyranny, while the 
best work of Greece is inseparably connected in all ri sane with 
the idea of freedom, but always freedom within certain bounds, as 
limits which bave been discovered by the experience of ages to be 
absolutely necessary. It could only have been, then, from the 
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Grecks that the Cypriote artists derived the original idea of stat- 
ues in the round, however much in detail they may have copied 
from the Egyptians and Assyrians. 


This is, however, a topic which, important as it is, we cannot 
here discuss at greater length. 

Independently of the interest attaching to General di Ces- 
nola’s volume because of its strange antiquarian revelations, it 
is at the present moment of special importance from the views 
presented regarding an island that has, after centuries of com- 
parative neglect, suddenly forced itself upon the world’s no- 
tice. That the soil is fertile and capable of sustaining not the 
scanty one hundred thousand or so of human beings that now 
inhabit it, but the million or more that it may have had for its 
population in the palmy days of its history, is very clear. On 
an area nearly as great as that of the State of Connecticut, it 
boasts a wonderful variety of natural products, and the copper 
and other mines that early rendered it famous may be regarded 
as practically inexhaustible. Yet Cyprus is a wonderful illus- 
tration of the extent to which the most glorious natural en- 
dowments may be rendered useless by war, misrule, ignorance, 
and a debased form of religion. For two or three thousand 
years—in fact for as long a period as we know any thing of its 
fortunes—Cyprus has been a prey to the most destructive war- 
fare, its very physical advantages luring all its powerful neigh- 
bors to contend for possession of this beautiful garden spot of 
the East. If the earth were to reveal its long-kept secrets, we 
should find the slain of Assyrian, Egyptian, Phoenician, Greek, 
Roman, Saracen, Venetian, Genoese, Turkish, and still other 
blood, lying side by side in an island that thus became the 
common burial-ground of Asia, Africa, and Europe. But of 
all the misery entailed by conquest that which has followed in 
the wake of the Turkish subjugation has unquestionably been 
the deepest. It is, therefore, not without a sense of satisfac- 
tion that we read of the steady decline of the Turkish ele- 
ment of the population, through the inexorable laws of God's 
own implanting, even before the island fell into British hands. 
The Christian population of Famagosta, expelled at the time 
of its capture by the Ottoman army, founded the little town 
of Varossia close by. The latter, Cesnola tells us, (page 193,) 
is a neat, thriving place, with its fine Greek church and new 
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belfry, a good bazaar, several manufactories of pottery, its good 
stone houses, orange and lemon groves, and very extensive 
gardens, studded with mulberry-trees for the nourishment of 
the silkworm. The appearance of the Christian town  pre- 
sents a marked contrast to the gloomy quarters of Famagosta, 
occupied by the Turks. Indeed, throughout the island, General 
di Cesnola assures us, the places inhabited solely by the Turks 
are, as a general rule, dirty and miserable, and show every in- 
dication of decay. It is the natural consequence in the case of 
a race that disdains honorable occupation, that knows little of, 
and cares still less for, profitable handicraft, and of which the 
men spend their time in idleness, drinking and smoking at the 
café, leaving the household to take care of itself. Cesnola is 
very positive of the result :— 


In Cyprus the race of the Osmanlis is fast disappearing. This 
I had opportunities of remarking during my residence there, and 
I have been assured by competent persons that only forty years 
ago the capital of the island contained more Turks than Christians; 
at the present day the latter are in a large Oy: The crime 
of abortion is extensively practiced among the Turkish population, 
and the Turkish midwives flourish every-where, I have spoken 
of this to Turks, who were intelligent and upright enough to con- 
demn the system, but they invariably added that the Turk was 
too poor to allow himself the expensive luxury of having chil- 
dren! If such a state of things exists also in the other provinces 
of Turkey there is no need of any thing but time to rid Europe 
of this degenerate race.—Page 193. 


About a mile from Nicosia, the capital of the island, is the 
lepers’ village, for leprosy is a sadly real infliction in Cyprus, 
Cesnola does not seem to have visited it, but he met and con- 
versed with some of its inmates. They form a community of 
about two hundred persons, of whom forty are Turks. They 
have no ‘houses, but live in ancient excavated tombs, and in a 
few sheds built by themselves. The Turkish Government is 
supposed to give each of them a loaf of bread daily, but in 
reality the authorities withhold even this scanty support, and, 
it is said, the lepers would long since have perished but for 
the charity of the Greek Archbishop. At every fair or festi- 
val in the island they make their appearance, keeping together 
at their encampment by the roadside, and entreating the passer- 
by to have compassion upon them. Their average age is from 
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forty to sixty years, but there are boys and girls in the com- 
pany. They receive recruits from time to time, for from the 
moment a person exhibits even the faintest symptoms of lep- 
rosy “all relationship and friendship are at an end, all future 
intercourse with him ceases, and he is driven from his native 
place, provided with a quilt and some food, to find his way to 
the lepers’ village, seldom, if ever, with a word of pity, com- 
passion, or hope.” The disease seems to exist only among 
persons of the lowest class, and, as Cesnola notices, the num- 
ber of lepers increased in those years when, on account of the 
drought, there was greater scarcity of food than usual. The 
physical effects are described (pages 245 and 246) about as they 
are seen in other parts of the East. 

Some interesting references to customs that have come down 
from patriarchal times occur in this work. We can only allude 
to the very singular practice, that prevails to some extent in 
Cyprus, in accordance with which an aged father frequently 
dispossesses himself of his whole property in favor of his sons 
and daughters, becoming entirely dependent upon their gener- 
osity for the rest of his life. A curious but painful story is told 
of the way in which the custom worked in, at least, one case, 
(pages 83 and 84). 

General di Cesnola gives an account, which is well worth 
reading, of a class of persons, nicknamed Linobambaki, of 
whom we do not remember ever before to have heard. They 
are the descendants of ancestors who, at the time of the Turk- 
ish conquest, externally submitted, through fear, to the religion 
of the victors, and pretended to become Moslems while loathing 
the rites of Islam in their hearts. From that day to this, or 
for over three centuries, these people have consigned them- 
selves to a degrading hypocrisy. Our author met them in the 
hamlet of Leo-Castro, a mere agglomeration of huts, in the 
south-eastern part of the island, whose inhabitants, miserably 
poor, eke out a scanty living by trafficking in poultry, which 
they buy in the mountains and sell in the large towns of the 
plain or sea-coast. Their nickname—“ Linobambaki ”—signi- 
fies linen and cotton, and points to the circumstance that they 
try to be both Christian and Moslem. Externally they are 
Turks, and they are treated by the government as such, but at 
heart they are adherents of the Christian religion. Many, if 
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not all, we are told, originally belonged to the Latin, or Roman 
Catholic, Church; but at the present day the Greek bishops 
and the Latin priests dispute for them, each claiming them as 
rightfully numbered among their respective flocks. The mar- 
riage and baptismal ceremonies of the Linobambaki are secret- 
ly performed by a priest of their choice. They manage to 
evade the performance of the rite of circumcision on the birth 
of their male children, by making a present to the hodja. In 
order to avoid suspicion they adopt for their sons (we are not 
told how it is for their daughters) such names as are common 
to Christians and Mussulmans; as, for instance, Ibrahim, 
(Abraham,) Moussa, (Moses,) Yusuf, (Joseph,) ete. When the 
yearly military conscription of the Turks takes place, they are 
regularly subjected to great annoyance, amounting to persecu- 
tion. As Mohammedans they are obliged to serve in the army 
if drafted ; as Christians they would be exempt on payment of 
the “ Askerieh,” a tax that begins with the day of their birth. 
In order that their children may escape the draft the Linobam- 
baki often, it is said, pay this tax like the other Christian sub- 
jects of the Sultan. When, however, the draft takes place, this 
circumstance avails them nothing, ana the authorities will ac- 
cept no evidence of the Christianity of the Linobambaki who 
has been drawn for service. In such cases many young men 
flee from the island never to return. The authorities, on the 
other hand, are wont to throw the father of the conscript into 
prison until the son can be produced, or to force one of his 
brothers to take his place in the ranks. Cesnola was so happy 
as to succeed in his intercession with the Turkish governor- 
general, in behalf of a young man who had been treated in this 
unjust manner. 

Altogether we must express the great satisfaction with which 
we have read General di Cesnola’s volume. The entertaining 
narrative is rendered even more attractive than it would other- 
wise have been by the sumptuous manner in which it has been 
brought out. Not only is the letter-press in the best style of 
modern typography, but the illustrations are exceedingly nu- 
merous, of exquisite delicacy of finish, and, what is still 
more essential, minutely exact. It is just the book. to study 
carefully at home, and then, when the contents are fully mas- 
tered, to take with one to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
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its new and appropriate rooms in the building just erected for 
it on the Central Park. A series of such visits, with the nec- 
essary preliminary study, and with this admirable hand-book 
by him, will give an observant man a clearer insight into an- 
cient art in its historical development than is brought home by 
the majority of tourists from the cursory inspection of the great 
museums of Europe now in vogue. 

And here let us, in conclusion, felicitate our metropolitan 
city upon its astonishing good fortune in securing for this side 
of the Atlantic a collection in many respects without a rival 
on the eastern continent. In truth, we hardly know whether 
to wonder most at the inexplicable delay of the authorities of 
the British Museum and the Louvre, by which the opportunity 
to get possession of the Cyprus curiosities was forever lost by 
them, or the smallness of the cost at which the trustees of the 
New York Museum (who none the less on that account deserve 
the warm thanks of the public) obtained what we sincerely 
believe will prove an unceasing source of profit and instruction 
to all our community 





Art. VI.—A PLEA FOR PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


OnE of the marvels of the present troublesome “ Religious 
Question” in France is the fact that so many of the people 
believe that it can and must have a Protestant solution; and 
another marvel is the rapidity with which Protestants are com- 
ing to the front in all the responsible positions of the French 
Republic. Nearly half the present Cabinet are Protestants, 
who have not attained their positions in this capacity or 
because of this fact directly, but rather because of their 
energy and practical character, and of the very signifi- 
cant circumstance that nearly all the solid, sensible, and capa- 
ble men among the moderate Republicans are either Protest- 
ants or are inclined to favor the development of the Prot- 
estant movement. 

Even the “Freethinkers of the Republic” are led to sus- 
tain and develop the Protestant idea. We lately in Paris 
picked up a book with the above title from the counter of a . 

Fourtu Serriss, Vor. XXXL—33 
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Protestant bookseller, and, to our surprise, found its preface in- 
troduced by this aphorisin from De Tocqueville, “ Liberty 
without religion is the vain idol of our generation.” And the 
whole tendency of this opuscule is to develop the expediency 
and the necessity of the Freethinkers of France taking ground 
in favor of the Protestant religion, because it is far better than 
none, and because the safety of the Republic demands the 
most strenuous exertions on the part of its friends to meet 
and withstand the insolent aggressions of Ultramontanisin 
within the political domain. 

Another interesting little work has for its title the significant 
question, “What is Protestantism?” and the following apho- 
ristic reply is found on the title-page, “ Protestantism is the re- 
ligion of modern times.” And somewhere we have found float- 
ing in this species of literature the expression, “‘ Protestantism 
is the religion of liberty ; Ultramontanism, that of tyranny.” 
This, then, is the direction of liberal, atheistic thought, taking 
a practical turn toward Protestantism, not from conviction, but 
from the necessity of some religion instead of the present 
dominant one of France. Even Renan is having his children 
trained by Protestant teachers, because he feels that they must 
be brought up under the discipline of some religion, and pre- 
fers that one which has always been in favor of liberty. 

Now, the conscientious believer in the Protestant faith will 
consider such accessions of no great value, and will simply re- 
gard them as what they are, namely, political conversions, 
But let us see what they lead to: One of the brightest of the 
liberal minds of France, Eugene Reveillaud, recently pub- 
lished a little work bearing the title, “ The Religious Question 
and its Protestant Solution;” and we give here the substance 
of its preface. The author declares the work to be in good 
faith, though not a work of faith. He is not a believer. Ile 
would like to be, but he can no more control his reason than 
he can compound with his conscience. He is a member of no 
Church, but was born and brought up in Catholicism, though 
he early abjured its ceremonies and works, and became a Free- 
thinker. But he is now ready to give his testimony in favor 
of Protestantism, not as a work of religious propagandism, but 
as a means of securing: social and civil liberty. He grants 
that this position may shock sincere and pious Protestants, who 
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would repudiate human means as a work of evangelization. 
But he declares such seruples foreign to the object of his en- 
deavors, and speaks as a politician and not as an apostle. 

He adds significantly, “ When the impulse shall have been 
given by the politicians the apostles may come, if they will, 
and lead to their faith all that they can of the multitude. 
Let us clear the field of weeds, abolish erying abuses, and 
stamp out dangerous superstitions. Afterward let him who 
will, sow the religious idea.” And now listen to the interest- 
ing sequel to this story. 

Liberal Protestantism is growing so rapidly under the Re- 
public that for some time measures have been in progress for 
establishing a daily Protestant journal in Paris, less with a re- 
ligious than with a Liberal and National purpose, and the 
chosen man for the editorship of this sheet was this same Reveil- 
Jaud, lawyer, and editor-in-chief of the “ Republican Future ” 
of the city of Troyes. He stands so high in the estimate of 
the French Protestant ministers of France that the celebrated 
Jean Monod, of the Protestant Theological Faculty of Montau- 
ban, gave the writer of these lines a card of introduction to 
him, as one who could best reveal the whole aim and purpose 
of this movement. But suddenly and recently the announce- 
ment has been made that Reveillaud will not edit the pro- 
posed journal, because he has gone completely over into the 
Protestant Church, of which he has become an active and 
conscientious member, and feels that there is not religion 
enough to suit his convictions in the proposed journalistic en- 
terprise. He himself has, therefore, turned out to be the most 
emphatic example of the hopes that encourage the French 
Protestants in the semi-religious movements of the hour. 

We therefore conceive that it will be extremely interesting 
to follow his Protestant solution of the vexatious “ Religious 
Question,” as a demonstration of the process through which 
many liberal French minds are now passing, on their way, as 
the true Protestants hope, to the bosom of their Church and 
the doctrines of the Reformation. 

In burning words he first arraigns the Papal Church in 
France, and shows its dangers to society, the family, and the 
country, and insists on the necessity of a religious reform. 
He alludes to the fact that tens of thousands of the most en- 
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lightened Frenchmen are repudiating the Catholic Church, and 
going over into the ranks of philosophy by embracing the 
powerlessness of “ Free Thought.” He insists upon it that the 
French nation needs a Christianity, and can only crush out 
the false and bigoted Church by the introduction of a better 
and more liberal one; for the moral and religious influence of 
this Church on society, on wives and children, is needed, even 
if the men are not yet ready to give it more than the support 
of a mere affiliation without conviction or belief. 

He then undertakes to inform his countrymen what Protest- 
antism is by its fruits—a most useful work, from the fact that 
the great body of the French know little else of Protestantism 
than its antagonism to the Catholic Church, and are taught 
from infaney to regard it as an unclean thing, that they must 
neither touch, nor taste, nor handle. Now this defense of 
Protestantism by a French Freethinker we propose to give in 
the condensed form to which the limits of an article confine 
us—editing the author rather than eneenating him—speaking 
for him with the cream of his “ defense.” 

The best means of judging of the Reformation is to show 
the results that it has produced among the nations that have 
embraced it. From whatever point of view we regard Prot- 
estant countries, whether it be of humanity or religion, mili- 
tary power or diplomatic influence, the advancement of science 
or the diffusion of popular education, every-where the Protest- 
ants lead and affirm their superiority in all domains of the ac- 
tivity of human thought. 

The nations subjected to Rome seem struck with sterility. 
The words of Thiers paint their religious capital—* Rome 
is emptiness and sterility.” Their past is brilliant, but their 
present is somber, and their future alarming. Place all the 
Catholic States of the world on the one side and the Protest- 
ant on the other, and it will be seen that the predominance 
has passed over to the heretics. In the year 1700 France rep- 
resented in herself alone one third of the force of the five 
great Powers. Now she represents about one seventh of the 
six great Powers. And this need be no matter of astonish- 
ment: the political, economical, and social condition of 
nations depends on the education of successive generations, 
That of Catholicism has been intolerance and oppression, pro- 
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ducing only inanity and revolt. The question is not, as in the 
Protestant school, to know what use to make of liberty, but to 
suppress by all means its advent. Its history, therefore, under 
Catholic Powers has been a series of continual struggles, alter- 
nating with victory and defeat. It is the story of the rock of 
Sisyphus. 

On the contrary, the Reformation allied to faith liberty, 
that powerful support of duty and necessary basis of justice, 
and this fruitful alliance has, without violent shocks or blind 
reactions, with the simple assistance of time, renewed the 
morals, the legislation, and the institutions of Protestant coun- 
tries. We do not pretend that every thing is perfect in 
Protestant nations, nor even that, on the whole, they are much 
better than we; but still they advance, while Catholic na- 
tions remain stationary or retrograde. And for nations, as for 
men, no longer to progress is to fall back. 

And it must not be said, as we have often heard, that Prot- 
estantisin was progressive in the sixteenth century, but has 
done nothing since, and now no longer suffices us. It is true 
that many of our contemporaries have gone far beyond the 
ideas of the Reformation ; but this progress, if it was such, 
does not authorize us to condemn the work of that century. 
Certain ones may have broken definitively with the past, and 
on their own private account closed the era of the Middle 
Ages. But have all our neighbors, have our wives, has France, 
done this? Ah! if free thought only had its collection of doc- 
trines, a system of teaching with schools and temples; if it 
opposed to the progress of clericalism any thing else than vain 
imprecations ; if, while reforming morals and strengthening in 
all hearts the sentiment of duty, it at the same time cleared 
away old superstitions ; if it brought back unity in the family 
and concord in the State, we could understand that it might 
boldly face Protestantism, and speak disdainfully of the serv- 
ices rendered by the latter. But have we reached this point? 
We do not succeed in banishing the priests from our own fire- 
side, and we talk of refusing to clericalism the threshold of 
France! 

The flood of clericalism is rising aroud us, and we have no 
raft of safety. We know that the one of Protestanism is within 
our reach, and that it will land us on the side of liberty and 
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not of tyranny. Let us, then, accept the refuge that this Prot- 
estantism offers us, and embark free from anti-religious preju- 
dice, and see if this raft is not broad enough to contain us, and, 
with the faith of the humble and the reason of the wise, strong 
enough to prevent the shipwreck of the Republie and of civil 
society. 

What, then, is Protestantism? The word indicates the to- 
tality of the Churches that have separated from the Romish com- 
munion, and the common faith of these Churches. The religion 
of Protestants is the reformed Christian religion, that is to 
say, freed from abuses, inventions, and the scandalous practices 
introduced into Christianity since the period of the primitive 
Church. It is the Church returning to the pure and simple 
doctrines of its founder, Jesus Christ, and the teachings of the 
apostles, as we find them in the Holy Scriptures. This Chris- 
tianity reposes on the foundation of miracles, and for that 
reason is shocking to many minds that would wish religion 
to have its proofs with the severity of a mathematical demon- 
stration. Every thing is mysterious in this chain of Christian 
dogmatics, which extends from the creation to revelation, from 
sin to pardon, from incarnation to resurrection, from death to 
redemption. 

God makes man free and responsible for his actions, gather- 
ing good or evil fruit as he will, and incurring eternal punish- 
ment or reward. But he is clement at the same time that he 
is austere. He gives to men his Son Jesus Christ as a pledge 
of his love and merey. We escape from the punishment of 
sin neither by our merits nor good works, but solely by the in- 
tercession of the blood of Christ. This is to-day the doctrine 
of Protestant orthodoxy. This theology, taken from the Bible, 
has its value, and it is not for us to decide. But it has, at 
least, this advantage over the theology which Catholicism also — 
pretends to draw from the Scriptures; it suppresses all inter- 
mediaries between God and man ; it puts us directly into the 
presence of the Spirit and its mercy; it makes to us no mys- 
tery of the book whence it has taken its inspirations. It puts 
the Gospel into our hands, and invites us there to seek the 
reason of our faith. 

Protestant theology compels no belief; individual con- 
science is placed in presence of the Bible, and each one is a 
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priest unto himself. Take and read, compare, believe. But 
if I cannot believe? Read and pray; God will send you his 
Spirit. But if his Spirit does not come, and doubt continues 
to invade my soul? Hope! God is great. We do not say, 
“ Outside of our creed no salvation;” but, with the Gospel, 
“ Peace on earth and good-will to men.” 

How different this syllabus of Protestantisin from the Cath- 
olic syllabus which anathematizes and damns whoever does not 
strictly conform, we will not say, to the teachings of the Gospel, 
but to the declarations hurled from the seat of the pretended 
suecessor of an apocryphal St. Peter, an acknowledged suc- 
cessor of Paul the Fourth and of Alexander Borgia ! 

This liberty of examination and this diversity of judgment 
and beliefs must necessarily introduce numerous sects into the 
bosom of Protestantism. But these variations, in which Cath- 
vlics see a proof of weakness, appear to us a sign of enfran- 
chisement and greatness. 

You Catholies pretend to have a unity of faith; but are you 
sure of it? Whence caine those repeated anathemas from the 
Roman Pontiff against “liberal Catholics?” Is there not in 
your Church a schism declared or threatened? But we will 
admit that all contradiction ceases when the Pope speaks. 
What, then, is this boasted unanimity but that of the tomb? 
Such doctrines are petrified: they brave the storms because 
discussion cannot affect them. The mind has no action over 
them, either to raise them up or to cast them down. Men 
may refute them during all eternity without gaining any thing 
against whited sepulchers, in which words no longer resound. 

The living faith that moves mountains has long since been 
extinguished in you. In fear of hell or purgatory you have 
abdicated your judyment, and placed your faith in the hands 
of confessors who care for your souls, and for a little money 
become security for your salvation in the other world. So 
much for the unity of the fluck, and as for the unity of the 
shepherds, one knows that iron discipline succeeds in maintain- 
ing it. There, as in a regiment, officers and soldiers, bishops 
and priests, must submit to the rule of simple obedience. The 
timid know that the least spark of independence will be 
treated as apostasy and struck with the penalty of excommuni- 
cation. The skillful and the ambitious are attracted by the 
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promises of a learned hierarchy, and they accept the bondage 
for the honors, and bend the neck to the collar in order to 
wear the purple and receive the living. 

You are dangerous because you thus form a sacerdotal 
army, and subject your own individual convictions and con- 
science to a haughty and domineering theocracy. The cross is 
for you only a pretext, a means of control. Jesus is for your 
ambitions but a borrowed name, and your fanaticism is less 
religious than political. No; Protestantism need not envy you 
your unity. It has for itself sincerity, the respect of its con- 
science and judgment; and it has life, which is better than all. 
All shades of Protestantism can contend with the weapons of 
exegesis; these leave no ruins and shed no blood. On the 
contrary, they stimulate the intelligence, enlighten the con- 
science, revive the faith, and in all cases render homage to the 
spirit of sincerity and truth. 

And, although all the Protestant Churches may not be in 
accord as to belief, we know that they are, at least, a unit 
against Rome. And is it not something that, while restoring to 
us the pure morality of the Gospel, Protestantism delivers us 
from the yoke of the priesthood, from the worship of relics of 
wood, stone, images, from monastic régime and celibacy, and 
from all those lucrative, silly inventions of purgatory, confes- 
sion, indulgences, abstentions, fasts, and all other works of su- 
pererogation that have disfigured the body of the primitive 
Church ? 

Protestant worship is as simple, austere, and dignified, as is 
Catholic worship vain, pompous, and pagan-like. Sermons, 
prayers, and hymns which in themselves are prayers, form all 
the liturgy of the Reformed Church. And no one, however 
little he may feel the necessity of worshiping God, need blush 
to join in such adoration. All this explains the fact that in 
Protestant churches both sexes are found engaging in worship. 
Enter a Catholic church on Sunday, and you will find plenty 
of women and children, and a few old men; but of young or 
middle-aged men, very few. From contempt or hostility the 
husband remains away from ceremonies in which his wife finds 
pleasure and expects to secure a way to heaven. This is the 
first invasion of family unity, and so rauch the more fatal be- 
cause the place left vacant by the husband is occupied by the 
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priest or confessor. Catholic households are divided by relig- 
ious questions, while in the Protestant family the husband is the 
high-priest of his household and the leader in family devotions, 
with the open Bible at his hand. The true and natural family 
was the victory of Luther, the corner-stone and_ basis of all 
faith ; for where the family is weak even the State has no firm 
support. 

Another baneful result of the sacerdotal régime has been to 
create a caste which isolates itself from the rest of the nation 
in order to control it by that prestige which men who pretend 
to be the representatives ot divinity and to hold the keys of 
heaven naturally claim. The Reformation has completely broken 
with this system of imposture and pride. It admits no intermedi- 
aries between God and man; it has overthrown ecclesiastical 

_thrones, rejected the crosier and the tiara, and proclaimed the 
equality of all men before the Gospel. The Protestant pastor 
does not, as the Catholic priest, acquire a sacred character from 
his ministry. He claims no power to bring God to the altar, and 
distribute his veritable body to the faithful in the form of 
bread. He neither defines nor augments dogmas. He neither 
pardons nor removes sins. As preacher of the Gospel he 
confines his ambition to guiding his brethren in the way that 
Christ has laid down, and he acquires all his authority as ad- 
viser from the choice of his flock, the rectitude of his conduct, 
and the dignity of his life. 

The organization of the Reformed Church of France, as of 
most Protestant Churches, is on the principle of equality 
and democracy. To prevent the creation of caste Calvin in- 
stituted the rule that the minister of the Gospel is to be chosen 
by his people, and thus the principle of popular sovereignty be- 
came the basis for the new civil order born of the French 
Revolution of 1789. It is not, therefore, surprising that repub- 
lican tendencies harmonize with the Protestant religion, nor * 
that Protestant pastors have long been accused of desiring to 
make a republic of France, as Calvin had of Geneva. And 
they may just as well be accused of the wish to found schools, | 
and raise up the blind and the lame among the people and 
give them eyes and limbs. For this is what they did in Switz- 
erland and Northern Germany. Zwingle and Luther were not 
simply theologians ; they were also the instructors of the people. 
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When Luther was most in peril of his life, most absorbed in con- 
troversy, in preaching and teaching tlieology between a crum- 
bling world behind him and a rising one before him, he found 
time to teach little children in the evening. And, gloomy and 
stern as was Calvin, in Geneva he founded the school—not 
only the school for heroes and martyrs, but the humble primary 
school, the foundation of them all. His solicitude for the 
child, even in the least things, is admirable, and must com- 
mand respect. The first and greatest word of the Reformation 
was the “school ”—universal education for the girls as well as 
the boys, the poor as well as the rich. The very definition of 
a Protestant country is one where all know how toread. And 
the Reformation gave to mothers as a duty the formation of 
the character of their sons. 

This zeal of the Reformers to found schools every-where and 
thus to penetrate with books the humblest classes of the people 
has secured to Northern countries their rapid progress in every 
field of science and learning. It was the German school-master, 
‘ and not the needle-gun, that gained the victory of Sadowa, and 
repeated the feat at Sedan. And now our Government and 
Chambers are seriously undertaking the task of multiplying 
schools and spreading popular instruction. 

The tendency of the Reformation has always been toward 
liberty and democracy, because it has ever been inspired by 
the true spirit of the Gospel. It took up and continued the 
traditions of the primitive Church. From the very com- 
mencement Christianity has been the religion of the poor, the 
oppressed, andthe slave. And this humble origin is its greatest 
glory. The great and the rich have, as the hypocritical Phari- 
see, their kingdom here below. It was necessary to announce 
the glad tidings of another life to the unfortunate and the suffer- 
ing. It was for them that the sacred Sower was at first to scatter 
the seeds of his truth, and among them he sought the workmen 
for his first harvest. But how much now remains of this gospel 
doctrine in the Catholic Pharisaism of the day? Woe to the 
Church that has so corrupted the teachings of Christ as to 
make them the instrament of torture in the hands of aristo- 
cratic tyrants and priests ! 

It was an adage commonly adopted at the close of the last 
century, that republics ought to be founded on virtue. And 
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the facts are numerous which attest that republics are only 
strong, durable, and prosperous in proportion as they are perme- 
ated by the love of liberty and the need of popular education. 
The people of the United States were prepared for liberty 
froni the moment of the Declaration of Independence, because 
the Protestant founders of the Republic contributed to the 
management of free institutions by the teachings of their 
Churches in the principles of toleration, equality, and austerity. 

Catholic nations, on the contrary, raised in the school of in- 
tolerance, seem doomed to perpetual buffetings from tyranny to 
license, and are cast from revolution without restraint to re- 
action without measure. The Republics of South America, like 
that of Spain, are in a perpetual travail of pronunciamientos, 
coups d’ état, and popular fermentations. Upright and loyal 
men, like Castelar and others, endeavored faithfully to acclimate 
the republic beyond the Pyrenees. But, labor lost! Spain 
has returned to its dynasties, as the dog to its vomit. Where 
shall we find material for a republic in a country enervated by 
the Inquisition, imbruted by ignorance, idleness, and supersti- 
tion, and devoured by monks, these vermin of the social body? 

Will France be more fortunate in retaining her republican 
institutions, and accustoming herself to the habits of liberty? 
We have reason to hope, but we have too much cause to fear, 
In the midst of the magnificent inspiration of the French Rev- 
olution, when all hearts were beating high with republican 
ardor, when the ruins of the old world were scattered over 
the soil, and when laws and minds and manners seemed re- 
juvenated, who could have foreseen a reaction so sudden and a 
dictatorship so near? Edgar Quinet, one of the great histori- 
ans of this period, who has judged with the keenest eye the 
men and the deeds of the Revolution, explains the abortion of 
this great effort to have been caused by the error of the revo- 
lutionists, who could not see that Catholicism was the great 
and the principal enemy, nor comprehend that nothing but 
one religion could conquer another. The Revolution should 
have attacked the ancient religion only by substituting for it 
another positive faith. 

These giants of audacity overthrew all else, but remained 
powerless before a superstitious routine. This hes been the 
cause of all the checks for eighty years. The work of 
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the French Revolution was incessantly menaced because the 
religious reformation had not been made, because there were 
too many chains binding us to the Middle Ages, and because 
we had neither the will nor the boldness to sever them. As 
long as we are not emancipated from Rome and its pontifical 
traditions, so long we shall simply be encamped on the soil of 
liberty, and the least gust of wind may disperse our tents, “I 
tell you in deep conviction, Frenchmen, republicans, brethren, 
if we will keep our country from reaction and our race from 
decline ; if we will found otherwise than on sand a government 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity; if we will bequeath to 
our children a Republic, honest, intelligent, peaceful, and in- 
dustrious, let us with our families break irrevocably with 
Rome! Let us demand from a religious reform the secret of 
a moral and political reform. ‘There is the pressing duty ; 
there, if we can see and will it, will be our safety.” 

To this bold measure we anticipate many objections from 
simple women and timorous or indifferent men, who will tell 
us that we ought not to change the religion in which we were 
born—ought not to leave the faith of our fathers. But why 
not abandon the religion of our fathers, as we have laid aside 
their costume, their habits, and their prejudices in educa- 
tion, politics, medicine, ete.? Is religion the only immutable 
thing? The last Ecumenical Council taught us the contrary. 
Our daughters, who are to-day taught the dogmas of the im- 
maculate conception, the infallibility of the Pope, and the 
special worship of the Sacred-Heart, or the apparitions of 
Lourdes and Salette, practice a Catholicism different from that 
of their grandmothers. If it is a misdemeanor to abandon the 
religion of one’s fathers, these were the first to commit it. 
Since they abandoned paganism, Druid-worship, etc., why 
should we not return to them ? 

The clericals will cast at us the ugly word, “Apostasy!” 
But let them talk, and let us apostatize. If to abandon a re- 
ligion which abandons itself is to apostatize, let us have the 
courage and the pride of apostasy ! 

The objection of Freethinkers will be this: We cannot em- 
brace a religion all of whose dogmas we do not accept, nor 
enter a Church whose creed we cannot fully profess. Now, in 
reply to this objection: At first, what we ask of Freethinkers, 
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of whom we are one, is not to commit an act of hypocrisy, to 
pretend to a belief which they have not, nor to accept dogmas 
which their judgment rejects. It is one thing to belong by 
name to a Church, and another thing to belong to it in heart 
and faith. Now, despise it as they do, the Freethinkers nearly 
all belong to the Catholic Church by name. They form an in- 
tegral part of the thirty-five millions of Frenchmen who figure 
as Catholics in official statistics, and who furnish to our clerical 
enemies their grand argument for their rule. They are at- 
tached to Catholicism by baptism, by confirmation, and by mar- 
riage, and the most of them will still be attached to it by their 
funeral obsequies. 

Now, it is these ties, some involuntary, others more or less 
imposed by habit or social requirements, that hold and constrain 
us. The same priest who administered the “sacrament” of 
marriage to the parents will control the education of the chil- 
dren. And how can we reproach our wives for confessing to 
the priest, and confiding to him the moral and religious con- 
trol of their souls and those of our children, when we our- - 
selves, in the flower of our age and the conviction of our office and 
our responsibility, have not been able to take this solemn step 
of marriage without kneeling in a confessional at the feet of a 
man in cassock—sometimes, perchance, himself a villain—and 
without devoutly asking of this sinner the remission of our 
sins ? 

Men may be able to do without religion, but it will be long 
before our wives will do without it, and perhaps this is so 
mach the better for them and for us. Now, in order to bring 
them nearer to us, and to induce them to cease being the un- 
conscious accomplices of the fanatical Ultramontanes, can we 
not go a step to meet them by inviting,them to the platform of a 
religion at the same time more enlightened and less belligerent ? 
Ah! if men were only willing to become the leaders here, and 
be the apostles of their wives, rather than to leave this care to 
others; if, in considering the religious needs of these affection- 
ate and timid souls, and their powerlessness to yield to a cold 
positivism or a brutal materialism, they would undertake to 
lead them by gentleness, oy argument, by example, to a religion 
less gross and a worship less austere, which they could prac- 
tice in common without abjuring the one her native charity 
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and the other his glorious reason, what progress would there 
be gained, what a journey effected, what a guarantee given to 
the peace of households, to the harmony of ‘understandings, to 
the maintenance of morality, to the good order of the commu- 
nity, and the stability of the epublic! 

What we ask of positivists and of deists, as of Christians 
more or less convinced, and all citizens who love their country, 
is to range what faith and religion they may have under a 
standard which may not be that of a Catholicism hostile to the 
Republic, to progress, to liberty, and to themselves. If they 
admit another life, and a better world ; if they believe in a God, 
eternal, just, powerful, good ; if they feel the need of worship- 
ing the God whom their reason proclaims to them, of raising 
their hearts beyond the limited horizon of this earth, why not 
choose, in order to render to him public homage, these simple 
temples without idols and vain images, where an assembly of 
believers in Christ sing in chorus the praises of the Most High, 
listen to instructive and strengthening sermons, which inspire 
the love of the good, and the abandonment of vice and evil 
passions ¢ 

But if this worship seems needless to you, if silent adoration 
suffices you, or if you think you can do without adoration and 
prayers, be it so! but take, at least, the name of Protestant, to. 
indicate that you protest against clericalism and its works; that 
you reject the priest ; that you intend to live and die, control 
your family and raise your children, without him, and that 
your separation from him is complete ; that there is no longer 
any thing common between you and him, not even the name 
of Catholic which they inscribe on the census rolls. In short, 
if you do not turn Protestant in conviction or Christian faith, 
be so at least by the inspiration of an enlightened policy. 

Here the horde of clerical combatants will stop us with the 
accusation of being nothing but political atheists, of accepting 
Protestantism because it is easy and convenient, and of opposing 
religion itself rather than Catholicism. For ourselves we deny 
this. We have sufficiently explained how necessary religion 
and worship seem to us. We can no more conceive society 
without a God than justice without the idea of another life 
and morality without duty. We attack Catholicism not be- 
cause it is the genuine religion which restrains us, but because 
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it is the corruption of Christianity, because it engenders athe- 
ism and unwholesome superstitions, and leads straight to doubt 
and incredulity. 

We do not embrace Protestantism because it is more easy. 
Let some one show us wherein its doctrines are more convenient 
than that of works; wherein the morality of Calvin is less strict 
than that of Catholic teachers. What we ask of Protestantism 
is not a facility for vice, not indulgence for transgression of the 
law of God. If we desired these things we would come to seek 
them of you. How find a more easy doctrine than yours, that 
allows such sweet repose on the bench of the confessional, that 
washes from the basest soul the abomination of the vilest crimes, 
while it condemns to eternal punishment a Newton or a Pas- 
cal, if they die without your offices! Very convenient indeed 
is your religion, with its indulgences and absolutions, its pious 
works, its purchase of souls from purgatory, its daily sacrifice 
of the body of Jesus Christ, its preservative miracles, and its 
pardons sold by the thousand at the hands of those represent- 
atives of God, so accessible that it suffices simply to kneel be- 
fore them with a slight offering in the hand in order to be ab- 
solved of sins, faults, or crimes. 

We seek not the easy but the true path, and we hope to find 
it in the Bible, which you consider it a crime for us to possess, 
And if the trath is not there Reformed Christianity does not 
give it, and much less shall we find it in your ways. You have 
ignored and falsified the Bible, without perceiving that in sap- 
ping this base your entire edifice must totter. If God has given 
us his word, and if man isin quest of this word,which has been 
ignored and violated, it is by you clericals that this violence 
has been committed. The more we withdraw from you, the 
greater is our chance of finding the truth, the way, and the 
life. 

And as to the objections of the politicians: Some friends of 
liberty say, “It is laughable to suppose that France can change 
its religion—this would be making a serious matter of religion, 
and we have too much intelligence for that.” Could we not 
reply in the words of the historian, Quinet? “You are right 
in being so anxious about ridicule; that seems to be the founda- 
tion of your faith. But if this is your principal object, do you 
not fear there may be in the end some ridicule in assuming 
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every-where the defense of your rights, and never being able 
to establish any among yourselves; in ardently desiring liberty 
and assiduously embracing servitude ? ” 

Some have said that Protestantism is liberty as long as it is in 
the minority, and will become tyranny as soon as it attains the 
majority. This fear is without foundation. Protestantism 
would cease to be such from the day that it engaged in per- 
secution. Let the Protestant Church undertake to suppress 
the liberty of its members, and from that hour a rival Church 
would be formed. In Protestant countries we nowhere find 
infringement on the liberty of worship. In England, in the 
Netherlands, in America, the Ultramontanes have the same 
liberty of faith, of worship, and of propagandism as the Prot- 
estants of every sect, and even the Freethinkers. Except in the 
Catholic minority tolerance is every-where in the law, in the 
customs, and in the very air. We may thus conclude that, 
whatever progress Protestantism may make among us, the 
natural division into sects will save us from this danger. 

Again, it is objected that the introduction of a new religion 
would open the way to more fanaticism and confessional dis- 
putes. But we deny the existence of peace. The present 
struggle of parties in cur country is now more religious than 
political. The war is clericalism on the one hand and demo- 
cratic liberty on the other—and this pervades every power, from 
the village gathering to the legislative Chambers. Even those 
who would desire to live in peace with Catholicism are pre- 
vented from doing so by the encroachments of the Court of 
Rome. Ultramontanism triumphant means all else humili- 
ated. Every Catholic to-day must be a crusader, a knight, 
armed with shield and lance. Indifference, if you please, is 
an agreeable condition—tolerance is a fine thing; and liberty 
of conscience is still more acceptable. But how long will you 
be able to preserve the entrenchments from the waves that 
threaten to overflow and submerge them ? 

But let us be quieted as to that! We shall have no more 
Saint-Bartholomew massacres. It is not in politics alone that 
ballots have conquered all other weapons. Opinion is now 
sovereign ; and opinion is no longer on the side of the stake 
or the assassin’s dagger. In religion, as in politics, the triumph 
of a violent party is but transient. After much buffeting we 
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have in politics touched ground in the democratic and parlia- 
mentary republic. In religion, also, we may hope finally to 
plant our tent on solid ground between the reefs of atheism and 
the rocks of clericalism. This promised land will be renewed 
Christianity, or, to eall it by its true name, Protestantism. 

Some will still say to us, How do you expect us to change 
our religion in view of all the eireumstances? The world is 
too old; our religious habits have becomea second nature; our 
traditiops are and have been for ages Catholic; we bow to Rome 
by a force of habit that we cannot resist ; we obey because we 
have obeyed ; we make signs and gestures because all do so 
around us. It is difficult to imagine spontaneous life in this 
dried clay. We reply: Recollect the deserts of Egypt, worn 
out and tarnished as are we; they did not hesitate to leap at a 
new thought im the horizon of other nations. Was Rome 
young when Paul came in the name of an “unknown God ” 
to bring to it the words of merey and peace? Did not even 
the dark Catacombs respond im a long echo? In short, were 
those nations young which, in the sixteenth century, responded 
to the calls of the Reformation, and were ready for conflicts of 
the faith ¢ , 

We hear the reply that there is only one period in the life of 
nations ripe for a reform or a renaissance; and that this Refor- 
niation should have succeeded in its own age; to-day it is too 
late ; the opportunity once lost will not return. But do our oppo- 
nents prove this? If it were a law of history that it never 
recommences, neither the Reformation nor the Renaissance 
would have taken place; for what were these but a return to 
ancient ideas, the Reformation resuming the work of primitive 
Christianity, and the Renaissance seizing anew the inspiration 
of Greece and Rome? The same ideas came to light at differ- 
ent periods with different success, as may be seen in the vari- 
ous republics of history. And if we cannot recommence the 
work of an epoch, nothing prevents us from resuming it at the 
point where it was interrupted. Persecutions seldom have the 
last word, as is proved by the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. 

The Freneh Revolution left the religious work undone, and 
it is for us to undertake the renovation where the sixteenth 
century left the Reformation ; we must take it up and finish it. 

Fourtn Series, Vor. XXXI.—384 
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We have lost two centuries in the ruts of the Middle Ages, 
while our neighbours have gone ahead. The instinct of the 
country feels this to-day, and the nation is inquiring the cause 
of the checks that it has received. Indeed, it knows them, and 
suffers from them, and would willingly remove them. It 
knows the name of the enemy that has shipwrecked it, and sees 
the light-house of the Reformation beckoning it to safety and a 
port. And for this reason our appeal will be heard. There are 
voices in the air and signs in the horizon indicating this. The 
religious crisis is now in an active state. 

The cause only wants leaders—will Protestantism supply 
them? run new risks, and suffer new persecutions?. Yes; be- 
cause Protestantism has never abdicated its rights—the fire of 
proselytism is not extinguished in its bosom. As a proof of it, 
see its schools, its benevolent and religious associations of every 
kind—the foreign missions, the tract and Bible societies, that 
sprang spontaneously from its lap. Great sacrifices are made, 
and large sums expended to sustain these works.. But hitherto 
these Protestant associations in France have failed, because 
they have worked with individuals rather than the masses, 
Now, individuals are only strong when they know themselves 
to be of a legion. The bravest soldier in the army displays all 
his courage only when he feels his regiment is behind him.. 
In France this fear of isolation has been a great obstacle to 
reform. 

It has been the error of French Protestantism to take too 
little account of human means; they might, perhaps, have tri- 
umphed in the religious wars had they not too long hesitated 
to defend their faith by force of arms. If, in the beginning, 
they had responded to violence by resistance, if they had not 
allowed their martyrs to be massacred while preaching obe- 
dience to established powers, if they had had less scruples in 
asking for foreign support when the Catholic party had already 
called the Spaniards into France, if they had not extended 
their necks to the assassins of Saint Bartholomew, they would 
have become masters of the situation, and the history of France 
would have been changed. 

We press upon this point because we believe that a portion 
of the Protestant Church hesitates to encourage a movement 
such as we recommend. Eloquent and fervent preachers fear 
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that a political movement would bring to their ranks adherents 
more to be dreaded than desired ; the pure current of their re- 
ligion would be rendered turbid by floods of slime from neigh- 
boring marshes, and it would be choked by those who have no 
clear perception of gospel truths. The Church of the elect 
would be drowned in the Church of the multitude. To these 
we reply, You think yon have the true and saving faith. The 
Gospel is in your eyes the way, the truth, and the life. Now, 
almost the whole of France lives to-day separated from evan- 
gelical teaching by fanaticism or anti-religious prejudices. Ca- 
tholicism walls itself in against you by forbidding intercourse 
with your pastors, churches, and schools, and interdicting your 
Bible. On the other hand, liberalism, too much oceupied in 
its conflicts with clericalism, lends but an absent or unwilling 
ear to your complaints. 

We say: Let the barriers that separate us drop! It is true 
we are Freethinkers, but you yourselves claim free thought 
and investigation. Restore to us, in its integrity and purity, 
the’ Gospel which a hated Church has withdrawn from us. 
Who knows but that in the number of your new allies, your 
political adherents, many may follow you into the “narrow 
path.” We offer you a field and a mode of evangelization, and 
we come to you on your reputation for liberalism and tolerance, 
and remind you of the word of the Master, “ Knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.” If, before you open, you demand 
a profession of faith in all points like your own, we ask, Is this 
the way to extend the conquests of your Church, and bring 
souls to Christ ? 

Are not the Churches of the multitude the hearth where is 
renewed the flame of the Churches of the faithful? The more 
numerous the former, the more will be the chances of the latter. 
And, finally, if there are few chosen for the many called, is the 
way to increase the number of the chosen to restrict the num- 
ber of the called? It is not thus that Jesus understood ac- 
cess to the kimgdom of heaven. He bade his servants go out 
into the highways and byways, and invite to the wedding all 
that they could find, good or evil, so that the wedding hall 
might be filled. 

With mutual concessions we believe the alliance of Protest- 
antism and democracy pessible; let us join hands against the 
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perils that threaten society, liberty, the family, and religion. 
The signs and symptomsare favorable. The liberal and demo- 
eratic press is advising rationalists, skeptics, and Christians 
who are only Christians, to range themselves under the official 
banner of Protestantism. The “Belgian Review” has an ar- 
tiele entitled, “ How raise an Altar against an Altar ;” which 
shows the practieal means of extending the Reformation in 
Belgium. The letters of Ronchard, eounselor-general, openly 
abjuring Catholicism for Protestantism, have attracted much 
attention. Bouchard has already joined the Reformed Church. 
M. Turquet, republican deputy from Aisne, has just entered 
the Protestant Church with all his family, and it is said that his 
example will be followed by a whole village there. At Mont- 
morin the work of evangelization extends to an entire com- 
munity, and the Protestant place of worship is so crowded that 
hundreds leave the door. The Kittle parish of Ain, tired of the 
demands of its curate, sent for a preacher of the Reformed 
Church, and, after having listened to him a few times, consti- 
tuted themselves into a new Protestant eongregation. 

In Belgium the political contests are now clearly drawn be- 
tween Liberals and Ultramontanes. Some of the best minds in 
the land are now engaged in showing to the statesmen and 
the people the neeessity of throwing off the Catholie yoke in. 
school and Church. Many men of mark have embraced Prot- 
estantism and become members of the Reformed Church. 
These movements are rapidly spreading in that part of Belgium 
where, in the sixteenth century, the Reformation was violently 
repressed by the ferocities of the Duke of Alva. Congrega- 
tions are being formed and eharches built, and the demand is 
for pastors to supply them. 

In France men of all conditions and opinions are talking of 
the subject, and declaring themselves ready to joim a move- 
ment to pass over to Protestantism, which they consider far 
superior to the Catholicism in which they were raised. What 
prevents a great many is the fear of being singular,.of making 
an excitement, and of exposing themselves to clerical wrath. 
Thus the individual conversion will be more rare tlian conver- 
sion in groups. What is needed, therefore, is to: call every 
body to the glad tidings, and encourage them to: form into 
Protestant communities.. We must preach in the public squares, 
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use the press in the form of books and journals, and have meet- 
ings to promote the great cause of religious democracy. 

We need a religious campaign, with a watchword that will 
harmonize with the present current of opinion, and open to it 
avenues of egress. If the idea of political conversions were 
admitted by both Protestants and republicans, and were to re- 
ceive a vigorous start by the press, it would gain strength as a 
train of powder is fired by a spark. It has not cost many years 
to make France republican. With a campaign well conducted, 
it would hardly require more time to make France, which is 
only Catholic in name but anticlerical in fact, a Protestant 
France in fact. 

Napoleon said at St. Helena that France would have fol- 
lowed him if he had run up the Protestant flag. If Napoleon 
could have done this, why cannot a republican nation do it? 
There is something that is even stronger than triumphant 
Cesars—it is the Jdea. Why cannot public opinion, aided by 
the press and the platform, effect the boast of the despot? All 
that we ask of the Government would be neutrality. We ask 
the liberty of public assembly for this purpose, a privilege which 
would have given victory to the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century. We propose the formation of societies of good men, 
Protestants by faith and judgment, who would act as heralds 
in the work of evangelization, and gather all the sympathies 
floating in the atmosphere of intelligent and liberal France. 
These would be the missionaries of the word, and would form 
a center around whom the believing and the doubtful would 
group. They should open their doors to all loyal and sincere 
alliances, thongh composed of groping men. In the confusion 
of the start much base metal might flow in, but in time this 
could be separated from the pure. 

A first group being formed, curiosity would be excited, and 
men would slip in first with one foot and then with two. 
They listen, and, hearing only frank and encouraging words, 
prejudices would fall. On returning to their homes they com- 
pare the teachings of the two creeds, and, feeling themselves 
strong in the company of friends to assist them in bearing the 
anathemas of a powerless Church, they hasten to join their 
brothers, and the movement thus commenced cannot fail to 
spread. In this work we count on France, but we count also 
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on God, on that powerful and eternal God, impartial Judge of 
human actions, irrefutable witness of the greatness of the de- 
cline of empires. 

With the knowledge of our suffering, may he put into the 
hearts of our brothers the conviction of the remedy! And 
may we, under his auspices, give, as did the people of America 
during their War of Rebellion, the example of the uprising of 
a great people. Let us ask of genuine Christianity the secret, 
less material than moral, of these sudden uprisings. With a 
common heart let us devote ourselves to the work of deliver- 
ance. Let us struggle with all onr weapons to wrest our coun- 
try from the detestable yoke of clericalism. Our children’s 
children will then some day place on the fagade of our ancient 
temples, purged of idols and given up to the worship of the 
Most High, that sentence which Rabelais had inscribed on the 
portal of his temple of the will: “ Enter, and establish here the 
true faith.” 





22> 
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Art. VIL—THE REVISED METHODIST HYMNAL. 


By the revised Methodist Hymnal is meant the collection of | 
hymns made and set to music by the Committee of Fifteen, 
appointed by the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
under authority imparted by the General Conference held in 
Baltimore in 1876—a Committee selected from the eastern, 
middle and western sections of the Church, in view of their 
estimated efficiency and adaptability for the task. 


SvuccEssIVE REVISIONS. 


This revision of the standard hymnic manual is the sixth that 
has been made since the introduction of Methodism into the 
United States of America. The first American hymn book was 
used for eleven years, the second for twenty-four years, the 
third for twelve years, the fourth for twenty-one years, the 
fifth—now supplanted by the completed werk of the revisers— 
has been in use for twenty-nine years. Thus the average age 
of each revision is less than twenty years. 

Churchly experience forbids the expectation entertained by 
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the five Bishops who signed the address prefixed to the revision 
of 1849, that another will not be required for “generations to 
come.” The “generations to come” will, doubtless, provide 
for their own lyrical needs. The business of the General Con- 
ference, and of the Committee appointed under its auspices, 
was to provide for the wants of the present generation. This 
they have done to the best of their ability.. Neither time, nor 
labor, nor careful thought has been spared in the preparation 
of as perfect a thesaurus of sacred lyrics as the size of a con- 
venient and portable volume will allow. 


REASONS FOR THE SIXTH REVISION. 


Every book, and every revision of a book, ought to have a 
raison d'etre, a sufficient justification for its existence. Espe- 
cially is this true of hymnic revisions. Changed conditions, 
new necessities, enlarged demands, warranted all former alter- 
ations, and amply vindicate the one just accomplished. The 
fifth revision, though nominally the joint work of the Revs. 
D. Dailey, J. B. Alverson, J. Floy, D. Patten, Jun., and F. 
Merrick, with whom were associated Messrs. R. A. West and 
D. Cramer—author of the excellent work entitled, ‘‘ Methodist 
Hymnology”—was mainly the product of Dr, Floy’s tireless 
energy and assiduous\application. Nor is it any disparage- 
ment to the labors of one so noble and gifted that many be- 
lieved the volume, as it left his hands, contained grave imper- 
fections and defects. They contended that, however grand 
and beautiful as poems some of the included compositions may 
be, they are none the less unsuited to the demands of public 
worship. Though favorites for private devotion, they are in- 
effective as instruments of praise and prayer by the great con- 
gregation. The peculiarly difficult metrical structure of many 
condemns them as unavailable. Others are destitute of special 
merit. Again, some are purely didactic and comparatively 
void of devotional spirit, while others include expressions re- 
pugnant to good taste and objectionable to judicious criticism. 

449. “Me, in my blood, thy love pass’d by, 
And stopp’d my ruin to retrieve ; 


Wept o’er my soul thy pitying eye; 
Thy bowels yearn’d, and sounded,—Live!” . 


has been repeatedly adduced as a glaring example. 
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Another class is composed of commonplace hymns that have 
every-where failed to win popular favor, and are rarely used 
as vehicles of religious thought and aspiration. Yet others 
are so closely akin in thought, style, and diction, that some 
may wisely be spared to afford room for others of equal merit, 
varied character, and wider adaptation. Keen scent for doe- 
trinal heresy also detected, or thought it detected, unsoundness 
in some of Charles Wesley’s hymns, probably written before 
Moravian instrumentality led him out of lifeless formalism into 
the light and liberty of the children of God. His baptismal 
hymn, No. 258, must have been composed under the influence 
of his faith in baptismal regeneration—an unscriptural tenet, 
energetically repudiated by John Wesley, and no less thor- 
oughly by his disciples. If the prayer embodied in that hymn, 


‘‘ Make the unconscious lepers clean,” 


conscientiously expressed Charles Wesley’s convictions as to 
their moral state, it certainly contrasts strongly with the words 
of the Lord Jesus: “ Suffer little children, and forbid them not 
to come unto me, for of sncli is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Honest objections were raised to the statement in hymn 397: 


“Ne’er was a heart more base 
And false than mine has been; 

More faithless to its promises,— 
More prone to every sin.” 


Can every one truthfully sing these lines? They give utter- 
ance to feelings of deepest self-humiliation and contrition; but 
are they in harmony with literal fact? Such questioners would 
fain restrict the poet’s license, and force him to sing within 
the bounds of mathematical precision. From their stand-point 
this and kindred verses do seem to “lean too much toward 
Calvinism.” They do not wholly harmonize with the doc- 
trines of Scripture, or with those of evangelically Arminian 
theology. Hymn 1006 “leans too much” in the opposite 
direction—toward Universalism :— : 


“ Rejoice, ye that love him; his power cannot fail; 
His omnipotent goodness shall surely prevail ; 

The triumph of evil will shortly be past, 

And omnipotent mercy shall conquer at last.” 
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This is a glowing and spirited quatrain ; but it is heterodox. 
It implies the ultimate annihilation of all moral evil, and the 
restoration of all intelligent beings to holiness and happiness, 
and therefore ought to be extruded. 

“Imperfect in what it comprises, the hymn book is also de- 
fective in what it does not comprise. Where are the hymns 
for charitable objects, for foreign and home missions, for tem- 
perance and social reforms? True, there are some, but they 
are inadequate in number and quality. Where, too, are the 
grand old hymns of the ages, made accessible to us within the 
past twenty years by the translations of Neale, Caswall, Stan- 
ley, and Charles¢ Where are the touching lyrics of Faber, of 
Elliott, of many modern singers in God’s spiritual Israel? ‘The 
Methodist collection ought to include these, but does not.” 

All these reasons were repeatedly and forcibly urged to-in- 
duce the General Conference to provide for another revision. 
Nor were additional arguments wanting. The Hymn-Tune 
Buok, issued by the Book Concern, failed to win popular favor. 
Enterprising pastors, willing to profit by its fickle gales, com- 
piled ephemeral collections, and used them in social and public 
worship. Pushing publishers, also, competed with the standard 
manual, and, where successful, not infrequently introduced 
heterodoxy tenfold more dangerous than all Charles Wesley’s 
lapses put together, besides vitiating the poetical taste of the 
people. We speak of these things as in the past. They are 
extant now. Lyrically, or hymnically, the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church is demoralized to an extent that would call down 
the heartiest denunciations of John Wesley, and of St. Paul 
too, could they enter upon a fresh tour of episcopal super- 
vision. Denominational purity, uniformity, efficiency, and 
progress, all unite in imperative demand for a revised Hymnal, 
a demand which the one just perfected is held by the Board of 
Bishops, who have unanimously indorsed it, to amply supply. 


CHARACTER OF THE NEw HyMNAL. 


If the revised Hymnal be not the best extant, it is because 
the Committee were not capable of constructing it. It does 
not satisfy the ideal conceptions of any one member, nor of 
any one class in the Church. If it did, the very satisfaction 
would condemn it as an ecumenical failure; for it ought to 
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meet the intellectual and moral necessities of all classes, from 
the ézte of metropolitan society, to the emancipates of the rice 
swamps and cotton plantations. In order to this the needs 
and tastes of every section of the country were diligently as- 
eertained by the Committee. No source of information was 
neglected. Conference associates, correspondents, Church pa- 
pers, were anxiously consulted. Exemption from one-sided 
criticism is more than can reasonably be anticipated by those 
acquainted with human nature. 

Not unfrequently that one-sided criticism is perfectly sincere. 
That it is in any degree unjust is not an intentional fault of 
the critic. It is wholly due to a want of personal acquaint- 
ance with the difficulties of the subject. The Committee have 
selected the best temperance hymns they could find, and em- 
bodied them in the Hymnal. That they have not inserted 
more, and of better and more inspiring quality, is due to their 
inability to find such hymns, although they sought for them 
with most painstaking care. The temperance reform has in- 
spired the grandest oratory, the most moving eloquence, but has 
hitherto failed to impart the poetic aflatus in measure requisite 
to the production of immortal or universally popular lyrics. 

Some may inquire why the Committee did not insert such a 
collection of popular hymns and choruses as would insure the 
introduction of the Hymnal into all our Sunday-schools and 
social meetings. It has inserted such a collection as ought to 
insure such introduction, and the universal use of the Hymnal 
for a long period, at least. This is all that any collection of 
popular hymns and choruses has ever effected, or can effect. 
Had the Committee inserted as many ephemeral compositions 
as the best of the thirty-cent manuals contain, the book would 
have been incumbered with what, in two or three years at 
longest, would have been antiquated and worn out. Another 
revision would have been imperatively demanded in less than 
five years. 

_ Popular favorites in the shape of new hymns, ditties, 
choruses, and tunes, are almost invariably passing fugitives. 
They tarry but a while, and then pass from affection and 
memory into practical oblivion. ~The demand for “ Devotional 
Melodies,” “ Zion’s Songsters,” “ Winnowed Hymns,” “ Hal- 
lowed Songs,” “ Chautauqua Carols,” and the whole family of 
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musical fantasies, cannot be met by a standard hymnal that is 
only designed to meet every real want and every holy desire 
of earnest Christian souls. 

The religious public w7// have such publications, without 
doubt. The Committee would gladly have ministered to 
such demand by the preparation of a suitable volume, that 
would contain all that is excellent and attractive in the com- 
pilations of Moody and Sankey and their tuneful brethren, 
and that should noé contain any doubtful theology; but such 
was not the duty imposed upon them. The enterprising and 
judicions Agents are competent to such provision, and may 
eventually make it. The business of the Committee was to 
prepare a Hymnal, and a Hymnal with Tunes, adapted to social 
and private worship. This they have done to the best of their 
power. If it be but a few steps in advance of others as a re- 
pository of general supplies, then is it entitled to the highest 
consideration and warmest praise. The Committee have had 
command of the richest hymnologic treasures of all climes and 
centuries, the choice between faithful and excellent transla- 
tions, and the assistance, in some rare cases, of modern writers. 
They have had the experience of predecessors to guide them, 
ample allowance of time to perfect the work, and have devoted 
themselves to it with a persistent enthusiasm born of love and 
conscience united. Hymns, verses, lines even, were discussed 
by the hour. No hymn was excluded or admitted without the 
requisite two thirds majority ; nor any changes permitted un- 
less convinced of the utility and propriety of such alterations. 
Two or three of the Committee have achieved local distinction 
as poets, and even national reputation as composers. The re- 
mainder, composed of college presidents, professors, presiding 
elders, pastors, and one lawyer, were representatives of distinct 
classes of culture, position, and experience, and ought to have 
produced a result at once ecumenical and represeutative— 
ecumenical because truly representative. In striving to em- 
body a possible ideal, the essential conditions of the charter 
were rigidly observed; but not with such slavish adherence to 
literal details as to interfere with the best outcome of the work 
possible to the Committee as a whole. How far their diligent 
and self-sacriticing toils have been crowned with success is for 
the Church, whose servants they are, to judge. . 
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Size oF THE NEW HYMNAL. 


Including doxologies, the number of hymns in the revised 
collection is 1,136. To these a number of chants are added in 
the musical edition, which raises the total to about the same 
figures as those of the fifth revision. Less than these would 
not have satisfied the needs of a Church whose communicants 
and adherents include nearly one sixth of the nation, or 
between six and seven million souls. Had the Committee 
unwisely hearkened -to the clamor for reduced size, another 
revision would have been called for in less than ten years, 
enormons additional expense been thereby incurred, and cor- 
responding dissatisfaction created. As it is, the revised Hym- 
nal is the smallest of leading American hymn books. Se- 
lecting six out of the list, the average number of hymns is 
found to be 1,258; one hundred and twenty-two more than 
the number provided for the social and public worship of the 
largest evangelical denomination on the continent. Theory is 
one thing, practice is another. Compilers who set out with 
inexorable resolve to compress their denominational manuals 
into smaller dimensions ended by largely increasing them. 
The gratuitous advisers of reduction in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church would have done no better, for the sternest 
advocate of a volume containing only about seven hundred 
hymns never accompanied advice by a list of more than one 
hundred that in his judgment ought to be omitted. 


ToricAL ARRANGEMENT. 


The topical arrangement of the hymns in the new book cor- 
responds with the successive unfolding of Christian life. First, 
we find hymns of general and specific worship ; then of praise 
for the gift of divine revelation; of repentance, faith, joy in 
believing, entire consecration, sanctification, and Christian 
growth; hymns that describe the branching out of that life 
into all works of holy usefulness ; hymns appropriate to all the 
changeful phases of our earthly pilgrimage; hymns contem- 
plative of the judgment, contident in the approach of death, 
and rejoicing with joy unspeakable and full of glory in pros- 
pect of heaven. 
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Hymns PorpuntarR BEcAUSE EmMBopIED EXPERIENCES, 


Multitudes of hymns owe permanent popularity to the fact 
that they voice—as admirers cannot do—the profoundest sor- 
rows, the richest joys, the loftiest aspirations, and the special 
experiences of the human heart. ‘“ Poetry is the divinest of 
all arts; for it is the breathing or expression of that principle 
or sentiment which is deepest and sublimest in human na- 
ture.” Its finest productions are those which utter the soul’s 
intense thirst for God—“ As the hart panteth after the water- 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God ;”—that ‘ en- 
list the devotional element in our nature as their highest 
power, and recite in glowing language the fervid experiences 
of the soul in its communion with God, the struggles of peni- 
tence, the triumphs of faith, and the aspirations of a holy hope, 
that soars from the grave to the skies.” 

The lyrieal poetry that will always find universal accept- 
ance is that which gushes naturally from a bursting heart; a 
heart that pours itself out in song because it must do so; that 
can no more help singing in solemn, plaintive, or joyous 
strains than the nightingale can help singing in the darkness, 
or the bobolink in the sunshine. 

“Poetry,” says Wordsworth, “is the spontaneous overflow 
of powerful feeling.” Byron also says: “ Poetry is a distinct 
faculty, it will not come when called.” It is a “kind of in- 
spiration,” and is most powerful when the inspired singer 
enjoys “an unction from the Holy One,” and aims like him 
at the perfect sanctity of those for whom he sings. Such poets 
sing for humanity, and when gifted with brilliant genius their 
songs become hymns for the ages, imperishable, spirit-stirring, 
and more highly prized as the years roll on. They lift the 
leaden weight of earthly care from the crushed spirit, awaken 
the dormant God-consciousness within it, infuse power into its 
moral faculties, and stimulate to the acquisition of all things 
that are pure, lovely, and of good report. David sings for 
humanity in its yearnings for God and its strugglings for god- 
liness, and is more read and studied to-day than Paul in his 
theological expositions to the Romans, or Hebraic dissertations 
on the Mosaic economy. Watts, Wesley, Cowper, Newton, 
Montgomery, all sing for their race, and find hundreds of read 
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ers where Shakspeare, Milton, and Dante find one. The reason 
for the general favoritism of numerous hymns in the Methodist 
collection is, that they are the utterance of heart experiences 
which repeat themselves continually in the lives of modern 
Christians. The depth and intensity of such experiences give 
elevation of sentiment, felicity of diction, beauty of imagery, 
force of style, and all other qualities which constitute genuine 
poetry. 

How many persons of strong sense and great religious 
earnestness, who are passing through the sorrows of bereave- 
ment and of failing health, find their own spiritual lives 
mirrored in the touching hymn of the Unitarian, Sarah F, 
Adams :— 

724. “Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

Lovers of peace,and unity, vexed and worried by ecclesias- 
tical dissensions, will appreciate the hymn of the good Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan, written during the controversial heats of the 
fourth century, and particularly the second verse :— 

107. “Curb thou for us the unruly tongue; 
Teach us the way of peace to prize; 


And close our eyes against the throng 
Of earth’s absorbing vanities.” 


One remarkable hymn is that of King Gustavus Adolphus, 
of Sweden, commencing :— 


569. “ Fear not, O little flock, the foe.” 


It was issued in 1631 by Altenburg, who called it “a heart- 
cheering song of comfort, or the watch-word of the evangelical 
army in the battle of Leipsic, September 7, 1621, ‘God with 
us.” It became the battle-song of the Protestant hero, who 
often sang it with his troops, and sang it for the last time 
when entering the field of Lutzen against the Papal Wallen- 
stein, “his last field, the scene of his last victory, and to him 
the field of triumphant death.” It has cheered many a Chris- 
tian soldier since then. 


133. ‘Come, O my soul, in sacred lays,” 
by Rev. Dr. Blacklock, is invested with unique charms, as the 
effusion of one who lost his sight at the age of six months, but who 
reveled in the beauties of creation he so faithfully describes as he 
pictured them on the canvass of imagination. Burke thought 
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him worthy of mention in his treatise on the “Sublime and 
Beautiful.” 


457. ‘Come, Saviour, Jesus, from above,” 


translated from the French of Madame A. Bourignon, by 
John Wesley, portrays, in the very language of its longings for 
Christ, the life of self-abnegation, practical usefulness, suffer- 
ing, patience, mystical piety, and catholic love that so con- 
spicuously characterized her. 

Cowper’s religious autobiography is compressed into the 
hymns which appear in this book. Delicate in health, ex- 
ceedingly nervous, and with constitutional tendencies to in- 
sanity, he lived on the very edge of spiritual despair, when 
friends intentionally placed a Bible in his way. He pored 
over its contents, and, through faith, passed from great dark- 
ness into marvelous light. He says: “ The Lord was pleased 
to reveal himself in his word, and to draw the poor, desponding 
soul to his own bosom of infinite love. Immediately I received 
strength to believe, and the full beams of the Sun of Right- 
eousness shone upon me. I saw the sufficiency of the atone- 
ment Christ had made—my pardon sealed in his blood, and all 
the fullness and completeness of his justification. Unless the 
Almighty arm had been under me I think I should have died 
with gratitude and joy. For many succeeding weeks tears 
were ready to flow if I did but speak of the Gospel, or men- 
tion the name of Jesus. To rejoice day and night was all my 
employment; too happy to sleep much, I thought it was lost 
time that was spent in slumber.” The remembrance of that 
clear and powerful conversion dictated hymns 


296. ‘What glory gilds the sacred page.” 
319. ‘There is a fountain filled with blood.” 
Inward fears and spiritual conflicts followed the happy season 
of espousal to Christ, and breathed themselves into this hymn, 
549, “O for a closer walk with God.” “ 
Trust in God was unshaken. Walking in the densest gloom, 
he held tenaciously to the unseen hand, whose tender pressure 
guided his faltering steps. 
552. “Hark! my soul, it is the Lord,” 
reveals his communion with Jesus; and hymn 
641, “Sometimes a light surprises,” 
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discloses occasional rifts in the cloud through which the heav- 
enly glory streamed. At Huntingdon he greatly enjoyed divine 
worship. Full of joy, he retired from God’s house to the “calm 
retreat ” of solitude, and there having seen God, as it were 
“face to face,” he poured out his heart in hymn 


44, “Jesus, where’er thy people meet.” 


His best known lyric is said by some to have been composed 
on return from an unsuccessful attempt to do what he be- 
lieved to be the will of God by drowning himself in the river 
Ouse. He was prevented from accomplishing his purpose by 
the wandering of his driver from the proper way to the river. 
Others say that it was written during a solitary walk in the 
fields, with the presentiment of insanity upon him, yet still 
clinging to the everlasting rock. Of that hymn :— 


161. “God moves in a mysterious way,”— 


Montgomery says, that “it is a lyric of high tone and character, 
and rendered awfully interesting by the circumstances under 
which it was written—in the twilight of departing reason.” 
Charlotte Elliott, one of the sweetest songstresses of the cent- 

ury, puts all her experience of repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ, with beautiful eandor and sim- 
plicity, into hymns 

363. “ With tearful eyes I look around.’’ 

393. “Just as I am, without one plea.” 


Devotional experience is afterward embodied in 
752. “My God, is any hour so sweet.” 


The favorite hymn of Dr. Faweett is said to have been writ- 
ten in 1772, to commemorate his deeision to remain with his 
attached people at Wainsgate, “The farewell sermon was 
preached, the wagons were loaded, when love and tears pre- 
vailed, and Dr. Faweett saerificed the attractions of a London 
pulpit to the affection of his poor but devoted flock.” 

19%, “Blest be the tie that binds,” 


is no less familiar to American Methodists than to English 


Baptists. 
Paul Gerhardt’s hymns, translated from the German by John 
Wesley, are the stalwart and splendid offspring of his own re- 
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ligious career. The distractions and sufferings of the Thirty 
Years’ War, the persecutions endured because of his fidelity to 
Christ, and the marvelous mercies showered upon him, ena- 
bled him to compose these heart-utterances of simple but sub- 
lime faith and love. With German and all other Christians 
they are deservedly favorites. Schiller’s mother taught them 
to her sons; “and the genius of the young poet was at once 
purified and nourished by these spiritual effusions, of which he 
became very fond.” 


222. “O sacred Head, now wounded,” 


is Dr. J. W. Alexander’s translation of Gerhardt’s rendering of 
the Latin hymn, “ Salve, caput cruentatum,” ascribed to Ber- 
nard of Olairvaux—a remarkable hymn, that witnesses to the 
essential unity of Christ's Church under the widest external 
diversities. 

672. ‘Commit thou all thy griefs,” 

673. ‘Give to the winds thy fears,” 


are parts of Gerhardt’s most popular hymn, said to have been 
written at the time when he was ordered to quit the country 
because his views differed from those of the king. He went 
with his wife on foot. On seeking refuge one night at a vil- 
lage inn, the wife, affected by their altered condition, burst 
into tears. The poet-husband reminded her of the verse, 
“Commit thy way unto the Lord,” Psalm xxxvii, 5, and, 
retiring to an arbor, wrote this hymn. “The same night 
two gentlemen arrived, who had come by order of Duke 
Christian of Merseburg to invite the poet to that city, and 
to inform him that the duke had settled a considerable pen- 
sion upon him as a compensation for the injustice of which 
he was a victim. Gerhardt then gave his wife the hymn he 
had written in trouble but in faith, and said, ‘See how God 
provides! Did I not bid you to trust in God, and all would 
be well.’ ” 

It is said that Richard Cobden departed this life repeating 
that grand old strain rendered from Scheffler by John Wesley, 


478. “Thee will I love, my joy, my crown.” 


Luther, the typical German and “the monk that shook the 
world,” was a vigorous singer. ‘“ With some others” he “ put 
Fourru Series, Vor. XXXI.—85 
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together a few hymns, in order to bring into full play the 
blessed Gospel.” Germany sang Luther’s words and Luther's 
tunes. ‘‘ Luther has done us more harm by his songs than by 
his sermons,” said the enemies of the Reformation. Coleridge 
believed that he “did as much for the Reformation by his 
hymns as by his translation of the Bible.” 


166. “A mighty fortress is our God.” 


This watch-word of the Protestant Reformers cheered armies to 
the conflict and consoled believers in the hour of fiery trial. It 
was written in the year when the evangelical princes delivered 
that protest at the Diet of Spires from which “ Protestants ” 
take their name. Luther often sang it in 1530, while the 
Diet of Augsburg was sitting. It has been styled the national 
hymn of Protestant Germany. 


911. “Flung to the heedless winds,” 


is another heroic hymn, full of undoubting confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of the Gospel of Christ. 
Lyte’s tender and touching lyric, 


93. ‘Abide with me! Fast falls the eventide,” 


was composed in the autumn of 1847, just on the eve of his 
final journey to Nice, where his mortal remains rest in hope of 
glorious resurrection to eternal life. He had addressed his 
congregation in solemn, parting words, and administered to 
them the Lord’s supper for the last time. On retiring to rest 
he presented this hymn to a dear relative, together with the 
music he had adapted to it. Impassioned, earnest, familiar 
yet reverent, and strong in the faith that will not be denied, it 
is worthy of the muse of Bernard or Gerhardt. It has justly 
become a universal favorite. 


421. “My hope is built on nothing less,” 


was suggested to Rev. E. Mote when engaged in business pur- 
suits, and probably while thinking of a dying friend, to whom, 
and to thousands besides, it has been of unspeakable benefit. 


682. “Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom,” 


possesses great autobiographic interest. The author had been 
overtaken by illness, his soul was passing through remarkable 
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changes, and he was watching with feelings of unrest, akin to 
the agitation of the Mediterranean waves on which he was 
voyaging, the religious movements going on in England, when 
he wrote this beautiful hymn. 

423. “In evil long I took delight,” 

316. ‘ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,” 
hymns composed by John Newton, “once an infidel and liber- 
tine, a servant of slaves in Africa,” but subsequently a godly 
and devoted minister of Christ. The first is evidently auto- 
biographic—the second as obviously experiential. 


726. “Come, thou Fount of every blessing,” 


an effusion of the gifted but eccentric Robinson, who after be- 
ing connected with the Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and 
Unitarians successively, exemplified the proneness of the heart 
to forsake God by habits of levity. ‘“ Madam,” said he, with 
bursting tears, to a lady who called his attention to this hymn, 
“Tam the poor, unhappy man who composed that hymn many 
years ago; and I would give a thousand worlds, if I had them, 
to enjoy the feeling I then had.” 


420. “Now I have found the ground wherein,” 


was written just when Rothe, the author, and Count Zinzen- 
dorf were happiest, usefulest, and most united. It is full of 
triumphant thanksgiving. John Fletcher loved it dearly. 
When dying, he repeated the word “ boundless” in the lines, 


“ While Jesus blood, through earth and skies, 
‘Mercy, free, boundless mercy!’ cries,” 


with surprising energy. 

Hart, “a brand plucked from the burning,” invites sinners 
to the Saviour with a fervid eloquence that flows from a heart 
on fire with love, in hymn 


” 


340. ‘Come, ye sinners, poor and needy.” 


Anne Steele and Madame Guyon’s compositions breathe en- 
tire and willing submission to God in the bereavements and 
sorrows through which they traveled to the skies. Gerhard 
Tersteegen, who at the age of twenty-seven wrote, in his own 
blood, a form of self-dedication to Jesus, appears as the poetic 
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exponent of entire consecration. H. Kirke White’s course 
from skepticism to Christian faith is recorded in his “ Star of 


Bethlehem.” Miss Anna Warner’s 





572. “One more day's work for Jesus,” 


is a poetic rendering of the sentiments of Rev. B. M. Adams, 
whose Sunday evening letter to that excellent lady contained 
those words. Toplady’s 


415. “ Rock of ages, cleft for me,” 


is the hymn on which his lyrical reputation chiefly reposes. It 
imparted consolation to Prince Albert in his passing hour. 
Translated into many languages, it never fails to suffuse the 
eyes of thonghtful singers with grateful tears. Men, women, 
and children have departed this life with its words on their 
lips. Charles Wesley and Augustus M. Toplady were theol- 
ogically divided on earth, but must be more lovingly united in 
heaven by reason of the wondrons improvement effected by 
the former in the versification of this Christian classie. 


DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 


Glancing over the list of authors, the reader’s eye rests on 
the name of good Bishop Ken, whose three hymns, “ Morning,” 
“ Evening,” and “ Midnight,” have done more service to hu- 
manity than three hospitals could have done, and have laid the 
Chureh of the living God under lasting obligations; on that 
of John Milton, England’s sublimest poet and grandest secre- 
tary of state; on James Montgomery’s, author of “ peculiarly 
noble and sublime pseans of missionary triumph ;” on that of 
the eccentrie but godly More; of Neale, translator of the old 
Greek and Latin hymnists ; and, notably, of Bernard of Clu- 
ny, whose imperishable ode appears for the first time in the 
Methodist Hymnal. Oberlin—evangelist, pioneer, philanthro- 
pist,. . .—is also there; Oliver, too, the polemic “cobbler,” 
whose noble ode, 


1075. “The God of Abrah’m praise,” 
evoked Montgomery’s warmest praise; and the irritable Pope ; 


together with the celebrated Richter, of Halle ; King Robert 
II., of France ; Sir Walter Scott, “the magician of the North;” 
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the broad and liberal Stanley, the rhetorical Heber, the gor- 
geous Moore, the gloomy and terrible Thomas of Celano, the 
archaic Sternhold, and the great rival of Charles Wesley, Dr. 
Isaac Watts. His rendering of Psalm exlvi, 


740 “T'll praise my Maker while I’ve breath,” 


embodied John Wesley’s devoutest feeling. “ When very 
weak he suddenly broke forth in these most appropriate 
words.” 


CHARLES WESLEY. 


Charles Wesley is rightfully most prominent in the volume. 
True, he has only three hundred and ten hymns in this, 
while there are five hundred and sixty-three in the fifth, 
or Floy’s revision. Why this reduction from nearly one — 
half to abont one third of the entire manual? Certainly it is 
not attributable to lax orthodoxy in the Committee. No book 
can be more positive, more outspoken in its beliefs in the 
literal doctrines of the Bible. Methodistically, it is even more 
pronounced than its predecessor. It does not hesitate to use 
the phrases “ entire sanctification,” “Christian perfection,” and 
others distinctive of the Wesleyan school. It has restored 
stanzas of intense and explicit character that Dr. Floy’s se- 
verely classical taste had eliminated. It is unflinching in bear- 
ing the testimony providentially committed to the Methodists. 
Nor is it because they do not enthusiastically concur in the 
judgments of Charles Wesley’s eulogists. Knox, Southey, 
Taylor, Montgomery, have written nothing in his praise to 
which they do not gladly subscribe. With James Hamilton, 
they agree that, “full of inspiration, this sweet singer trans- 
lated into the language of earth snatches of visions unutter- 
able, till his plastic felicity embodied them in immortal verse.” 
Every demand of the critical Ruskin is satisfied by his match- 
less poetry. Nor is the number reduced because hymns of 
greater intrinsic merit could be substituted. The principle 
that governed the Committee in the selection and distribu- 
tion of hymns was that of adaptability to the various needs of 
the Church. As the poet-exponent of highest Christian life 
Charles Wesley stands unrivaled, but the collection ought not 
to have so many hymns on the several departments of higher 
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Christian life as to shut out effusions from other departments 
deficient in requisite numbers, and for which he never at- 
tempted to write. In hymns, as in other things, it is possible 
to have too much of one good thing. Spiritual, like physical 
life, craves due variety. 

Against two hundred and fifty-nine old hymns of Charles 
Wesley excluded, six new ones of special merit have been ad- 


mitted :— 
334, “Come, thou long-expected Jesus.” 
825. ‘Captain of our salvation, take.” 
264, ‘Granted is the Saviour’s prayer.” 
487. “Gracious soul, to whom are given.” 
592. “Son of the carpenter, receive.” 
681. ‘Still out of the deepest abyss.” 


All that is theologically distinctive and religiously precious to 
any portion of the Church in the last revision has been con- 
scientiously retained, and the foregoing hymns for the same 
reason added. 

Isaac Watts, who, from obvious causes, has not been and 
cannot be the favorite with evangelical Arminians, is repre- 
sented in the new volume by eighty hymns, in the old by 
seventy-five. Montgomery, the Moravian poet, who always 
worshiped with the Wesleyans, in the old by fifty-six, in the 
new by forty-seven. Doddridge has about the same number 
of hymns in both. 


ANALYSIS OF AUTHORSHIP. 


One admirable improvement has been effected by the Com- 
mittee in the addition of a complete index of authors, with the 
date of birth and death of each, so far as is ascertained. The 
names of three hundred and seven known authors appear in ' 
it; of more than thirty hymns the paternity is unknown. Two 
hymns are of dual workmanship, and two of doubtful origin. 
Whether Samuel Ecking or Thomas Coke wrote the precious 
lyric beginning, 

164, “Peace, troubled soul, thou need’st not fear,” 


is still an open question. John Peacock claims the creation of 
the baptismal hymn, so often ascribed to Augustus M. Toplady, 


commencing, 
828. “Behold what condescending love,” 
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Fifty-eight, at least, of this noble hymnic assembly are trans- 
lations from the languages of Greece, Rome, France, and Ger- 
many. Twenty-seven of them are by John Wesley. On the 
strength of these alone he is justly entitled to the poet’s crown. 
His seven original hymns raise his claims to high poetic emi- 
nence above the reach of question. But it is by his transla- 
tions that he is specially distinguished. To the German Mo- 
ravians he was indebted for rescue from the deadly embrace 
of ritualism, and for that wondrous amplitude of lite and power 
that made him, in the best sense, the spiritual Bismarck of 
Christendom. But for them he might have wandered despair- 
ingly, like Newman and Faber, into the hideous wastes and 
bleaching relics of Romanism. In Georgia he became ac- 
quainted with the German hymnists, enlarged his acquaintance 
at Herrnhut, and subsequently rendered the best productions 
of Tersteegen, Scheffler, J. and E. Lange, Zinzendorf, Gerhardt, 
Richter, Rothe, Dessler, Dober, Spangenberg, and Winkler 
into vigorous and flowing English. Minds and hearts of Wes- 
ley’s own type appreciate his translations as highly as the best 
Germans do the originals. They are massive in thought, im- 
posing in structure, and incandescent with purest love. Miss 
Winkworth has ably rendered the hymns of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Arnold, Behemb, Rambach, and Spitta; Miss Borth- 
wick that of Schmolke ; Caswall that of Bernard of Clairvaux ; 
J. Mason Neale those of Andrew of Crete and Bernard of 
Cluny; A. P. Stanley the Dies cre of Thomas of Celano; and 
Mrs. Charles the Dies dla, counterpart of Dies ira, of the 
Latin Church. 

The revised Hymnal is ecumenical in character, not only be- 
cause it is the mirror of practical Christianity in all its length, 
breadth, height, and depth, but because it is the homogeneous 
outcome of heterogeneous classes in society and of heterogeneous 
divisions in the Church. Each and all possess some excres- 
cences, some scars, but all united, as members of one organism, 
furnish forth a body of hymnic theology and religions expe- 
rience that corresponds in excellency, beauty, and utility with 
the physical frame of the finest and strongest of the sons of 
men. Severe criticism may object to sundry figures contained 
in certain hymns, but if the hymn voices the popular sentiment 
and pours out the heart’s deepest sorrow and ‘dearest hope, it 
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will be loved and sung notwithstanding the unimportant par- 
ticular of scientific defect, and, therefore, should be retained 
on grounds of public utility. 

One of the singers is no less a personage than Pope Gregory 
the Great, two are kings, eleven are bishops, eight are laymen, 
seventeen belong to the European aristocracy, fifty-two are 
women, and the remainder are chiefly ministers of the Gospel. 
Watts, Cowper, and Montgomery are bachelors, and among 
the feminine members of the choir not a few are established 
in single blessedness. Denominationally considered, sixty-six 
are Episcopalians; twenty-two, Congregationalists; twenty, 
Presbyterians; fifteen, Baptists; seven, Independents; four- 
teen, Unitarians; three, Greek Catholics; thirteen, Roman 
Catholics; three, Quakers; seven, Arians; five, Wesleyans; 
ten, Methodist Episcopalians; thirteen, Lutherans; seven, Mo- 
ravians; two, Dutch Reformed; one, Plymouth Brother; one, 
German Reformed; one, Welsh Calvinistic Methodist; and 
three not affiliated with any persuasion, but who, it may be, 
were like the seven thousand in Israel, unknown to Elijah, yet 
known and approved by Jehovah as his true followers. The 
figures just given, in proof of the broadly catholic and really 
Christian character of the book, are not numerically accurate. 
Means were not at hand to determine the social position and 
ecclesiastical belongings of all the writers. A partial examina- 
tion discovered the facts as stated. Could that examination be 
completed, it is highly probable that the results would be rela- 
tively the same. Spiritual, orthodox godliness is seen to be the 
most tuneful; and where there is most of the joy of salvation, 
the songs of Zion are heard in more abundant numbers and in 
more triumphant strains. There is most intimate connection 
between the genuine religious life of the Church and the sing- 
ing of the Church in its families, social assemblies, and great 
congregations. 


HYMNS FOR THE AGES. 


Among the singers are some who have achieved transient 
celebrity, and some whose inspiring utterances will rever- 
berate through the Church to the end of time. The meas- 
ured prose of the “Zrisagion” and “Gloria in Eaxcelsis” 
was chanted by confessors amid the agonies of martyrdom, 
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much as it now is by our Church choirs. Clement of Alex- 
andria’s hymn— 
885. ‘Shepherd of tender youth "— 


is invested with priceless worth, as the only Ante-Nicene hymn 
extant—the only one that has come down to us from the era 
when Christ’s Church flourished in undivided grandeur. John 
of Damascus and Joseph of the Studium are each represented 
by a single hymn. So is Venantius Fortunatus, Bishop of 
Poictiers, who composed the hymn beginning— 


231. ‘Welcome, happy morning! age to age shall say,” 


more than twelve centuries ago. Jerome of Prague sung it 
at the stake when dying. Cranmer translated it into English, 
and requested permission of Henry VIII. to publish it for 
public use. The two Bernards—Cluny and Clairvaux—give 
us parts of their wonderful poems—poems that remind us of 
the sublime imagery of the evangelical Isaiah, the unutterable 
pathos of Jeremiah, and the inexpressibly joyous hope of the 
seer on Patmos. 

The Emperor Charlemagne and Pope Gregory contest the 
honor of composing the “Veni Creator Spiritus,” a sacred lyric 
dignified by the most imposing earthly associations—sung at 
the creation of pontiffs, the coronation of monarchs, the conse- 
cration of bishops, the ordination of presbyters, and in the 
ordinary assemblies of the saints. It is the voice of the inner 
unity of the visible Church. Two versions of it are given— 


279. “Come, Holy Ghost, our hearts inspire,” 
and 
269. “O come, Creator, Spirit blest.” 


Livinc HyMnlists. 


Of living hymnists, Dr. Horatius Bonar and Rev. J. S. B. 
Monsell are the principal contributors. They differ widely in 
respect of diction, style, and felicity of expression, but the rich 
evangelical sentiments of both commend them alike to saintly 
acceptance and favor. 

One noteworthy fact in connection with this compilation is, 
that about one fifth of the whole are the children of American 
genius. Not for this reason were any adopted, but simply be- 
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cause these effusions of Ray Palmer, Muhlenberg, Coxe, Sears, 
Whittier, Hunter, Bethune, Bryant, etc., were meritorious and 
suitable enongh—even in higher degree than those of foreign 
competitors—for the uses of private and public worship. 


REVISION oF Hymns. 


Comparison of the Committee’s work with Dr. Floy’s ver- 
sion will detect many alteration’ in the arrangement, in the 
meter, and in the text of the hymns. Hymn-tinkers are very 
plentiful. “Critical inquiries into the history of hymnology 
open up some curious scenes. The Wesleys are seen mending 
Herbert and Watts. Toplady and Madan are found hashing 
and recooking Charles Wesley. Somebody else is trying to 
improve Toplady. Heber makes free with Jeremy Taylor. 
Montgomery is altering and altered. Keble, and Milman, 
and Alford are all pinched, and twisted, and redressed in 
turn.” 

Hymn-tinkers are divisible into two classes. The one consists 
of genuine poets, whose enthusiastic admiration of the beauties 
and excellences of less gifted singers makes them more keenly 
alive to what is redundant, meager, excrescent, or in any way 
exceptionable, and who cannot rest until they have really 
improved what they admire by removing that to which they 
object. In this class John Wesley must be placed. “He was 
positively sure*that nobody could mend his own hymns; but 
he was not scrupulous about mending other people’s.” His 
critical acumen and fastidious taste were of the utmost service 
in pruning his brother’s effusions. His touch was delicate, but 
masterly and effective. 

The second class of hymn-tinkers consists of dull, prosy, 
unimaginative souls, who cannot think except in syllogisms, 
nor discover any beauty except in lines and angles. In the de- 
partment of hymnology they are intolerable bores, immitigable 
nuisances. Strong language this, but not too strong to ex- 
press the utter nausea and disgust felt by thousands at the 
barbarous and even atrocious manner in which some of Charles 
Wesley’s choicest hymns have been mangled. There are hym- 
nals in use by Calvinistic Churches in New York and every 
large city, that contain “dreadful examples” of mutilation, 
miscalled emendation. The Wesleys had no aflinities with 
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emendations of this class. They touched nothing that they did 
not improve, and the Committee have wisely retained their 
improvements. 
Watts wrote the first verse of one familiar hymn, 
41. “Come, we that love the Lord, 
And let our joys be known; 


Join in a song with sweet accord, 
And thus surround the throne.” 


Wesley altered it so that it reads— 
“ Come, ye that love the Lord, 
And let your joys be known; ” etc. 


Watts wrote— 
“The God that rules on high, 
And thunders when He please, 
That rides upon the stormy sky, 
And manages the seas.” 


Wesley altered it to— 


“The God that rules on high, 
That all the earth surveys, 
That rides upon the stormy sky, 

And calms the roaring seas.” 


Here, as one critic remarks, the emendation changes com- 
parative silliness into grandeur. 


234. “He dies! the Friend of sinners dies!” 


is familiar to all Christians. But how vastly improved from 
the original of Watts— 


“He dies! the heavenly Lover dies! 
The tidings strike a doleful sound 

On my poor heart-strings. Deep he lies 
In the cold caverns of the ground.” 


The testiest objector to hymn-mending would not wish to 
see restored the girlish fondness of the primary form. 


415. ‘ While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eye-strings crack in death,” 


is said to have been Toplady’s own language. 
“When my eyes shall close in death,” etc., 


is a marvelous advance in elegance and beauty on the second 
line. Written in the heat of controversy, and designed as a 
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weapon against the Wesleys, the brothers found no difficul- 
ty in abridging, altering, and polishing its stanzas, and then 
in using it as an instrument for the spread of scriptural 
holiness. 

Watts, who had nobility of spirit sufficient to enable him to 
say of Wesley’s “ Wrestling Jacob,” 737, “ That single poem 
is worth all the verses which I have ever written,” does not 
seem to have been wholly insensible of obligation to the re- 
visory work of his great contemporaries. 

The recension of the text of Charles Wesley’s, and of all 
other hymns, has been executed with conscientious and pains- 
taking care. Where restoration could be effected without 
impairing the unity, dignity, and beauty of the hymn, it has 
been made, as in the choice litany of Sir Robert Grant. 
Purity, harmony, effectiveness, have been sought and served 
throughout the entire recension. Where reconstruction in 
primitive form has not been deemed advisable, the fact of 
alteration is honestly stated in connection with the name of 
the author affixed to the hymn, 


HYMNAL WITH TUNES. 


One of the biographers of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, 
states that she had observed the religious value of hymns to 
the Methodists in their work of revival, and was, therefore, led 
to engage the service of an eminent Italian composer to make 
suitable tunes. Horace Walpole, hearing of this said, “ It will 
be a great acquisition to the Methodist sect to have their 
hymns set by Giardini.” It was a great acquisition. Method- 
ism has always sought the best of every thing. John Wesley, 
whether he caught the idea from Lady Huntingdon or not, 
acted upon it as early as the year 1761, in the publication 
of a book entitled “Select Hymns; With Tunes Annexed ; 
Designed Chiefly for the Use of the People called Methodists.” 
That was the first Methodist Hymn-Tune Book. In it “the 
tune was made wholly subservient to the words, not the words 
to the tune.” Thus the hymn was impressed on the nemory— 
the singers taught to sing “true,” and to sing the “best 
hymns.” Wise procedure this; for more stalwart, self-sacri- 
ficing, successful Christians were not in those days than those 
trained Methodist singers. The substitution of ephemeral 
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trash with jingling tunes for the incomparable hymns and 
music of the Wesleys has done much to enfeeble piety, to 
emasculate morality, and to cripple the usefulness of the 
Church. Hence it is a great acquisition to the Methodists 
that the sub-committee to whom the preparation of the 
Hymnal with Tunes was intrusted were able to engage the 
services of two such eminent composers as Dr. Eben Tourjée, 
of the Boston Conservatory of Music, and Joseph P. Holbrook, 
Esq., the musical editor of the leading hymnals with tunes 
published by the sister denominations. The happiest results 
may be expected from it. 


TITLE. 

In closing this article on the revised Methodist Hymnal, a 
few remarks on the title will not be inappropriate. As de- 
fined by Webster, it is a rare, archaic synonym for a sacred 
lyric, or hymn. The Protestant Churches have lately modi- 
fied its meaning, so that it now indicates a collection of hymns, 
and as such will doubtless be defined in the next edition of 
Webster’s “ Unabridged Dictionary,” nor can any objection to 


this be valid, since usage makes the lexicon, and not the lexi- 
con the usage. The word “hymnal” as contrasted with 
“hymn book” has unquestionably the superior merits of sim- 
plicity and euphony. 


FInIs. 

The book in its several forms has now entered upon its 
mission ; and long before that mission shall have ended it is 
more than probable that the majority, if not the whole, of the 
Revision Committee, will have followed the glorified spirit of 
the Rev. Dr. William Hunter—one of the ablest of the fifteen 
—to that “heavenly home” of which he loved to sing, and 
where he still continues to sing, in strains that 


“ Outvie the seraph’s highest flight, 
God's everlasting love to man,” 
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Art. VIIL—WHEN WAS HEROD MADE KING OF 
JUDEA ? 


THE time when Herod was made king of Judea has much to 
do in determining the time of the birth of Christ. Generally, 
writers merely make declarative statements of the fact, assign- 
ing B.C. 40-41-44; but a recent writer* takes issue with almost 
all others of modern days in nearly every chronological fact, 
making the appointment of Herod in the spring of B. CO. 39, 
and the birth of Christ B.C. 2. To ascertain the correctness 
or inaccuracy of his statement it is necessary to consider the 
historical facts concerning Herod’s becoming king de jure and 
de facto. 

KING DE JuRE.—Josephus says (“Antiq.,” xvii, 8, 1) that 
Herod “reigned since he procured the death of Antigonus 
thirty-four years, but since he had been declared king by the 
Romans thirty-seven.” In general terms this clearly indicates 
three years; but, since some time was taken after the capture 
of Jerusalem to take Antigonus to Antioch, and for Herod to 
present his intercession to Antony, it is also clear that three 
years did not elapse between the appointment and the capture 
of the city. Josephus gives « more emphatic point in saying 
(“Antiq.,” xiv, 14,5) that Herod received the appointment by the 
Roman Senate “on the one hundred and eighty-fourth Olym- 
piad, when Caius Domitius Calvinus was consul the second 
time, and Caius Asinius Pollio [the first time].” Also, that 
after this appointment, “ when the Senate was dissolved, An- 
tony and Cesar went out of the Senate-house with Herod be- 
tween them (‘‘Antiq.,” xiv, 14, 5) to offer sacrifice, “ and to lay 
up their decrees in the capitol.” 

These statements, then, involve the necessity of establishing 
the date of several facts. 

1. The time B. C. of the one hundred and eighty-fourth 
Olympiad.-—Caspari makes this Olympiad embrace the years 
U. C. 715-718, (p. 20,) and B. C. 39-36, (p. 52,) in which he 
takes issue with Usher, who makes it agree with U.C. 710-713, 
and Jarvis, who makes it correspond with U. C. 710-713, and 


* “A Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of Christ,” by 
Ch. Ed. Caspari. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. New York, Scribner & Co, 
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the first quarter of 714. Relying upon the latter as good au- 
thority, our argument necessarily depends upon his accuracy 
as a chronologist. The Olympiads began 776 B.C. An Olym- 
piad occupied four full years, beginning about July 21, at the 
celebration of the games. These Caspari places in the begin- 
ning of August. The one hundred and eighty-fourth Olympiad 
corresponded with J. P. 4670 (July) to 4674, U. C. 710-714, 
B. C. 44-40. But the year J. P. 4670 began in January, and 
U. C. 710 in April, immediately preceding the July of the 
Olympiad, which relation will be seen in the following table :— 
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2. The time within that Olympiad when these Consuls were in 
power.—The consuls entered upon their office in January ; hence 
occupied the last and first half of two successive Olympic years. 
The consuls named above entered their office in January, 
J. P. 4673, B. C. 41, U. C. 712, ending in December of the two 
first-named years and U. C. 713; hence the last half of the 
third and the first half of the fourth year of this Olympiad; the 
last fourth of U. C. 712, and the first three fourths of U. C. 713. 
But Caspari seems to make all these years begin in January, 
except the Olympic, which, with him, began in August. His 
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seeming difficulty, and hence his issue taken, may be seen by 
the following form, tabulated from the data he gives (P. 20):— 





U.c. Month, B. Cc. ConsuLs. 


714 Jan. 40 
Ang. 
Dec. 
715 Jan. 39 | C. Domitius Calvinus. 
Aug. C. Asinius Pollio. 
Dec. 
716 Jan. 38 | L. Censorinus. 
Aug. C. Norbanus. 
Dec. 
417 Jan. 37 | App. Claudius. 
Aug. C. Norbanus. 
Dec. 
718 Jan. 36 | M. Agrippa. 
Aug. L, Canininus. 
Dec. 
































Thus making the two important consulates within one Olym- 
piad, while they were obviously in two successive Olympiads, 
which will be seen by our former and a subsequent table. 

3. The time of the reconciliation between Antony and Casar. 
—The argument of Caspari is very brief, merely stating that 
Herod was appointed after the peace at Brundusium; but de- 
claring that this “ was toward the end of U. C. 714, B. C. 40,” and 
that the appointment took place the following spring, U. C. 715, 
B. C. 39.—P. 19. After the battle of Philippi, J. P. 4671, 
U. C. 711, B. C. 43, Cesar returned to Rome, and Antony to 
Asia. (Plut., 591.) While there he was captivated by Cleo- 
patra, who had appeared before him, and, leaving his army in 
charge of Plaucus, he followed her to Egypt, where he spent 
the following winter and the year J. P. 4672, B. C. 42, U. C. 
711-712. (Plut., 592, Jar., 599.) This exciting the jealousy of 
his wife, Fulvia, she united with Lucius, Antony’s brother, and 
engaged in a war with Oxsar, hoping to draw Antony back. 
(Plut., 593.) After hearing of her expulsion from Italy, and 
reverses in Asia, he started for the latter place, but upon re- 
ceiving letters from Fulvia changed his eourse to Italy. But 
subsequently, hearing of her death, he met Caesar, and by the 
intercession of friends made peace with him, which he con- 
summated by a marriage with Oetavia, Ceesar’s sister. This 
occurred in the spring of J. P. 4673, B.C. 41, U.C. 712. He 
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immediately proceeded to Rome, where the nuptials were cele- 
brated, and where he remained until the following autumn. 
(Plut., 593; “Ep. of Hist. Trium.,” 218-239.) The next win- 
ter he spent in Athens with Octavia, J. P. 4674, B. C. 40, 
U. ©. 713, Jar. 600. 

4. The Appointment of Herod.—During these first events 
Herod was in power at Jerusalem. But the same spring he 
was defeated by the Parthians, and compelled to fly. He 
passed to Egypt and sailed to Italy, then proceeded to Rome, 
where he met Antony, and through his influence was made 
king by the Senate. Being in Rome but seven days, he was 
there during the interval between the peace at Brundusium and 
Antony’s leaving for Athens. It is, therefore, hard to reconcile 
this appointment with Caspari’s statement that it was in the 
spring; because (1) Antony did not leave Egypt until the 
weather admitted the movement of troops, at the earliest, Jan- 
uary 20. Then, after reaching Phoenicia, he sailed for Italy, 
a long voyage, all of which required time. Because (2) the 
peace of Brundusium was not until the spring, and certainly 
could not have been earlier than March. After this he went 
to Rome, where he remained during the summer. Because 
(3) Herod did not leave Jerusalem until after the Pentecost 
of that year, which was about the 19th or 20th of May. (Jar- 
vis, 352.) At that Pentecost Herod was well guarded in the 
royal palace. (Jos., “Antiq.,” xiv, 13, 3,7.) Because (4) it did 
not take so long a time for the journey as indicated by Caspari, 
as from Pentecost until the next spring. Three months would 
seem ample time for the journey and return; but the time is a 
matter of calculation, not history. But the time of the Pente- 
cost, and his actions after his return, must, in a measure, deter- 
mine the time of the journey and the appointment. After his 
return he gathered an army, inaugurated a vigorous campaign, 
and relieved Joseph at Massada, before he retired to winter 
quarters. (“Antiq.,” xiv, 14, 6, and xiv, 15.) It was summer— 
the sultry season—because Joseph was oppressed with drought. 
(“ Wars,” i, xv, 1.) This sultry season began about August 1, 
and closed with Tisri, September. (Smith, “ Dict.,” i, 41.) (5) It 
was after the marriage of Antony, and before the birth of his 
first child, which was before he went to Athens the following 
winter, where he took, also, Octavia. (6) It must, also, have 

Fourtu Series, Vou. XXXIL—36 
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been within the limits of the third year before his capture of 
Jerusalem; hence cannot be placed later than July. But Cas- 
pari, dating the appointment in the spring of B. C. 39, and the 
capture of the city in Tisri, B. C. 36, (p. 23,) makes the in- 
tervening time over three years, contrary to the facts of history. 
. Dr, Jarvis, contrary to the usually accepted time of B. C. 40, 
places it B. ©. 41, one year earlier, because he discovered that 
former chronologists had counted the two Augusti, A. D. 161, 
as one consulship instead of two, which, being corrected, 
places all prior events one year earlier. (Jar., 283.) Strong’s 
“Harmony,” App. I, p. 13, makes this very clear. It is, there- 
fore, safe to say, the appointment was made July, (207%) J. P. 
4673, B. C. 41, U. C. 713, in the last half of the third year of 
the one hundred and eighty-fourth Olympiad, and during the 
reign of C. Asinius Pollio, and G. Domitius Calvinus. 

Kine DE Facto.—Herod’s real occupation of the throne 
was after the capture of the city, and depends upon several 
other facts. 

1. The Capture of the City by Pompey, which Josephus 
(“Antiq.,” xiv, 4, 3) declares “ was in the third month, on the day 
of the fast, upon the one hundred and seventy-ninth Olympiad, 
when Caius Antonius and Marcus Tullius Cicero were consuls.” 
He also says (“‘Antiq.,” xiv, 16, 14) that Herod captured the city 
“when Marcus Agrippa and Caninius Gallus were consuls of 
Rome, on the hundred and eighty-fifth Olympiad, on the third 
month, on the solemnity of the fast, as if a periodical revolution 
of calamities had returned since that which befell the Jews 
under Pompey, for the Jews were taken by him on the same 
day, and this was after twenty-seven years’ time.” The point 
of agreement here is the fast, the difficulty the time of the fast. 
Now Caspari makes the one hundred and eiglity-fifth Olym- 
piad embrace the years U. C. 719-722, (pp. 19, 20,) and the 
one hundred and seventy-ninth Olympiad, U. C. 691-694; and 
the consulate in this last belong to U. C. 691, B. C. 63, and 
the capture at each time on the “third month of the siege,” 
and on the “fast of the atonement” in Tisri, (p. 21.) 

This, then, involves two thoughts: First, The relation of the 
one hundred and seventy-ninth and one hundred and eighty- 
fifth Olympiads to the years U. C. and B.C. In making the 
one hundred and seventy-ninth Olympiad agree with U. C. 
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691-694, Caspari begins it one year later than Jarvis, who fixes 
it U. C. 690-693—not quite one year,.as the Olympiad began 
_in July. But Caspari makes the one hundred and eighty- 
fourth Olympiad agree with U. C. 715-718, Jarvis with U. C. 
710-713, ’14, showing that while Caspari is one year later in 
one place he is five years later in the other. Both cannot be 
correct. The table of Jarvis is perfect in itself, also Usher; 
therefore Caspari has either miscalculated or misnamed his 
Olympiads. If we take Caspari’s one hundred and seventy- 
ninth Olympiad as correct, and calculate from that, the one 
hundred and eighty-fourth Olympiad agrees with U. C. 711-714. 
It is, therefore, hardly safe to rely upon his Jast chronological 
statement. His first statement being true, the last is wrong. 
Corrected as above, then, Christ was born B. C. 6 instead of 
B. C. 2, as he fixes it. And if we allow the error of the two 
Augusti, then Christ was born B, C. 7; and Caspari agrees with 
Jarvis, Strong, and Akeers. Second, The time in the Olym- 
piads when the consuls were in authority. Now, the one hun- 
dred and seventy-ninth Olympiad agrees with J. P. 4650-4653, 
B. C. 64-61, U. C. 690-693, as seen by the tabulated form of 
the first year, as follows :— 





Consvts. Oxympi1ap. Month, | U.C. | B,C. | J.P, 





Marcus Tullius Cicero Jan. | 64 | 4650 
Caius Antonius April | 690 
sare 1 July 
Dec. 





Thus the capture by Pompey was during this Olympiad, 
during the reign of these consuls, in the year J. P. 4650, 
B. CO. 64, and being in the third month of the ecclesiastical year, 
as hereafter shown, was U. C. 690. 

2. Capture by Herod.—With Caspari, the 185th Olympiad 
agrees with U. C. 719-722, (pp. 19, 20;) and Herod’s oceupa- 
tion of the city falls in “ Tisri, at the end of U. ©. 718, since 
it belongs to this Olympiad.” His error has already been 
seen. But the more correct chronology places the occupation 
in U. C. 716. Counting Tisri as the month of capture and 
May as the last spring month, it was three years and four 
months since Herod’s appointment, while history gives us 
three years from the appointment to the death of Antigonus; 
hence the capture must have been at least one month earlier. 
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But Herod was appointed the year before the reconciliation 
between Sextus and the Triumvirs, which was two years be- 
fore the capture, and early in the consulship of L. Marcus 
Censorinus and ©. Calvisius Sabinus, (Norbanus, Caspari.) 
J. P. 4674, U. C. 713-714, B. C. 40, (Jar., 353, Plut., 593.) The 
city was taken by Herod and Sossius during the consulship of 
Mareus V. Agrippa and Caninius Gallus, J. P. 4676, B. C. 38, 
U. C. 716, and at the close of the second year of the 185th 
Olympiad as seen below :— 





ConsuLs. Month. 





L. Marcius Censorinus Jan. 
C, Calvisius Sabinus . April 
July 
Dec. 


Appius Claudius Pulcher ° Jan. 
©. Narbonus Flaccus April 
July 
Dec. 
Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa Jan. 
April 
Caninius Gallus July 
| Dee. 


























This succession of consuls agrees with Caspari; but he dif- 
fers in the year U. C., in making the consulates at the time of 
the appointment of Herod and the capture of the city in the 
same Olympiad, while they were evidently in two successive 
Olympiads. The capture of the city by Herod was in the 
twenty-seventh consulship after that of Pompey, not twenty- 
seven full years. J. P. 4650+27=J. P. 4677; U. C. 690+27= 
U. C. 717; B. C. 64—27=B. C. 37. These dates give us the 
twenty-seventh consulship after that of M. Tullius Cicero and 
Antonius, whieh was that of Gellius Poplicolia, and M. Coccejus 
Nerva, and immediately followed that of M. V. Agrippa and 
L. Caninius Gallus ; hence, twenty-six full years, counting the 
first and last, and falls in J. P. 4676, B. C. 38, U. C. 716. 

8. Third Month—The civil year beginning in Tisri, the 
third month would be Kisleu, (November, December,) hence in 
winter. Pompey had agreed to hear the controversies of the 
people in the beginning of the spring, and brought his army 
out of winter-quarters, (“‘Antiq.,” xiv, 3,2.) Marching to Da- 
mascus he heard Aristobulus and Hyreanus, who followed him. 
Aristobulus, violating his word, began war upon Pompey, who 
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retraced his steps and conquered the city in the first third 
month after a passover, because the mentioned events occurred 
at the time of a passover, (Nisan—March and April,) (‘‘Antiq.,” 
xiv, 2,1,2; xiv, 3,2,4; and xiv, 4, 3,) hence inSivan. Herod 
moved his army after the rigor of winter, (“‘Antiq.,” xiv, 2, 1, 2;) 
hence his capture must have been the first ¢hard month there- 
after,Sivan. The work of the siege was during the early sum- 
mer weather, and cannot be placed later than this month. If 
the five months’ siege began (“ Wars,” i, 18, 2) at the close of the 
rigor of winter, it ended June 20, (Sivan;) or if March 1, full 
spring, then it ended August 1, and could not be Tisri, the ninth 
month, nor Kisleu, the third civil month. If it ended in 
either of these months it was in the fourth, and not the third, 
year after the appointment, and Usher and Caspari will both 
place it beyond the limits of the time given in history. 

Third Month of the Siege.—Caspari argues that, because 
Pompey’s capture of the temple was the third month of the 
siege, Herod’s must, also, be the same time. But the fact 
of the fast is all that is necessary to make the parallel complete. 
The reference to Pompey’s capture was that of the temple; but 
Herod’s capture refers to the city. (Jarvis, 184; “Wars,” i, 18, 2.) 
Josephus says, “ This destruction befell the city,” (“Antiq.,” xiv, 
16, 4;) and “he made an assault upon the city and took it by 
storm,” and “ fell into the city,” (““Wars,” i, 18, 2;) and then de- 
tails the slaughter within the narrow streets, and the flight of 
the people to the temple for safety. It could hardly have been 
the third month of the siege, for that was five months. (‘ Wars,” 
i, 18,2.) Caspari reconciles this by stating that the third month 
’ referred to the time after Herod united his army with that of 
Sossius. Five months, undoubtedly, refers to the time after 
the movement of Herod’s army from winter-quarters, (“‘Antiq.,” 
xiv, 15, 14;) and Josephus seems to be perfectly consistent with 
himself in this matter, and gives details as follows: (1) Herod 
moves trom winter-quarters to the city; (2) starts the work of the 
siege ; (3) leaves it in hands of others, and goes to his wedding 
in Samaria; (4) after the wedding unites his forces with Sos- 
sius, and assumes command again; (5) final assault. These 
will fill up the measure of time without a necessity of subdivi- 
sion to make the three months. The investment makes a siege 
as perfect during the preparation as during actual conflict; and 
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many times a siege is perfect without a conflict. Generally 
the military consider the city invested when the army settles 
down before it. The rigor of winter being over about January 
20, (Harmer, i, 127, 8,) there was no necessity of holding the 
army later, and hence, doubtless, Herod moved at that time. 

After the walls and the outer court of the temple had been 
taken, and the Jews had fled into the inner court and the upper 
city, the people asked to bring in sacrifices; and after Herod 
found that they did not intend to surrender he took the “city 
by storm.” This, then, refers to the conquest of the city. 

The “first month,” “second month,” “third month,” ete., 
are expressions peculiar to the ecclesiastical months. Pompey’s 
capture was the first third month after a passover, and Herod’s 
the first third month after moving from winter-quarters; they 
- both coincide in being the third ecclesiastical month. 

4. The Fast.—Caspari (p. 23) argues that it was upon the 
fast of the atonement, the 10th of Tisri; (1.) because the siege 
began in summer; (2.) because Herod waited until after the 
passover in order not tu arouse the Jews, who were gathered 
to the feast, against him. 

(1.) If it was upon a certain fast, then it must be in the same 
month. The siege begins in the winter or early spring. Jose- 
phus’ remark, (“Antiq.,” xiv, 16, 2,) that “it was summer-time, 
and there was nothing to hinder their works, neither from the 
air, nor from the workmen,” undoubtedly refers to the ad- 
vanced stage of their work just before the final assault. The 
reference to the purity of the air distinguishes it from the ex- 
cessive heat of the sultry season, and must, therefore, place it 
before that time; and this is made to follow the “ rigor of 
winter,” for he states again, (“ Wars,” i, 17, 3,) “as the winter 
was going off;” hence refers to the weather rather than the 
months, for in the sultry season the air would have hindered 
their work. (Smith’s “ Dict.,” i, 40, table.) ; 

(2.) There was no need for Herod to have feared an unarmed 
multitude when he was at the head of an army of sixty thou- 
sand well-armed and disciplined soldiers. The facts heretofore 
adduced as to its being winter when the siege began must 
now, as elsewhere, show that the third month refers to the first 
third month thereafter.. Even if the army moved on the first 
of March, it was yet one month before the passover; and even 
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if he was idle, Herod had really invested the city. If, then, he 
prolongs, it to Tisri, it is six months, not five, and brings it 
into his fourth year. Then Josephus again states that “the 
whole nation was gathered together.” What would have 
brought the whole nation together so soon after the “going 
off” of winter but the passover? The feasts of the fourth and 
.the seventh month were too far removed. The time when the 
nation was gathered together, and the events intervening be- 
tween that and the final conflict, are too great for the one feast. 
It must, therefore, lapse from feast to feast, or feast to a fast. 
The lapse of time to Tisri is too great. There is no history to 
show that Herod waited until the passover was ended, but, to 
the contrary, he was in the siege at that time. This passover 
was the 15th to 21st Nisan—March to April, (Jahn, 354.) 
Forty-nine days thereafter the Pentecost, 6th Sivan, and fol- 
lowed the winter. The fast of the atonement being too far 
removed to meet the case, it must have been the fast that 
would have brought it within the limits of his third year. It 
could not have been July, because that allows no time for 
taking Antigonus to Antioch; but the capture being in Sivan, 
answers all the requirements of history. Petavius argues that 
it was the fast for Jeroboain’s sin in not allowing the ten tribes 
to worship at Jerusalem, (1 Kings xii, 28; Jarvis, 184; Strong, 
in “Quar. Rev.,” Oct., 1856,) which occurred about the 23d or 
25th of Sivan, (June,) and this certainly was as important a 
fast as that of Kisleu. The words “solemnity of the fast” do 
not at all distinguish a special fast, but may apply to one as 
well as the other. 

Caspari is compelled to his argument for Tisri; for, placing 
the Olympiads in August, he could not. place the capture 
earlier, because then to have fallen on a fast, it would have 
been in the one hundred and eighty-fourth Olympiad. 

We therefore conciude that Pompey took the city the first 
third month after a passover, the 23d of Sivan—19th or 20th of 
June, J. P. 4650, B. C. 64, U. 0. 690. Herod, in the twenty- 
seventh consulship thereafter, began the siege after the rigor 
of winter, passing through the passover, and took the city in 
the third ecclesiastical month, the 23d of Sivan—list to 5th 
of June, J. P. 4676, B. C. 38, U. C. 716, and within the third 
year after his appointment, and began his reign de facto, 
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Art. [IX.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUARTERLY Review, April, 1879. (Philadelphia.)—1. The 
Outlook, Political and Social, in Europe; by A. de G. 2. Catholic Societies; by 
Rt. Rev. Francis §. Chatard, D.D. 3. The Relation of the Popes to Literature, | 
Prior to the Eleventh Century; by Rev. H. A. Brann, D.D. 4. The Rapid In- 
crease of the Dangerous Classes in the United States; by John Gilmary Shea, 
LL.D. 5. Admissions of our Adversaries; by Rt. Rev. Thomas A. Becker, D.D. 
6. The Fall and Rise of Education in Ireland; by Rev. Thomas Quigley. 7. Steps 
to Atheism; by Rev. Joseph Shea, 8S. J. 8. The Pursuit of “ Joseph; ” by 
General John Gibbon. 9. Vernacular Versions of the Bible, Old and New; by 
Very Rev. James A. Corcoran, D.D. 


Baptist Review, January, February, March, 1879. (Cincinnati.)—1. Our Knowl- 
edge of Infinites; by Alvah Hovey, D.D., LL.D. 2. Missionary Career of 
Jesus Christ; by E. T. Winkler, D.D. 3. Augustus Tholuck; by Rev. H. 8S. 
Burrage. 4. Religious Liberty under Roman, Gothic, and Russian Law; by 
G. W. Samson, D.D. 5. Swedenborg and his Teachings; by H. M. King, D.D. 
6. Inspiration; by G. W. Lasher, D.D. 17. John Wycliffe; by Rev. C. E. Bar- 
rows. 8. Progress of Biblical Scholarship; by Rev. J. O’B. Lowry. 9. Dale’s 
Theory of Baptism; by H. Harvey, D.D. 10. Editorial. 


BreuioTHEcA Sacra, April, 1879. (Andover.) 1. The Unchangeableness of God, 
Part III., Dr. Dorner’s Essay ; translated by Dr. D. W. Simon. 2. The Cherubim; 
by Rev. John Crawford, D.D. 3. Early New England Psalmody; by Rev. Increase 
N. Tarbox, D.D. 4. A Defense of the Catholic Faith Concerning the Satisfac- 
tion of Christ against Faustus Socinius of Sienna, written by Hugo Grotius; trans- 
lated, with Notes, by Rev. Frank H. Foster. 5. Eschatology of the Old Tes- 
tament Apocrypha; by Rev. Edwin Cone Bissell, D.D. 6. The Last Days of 
Christ: Exegetical Notes on the Basis of Mark xiv, 17—xvi, 20; by the late Rev. 
Horatio B. Hackett, D.D., LL.D. 7. Theological Education, No. II. 8. Lange’s 
Christian Ethics; by Prof. J. P. Lacroix. 


LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, April, 1879. (Gettysburg.)—1. Art in Its Relation to 
Worship in the Lutheran Church; by Rev. W. Strobel, D.D. 2. Evolution : 
Shall it be Atheistic; by Rev. W. E. Parson, A.M. 3. Preachers’ Sons; by 
Rev. Prof. J. B. Focht. 4. Origin and History of Premillenarianism; by C. A. 
Briggs, D.D. 5. The Lutheran Church between the Potomac and the Rio 
Grande; by Rev. Wm. E. Hubbert. 6. Historical Sketch of Our India Mis- 
sion; by Rev. A. D. Rowe, A.M. 17. The Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
Translated from the German of the Rev. Prof. J. J. Herzog, D.D., of Erlangen ; 
by Rev. G. F. Behringer. 


New ENGLAND HIsToRICAL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER, April, 1879. (Bos- 
ton.)—1l. Memoir of Evert Augustus Duyckinck, A.M; by the Rev. Samuel 
Osgood, D.D., LL.D. 2. Annual Address of the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder 
before the N. E. Historic Genealogical Society. 3. Taxes under Gov. Andros; 
by Walter Lloyd Jeffries, A.B. 4. Ezekiel Cheever and some of his Descend- 
ants; by John T. Hassam, A.M. 5. Longmeadow Families; by Willard S. 
Allen, Esq. 6. Record Book of the First Church in Charlestowao, Mass.; by 
James F. Hunnewell, Esq. 7. Groton’s Petition; by Samuel A. Green, M.D. 
8. Genealogical Studies in New England; by Elias S. Hawley, Esq. 9. Notes 
on English Marshalls connected with America; by George W. Marshall, LL.D., 
F.S. A. 10. Ludwell Genealogy; by Cassius F. Lee, Jun., Esq. 11. Jonathan 
Alden’s Estate; by Hon. R. A. Wheeler. 12. Family Circle of Mrs. Ursula 
Polepor Griswold; by Mrs. Evelyn M’C. Salisbury. 13. Review of Clarke’s 

enealogical Statement; by Isaac J. Greenwood, Esq. 14. The Hazen Family; 
by Henry Allen Hazen, A.M. 15. Rev. John Eliot’s Records of the First 
Church in Roxbury; by William B. Trask, Esq. 
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New ENGuAnpER, May, 1879. (New Haven.)—1. Our Treaties with China; by 
8. Wells Williams. 2. An Experiment in Co-operation; by T. Harwood Pattison. 
3. The New Era of Intolerance; by John S. Sewall. 4. Recent Faust Lit- 
erature; by Franklin Carter. 5. On some Influences which in European Coun- 
tries at the Present Time modify Preaching; by Sylvester F. Scovel. 6. The 
Revision of the Authorized English Version of the New Testament; by Timothy 
Dwight. 17. Congregationalism and Education; by George F. Magown. 


Norta AMERICAN REVIEW, May, 1879. (New York.)—1. Our Election Laws ; 
by Secretary George W. M’Crary. 2. Campaign Notes in Turkey, 1877-78; by 
Lieut. F. V. Greene. 3. German Socialism in America. Part II. 4. Absent 
Friends; by Rev. O. B. Frothingham. 5. A Plea for Sport; by Lloyd S. 
Bryce. 6. Notes on Recent Progress in Applied Science; by President Morton. 
7. Law and Design in Nature; by Professor Simon Newcomb, President Noah 
Porter, Rev. Joseph Cook, James Freeman Clarke, D.D., President James 
M’Cosh. 

Norto AMERICAN REVIEW, June, 1879. (New York.)—1. Mon Testament: Epi- 
tre 4 Chloé. An Unpublished Poem; by Voltaire. 2. National Appointments 
and Misappropriations; by General Garfield. 3. The Stagnation of Trade and 
its Cause; by Professor Bonamy Price. 4. The. Education of Freedmen; by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 5. Secret Missions to San Domingo; by Admiral D.D. 
Porter. 6. Sacred Books of the East; by Professor Max Miiller. 7. Evolution 
and Theology; by Professor Simon Newcomb. 8. The Pacific Railroad; by 
Henry V. Poor. 9. Current Literature; by Mayo W. Hazeltine. 10. Will En- 
gland return to Protection? A Letter to the Editor; by The Right Hon. John 
Bright, M. P. 


UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, April, 1879. (Boston.)—1. The Relation of Schools to 
Civilization; by Rev. 1. M. Atwood. 2. Studies in Hebrew Prophecy—Inspira- 
tion of the Prophets; by Prof. 0. Cone, D.D. 3. Recent Works on Russia; by 
Georgianne E. Watson. 4. New Orthodoxy Examined; by Rev. Varnum Lin- 
coln. 5. The Revival of Pessimism; by Rev. J. Coleman Adams. 6. Persecu- 
tion of the Jerusalem Church; by Rev. Benton Smith. 17. Social Reform and 
the Church; by Rev. G. M. Harmon. 8. Inspiration and the Bible; by Mary 
J. De Long. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE METHODIST EpiscopaL Cuurcn, Soutu, April, 1879. 
(Nashville, Tennessee.)—1. Miracles and Testimony; by the Editor. 2. Anglo- 
Catholicism: Some Radical Questions Concerning Episcopalianism in England 
and America; by Rev. J. J. Tigert, A.M. 3, The Study of Nature and her Laws, 
Compatible with the Character and Functions of a Christian Minister; by A. 
Means, D.D., LL.D. 4. The Human Will; by Prof. W. C. Richardson, Ph.D. 
5. Constitution of the Soul; by R. H. Rivers, D.D. 6. The Sinlessness of 
Christ; by T. O. Summers, D.D., LL.D. 7. Mediation; by Joseph B. West, D.D, 
8. The Supernatural in the New Testament; by A. W. Wilson, D.D. 9. The 
English Language: Its Age and Origin; by A. B. Stark, LL.D. 10. The 
Poetry of Tennyson; by J. B. Wardlaw, Jun., A.M. 11. Present State of As- 
tronomical Science; by H. S. Thrall, D.D. 


The article on the “Human Will,” so far as it is intelligi- 
ble—which is not to us a very extensive so far—is strictly 
Edwardean fatalism, a strange anomaly in an Arminian Quar- 
terly. Its doctrine is that the will is a clock-hammer, whose 
stroke is determined and fixed by the antecedent forces. Such, 
we understand, is the meaning, if meaning it has, of the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

The will is the vehicle of the mind’s determinations, but it is 
not the determiner; it determines nothing. It is the executioner 
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that obeys, or stands ready to obey, the behests of its supervisors 
and superiors. It has none of the qualities that have been so 
industriously assigned to it. It has no intelligence, no moral 
quality ; it has no choice, no elective power. Its sole function is 
to be determined, or, rather, to be employed in delivering the 
mind’s determinations. The will is an ax in the hands of the 
cutter. The tree may have a longer or a shorter respite, but the 
alternative does not lie in the ax. If we go behind the volition 
we enter the domain of the moral sense, which does command ; 
of the understanding, which does decide; of sensibilities, which 
do impel. The moral sense is authoritative, and its command is 
will. The understanding is judicial, and its decision is will. Sen- 
sibilities are impulsive, and their impact is will. Ifthe moral con- 
viction, the judgment, or the desire, be intense, they soar into 
activities. Each clamors for expression, and the will, perforce, 
dwindles into the mere organ of action, Jt were idle to talk about 
the consent of the will: the exaltation of the faculties becomes 
will, Exaltation is power, power is activity, activity is inclina- 
tion, intention, determination, action, will. The internal activity 
grows in force and volume till the resistance of the mind’s indiffer- 
ence or indecision be overcome, and then it flies forth without 
recall or the power of replacement.—Pp. 233, 234. 


The same fatalism freezes up Jehovah into an infinite ice- 
berg in the following paragraph :— 


We concede too much when we say that God can diversify his 
modes of action. It were more in accordance with strict reason 
to say that there are different modes to chvose from, and only 
one to be chosen. If that one is chosen, the choice in esse neces- 
sarily and absolutely excludes all others; and as that choice was 
directed by intelligent purpose, all others in posse were virtually 
excluded prior to the act of choice. There was apparent selec- 
tuion—choice—but that choice was morally certain, because di- 
rected by gooduess and intelligence to subserve wise and holy 
ends.—P, 241. 


We welcome the masterly pen of Dr. Summers on “ The 
Sinlessness of Christ.” His clear Arminianism cannot be 
cheated into a maintenance of fatalism. Arminianism goes 
on the assumption that power to sin is necessary to all moral 
good desert for not sinning; and yet some Arminians will turn 
round and maintain that Christ had not power to sin! Dr. 8. 
shows that such authorities as Ullmann, Knapp, Hodge, Bishop 
Browne on the Thirty Nine Articles, Parker in ‘* Ecce Deus,” 
and Dr. Plumer maintain the free-agency of Jesus to sin. 

Dr. Stark’s article on the English Language exhibits a fine 
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mastery of the subject, and opens before us a field of rich and 
varied interest. We give the following paragraphs on 


Tur Proportion oF SAXON IN OUR PRESENT ENGLISH. 


Dr. Weisse has made the most extensive numeric analysis yet 
attempted. He has selected fifty passages from writers extending 
through the period from 1600 to 1878, each passage containing 
one hundred different words of inherent meaning. He thus gets 
a list of five thousand words. After rejecting all repetition of the 
same word in different passages, he has left two thousand two 
hundred and eighty-two ultimate different words, of which, to 
use his terminology, one thousand tive hundred and fifty-seven 
are Greco-Latin, six hundred and eighty-six Gotho-Germanic, 
thirty-five Celtic, three Semitic, and one Slavonic; or sixty-eight 
per cent., Greco-Latin ; thirty per cent., Gotho-Germanic ; and two 
per cent., miscellaneous. He obtains almost the same results by 
a careful averaging of the Dictionaries of Webster and Walker, 
each containing about eighty thousand words, of which, in round 
numbers, fifty-six thousand are Romanic, twenty-two thousand 
Teutonic, and two thousand:from other sources. Hence the full 
English vocabulary, as given in the dictionary, is more than two 
thirds foreign. 

Shall we conclude from these figures that the English lan- 
guage has lost its Teutonic character, and become Romanized ? 

y no means; for it must be remembered that there are thou- 
sands of these Romanic words never seen outside of the diction- 
ary, even by well-educated persons, while the Teutonic words are 
of constant occurrence—“ familiar as household words.” Shak- 
speare, the master-mind of the English race, uses but fifteen thou- 
sand words in his works that seem to touch all human interests 
and passions. Milton utters his grand thoughts in eight thousand 
words. The average American citizen probably does not use 
more than three thousand different words in his whole lite. These 
words that we speak and hear again and again every day are 
mainly Teutonic. 

Dr. Weisse examines also two hundred specimens taken from 
all classes of literature, counting all the words, and finds the per- 
centages varying greatly in the different classes. As we would ex- 
pect, the newspapers, after the historians, are fondest of Nomanic 
words, using fifty-two per cent. of them. The poets are truest to 
the mother-tongue, using sixty-six per cent. of Teutonic words. 

I have made an estimate of Shakspeare’s vocabulary by count- 
ing the words on twenty-four pages of Schmidt’s “ Shakspeare- 
Lexicon,” taken at random, one page in each letter, except # and z, 
I tind fourteen thousand words, of which nearly two thirds are 
Teutonic. 

At every point, in studying our language, we meet hosts of 
foreign words, but it is pleasant to see that they are forced to do 
service according to the laws of English grammar. Our gram- 
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mar, at least, remains almost purely Teutonic. Our few inflec- 
tions are remnants of Old English forms. Our constructions and 
idioms are, with few exceptions, Teutonic. French words, on 
becoming naturalized, have taken an English accent and pronun- 
ciation. In versification we learned a lesson from the Normans, 
and now use rhyme in place of alliteration—Pp. 318, 319. 


We hardly share the regret of some enthusiastic Anglo- 
Saxon scholars over the large foreign element imported into 
our language. Not only the copiousness, but the dignity, eu- 
phony, and vivacity of the language are thereby increased- 
It is redeemed from a large amount of necessary homeliness, and 
even (begging pardon of King Alfred) meanness. The few in- 
flections that we have retained from the Saxon are mostly a hiss 
through the teeth and a nasal through the snout. There is 
much twaddle uttered in favor of avoiding the Latin part of 
our language. 

The able Editor, Dr. Hinton, in a notice of Alexander H. 
Stephens’ “ War Between the States,” makes the following 
statement :— 


The question of secession is settled very conclusively, as a 
ao matter; it is ended by a verdict from which there will 

e no appeal, All of us are agreed as to this fact. Only one 
aspect of the subject is worthy of attention. It may serve to 
abate the severity of controversy, to allay animosities lately so 
rife, to learn how ably the right of secession has been vindicated. 
It may even induce respect, if not affection, for a people who im- 
periled every thing, lost every thing, by their heroic defense of 
this political dogma, when it is seen that it was not a freak of 
madness, of wanton wickedness, that plunged them into the war 
of secession. 

Aside from this view, the question as to the right of secession 
is of no more interest than the literary problems, Who wrote 
Junius ? and Who wrote Hikon Basilike ?—very harmless and 
very unprofitable—P. 358. 


We record this frank and, we doubt not, sincere avowal with 
great pleasure. It was the position upon which Dr. Bledsoe 
finally stood. We are gratified that the highest periodical of 
the M. E. Church, South, feels authorized to make so unequiv- 
ocal a declaration. Such have been the many reverse utter- 
ances of late in the South, and so hostile to our nationality 
have been the temper and measures of the majority in the pres- 
ent Congress, that serious misgivings are now widely prevailing 
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in the North regarding the prevalence of Southern sentiments 
adverse to the restoration of a good. understanding between 
the sections. We believe that it is a work well-becoming our 
Churches at the present time to promote the spirit of national 
peace. 

We regret that Dr. Hinton declares a predilection for polities 
and his heirship on other points to the politics of Dr. Bledsoe. It 
is this passion for politics, especially sectional politics, that has 
overspread the South with poverty and ruin. The central idea 
of the Southern politician is not how to secure the economical, 
industrial, commercial prosperity of the South, but how to 
fight and beat the North. During the whole of Dr. Bledsoe’s 
editorial career there was, we think, not one article pointing 
the South to the true road to increase of population, to agri- 
cultural or manufacturing improvement, to the methods of mak- 
ing the South educated, industrious, rich, and prosperous. 
For all these interests his Quarterly was a cipher; while he 
was great on Infant Damnation; great in defending secession 
and denationalization, the true destroyers of peace, immigra- 
tion, and prosperous growth; great in a display of controver- 
sial intellect against Calvinism and against the Northern sec- 
tion of our country. We say this in no accusatory spirit, but 
to suggest the query to our Southern brother Editor whether 
there is not a more excellent way than he seems prospecting . 
for himself. 

Another peculiarity of Southern politics is the entire absence 
of all enthusiasm for our present and prospective greatness as a 
united nation. A foreigner, a Britisher, a Gladstone, can say, 
and that jubilantly, “The next census will certainly exhibit 
the United States to the world as the wealthiest of all nations, 
having the sublime opportunity to make a continent into a 
State.” Reversely, our Southern American brother, whether 
editor, orator, preacher, or statesmen, is laboring to show that 
the disintegration of this continental “State” was wisdom 
and patriotism; and that the true heroes of our history are 
those who fought and bled to produce its smash-up. Since 
Calhoun promulgated his programme of disintegration and 
anarchy, and Jefferson Davis proceeded to realize it into fact, 
we have not yet read one paragraph of exultation over our 
prospective greatness as a peaceful, intelligent, industrious, 
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united nation from any Southern pen. It is a rich and exhil- 
arating theme. Will Brother Hinton please try his able hand 
at such a novel production ¢ 





English Reviews. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, April, 1879. (London.)—1. Christian Theology and 
the Modern Spirit. 2. The Ethics of Urban Leaseholds. 3. Wycliffe and his 
Relation to the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. 4. Free Trade and Pro- 
tection. 5. The Normans at Palermo. 6. The Novels of George Meredith. 
7. The Zulu War. 

InDIAN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, January, 1879. (Bombay.)—1. Famine and the 
Gospel; by Rev. W. Milne, and the Rt. Rev. Bishop Caldwell. 2. Dr. Duff’s 
Miscellaneous Labors; by Rev. K. 8. M’Donald. 3. Self-Support among the 
Karen Christians of Burma; by Rev. C. H. Carpenter. 4. Absolution; by Rev. 
8. W. O'Neill, S.S.J.E., and Rev. J. Hay, M.A., L.M.S. 5. Parsi Scriptures; 
by a Native Missionary of Bombay. 

LonDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, April, 1879. (London.)—1. The Shanghai Mission- 
ary Conference. 2. Effects of Disestablishment in Ireland. 3. The Biblical 
Conception of Holiness. 4. Thomas Fuller. 5. Heard’s Tripartite Nature of 
Man. 6. The Bishop of Porto’s Pastoral. 7. Rothe on St. John’s First Epistle. 

British AND FoREIGN EVANGELICAL Review, April, 1879. (London.)—1. Michael 
Servetus; by Rev. Thomas Croskery. 2. Canon Mozley as a Theologian; by 
Rev. James Iverach. 3. The Reformation and the Free Church of England; by 
Rey. A. Macleod Symington, B.A. 4. Michael Bruce versus John Logan; by 
R. Small. 5. St. Paul at Athens; by Rev. R. M’Cheyne Edgar. 6. Hengsten- 
berg’s Theory of the Twenty-third Psalm; by Rev. R. Balgarnie. 17. Review 
of Works on Old Testament Exegesis in 1878; by Rev. Prof. Davidson, D.D., 
LL.D. 8. The Second Epistle of Clement; by R. T. Cunningham, M.A. 9. A 
New Form of Calvinism; by the Editor. 


Since the glimpses that our readers have had of the “ higher 
criticism ” in the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, Dr. David- 
son’s article on the Old Testament Exegesis in 1878 affords 
some interesting views. The nature of the difficulties found in 
the “traditional” views of the Old Testament books and the 
present “conceptions” of the modern critics are given more 
fully than our space permits us to present, except by a few 
specimen extracts. He is answering an Orthodox essay on the 
subject by Dr. Douglas. 


THE NATURE OF THE DIFFICULTIES, 


The difficulties which press most heavily upon the minds of 
those who think that the Old Testament itself teaches them to 
find an organic connection between its theology and its history, 
are not those difficulties which Dr. Douglas has set himself to re- 
move: such as discrepancies between the laws defining the age at 
which Levites shall commence their service, one law making the 
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age thirty, and another twenty-five; or differences between Deu- 
teronomy and the Levitical books in stating the provisions made 
for the maintenance of the Priests and Levites. These are great 
difficulties, but they are, so to speak, superficial—although they 
may be considered symptomatic of a general condition of the sys- 
tem, like an outbreak on the skin. The hardest difficulties are 
those which can be seen at once to be constitutional, the observa- 
tion of which compels one to pass a jndgment upon the whole 
organic structure of history and theology. These difficulties are 
of two sorts. For example, the complete Levitical system, with 
its minutest details, is represented as having arisen in the Wilder- 
ness. But so soon as the people enter Canaan the history does 
not exhibit it in any thing like the same perfection. Its princi- 
ples are observed. There is atoning sacrifice, and a priesthood, 
and a sanctuary, and much more; but the system in its details 
does not seem known either to prophets or people. The history 
every-where shows that all the ideas have been deposited in the 
national mind, but that perfect ritual expression of them found in 
the Pentateuch does not seem known. We certainly think that 
those who have drawn attention to this discrepancy between the 
history and the theology have exaggerated it. It has been main- 
tained that the setting apart of the tribe of Levi for the exercise 
of priestly functions is not historical. But such a narrative as 
that regarding Micah, Judges xvii, 13, who is represented as 
deposing his son from the priesthood immediately on the arrival 
at his honse of a stray Levite, and saying, “ Now know I that the 
Lord will do me good, seeing I have a Levite to my priest,” 
seems sufficient proof of the general consciousness among the 
people of the tribal priesthood of Levi. And this may be but an 
instance of much the same kind. And, of course, a certain. 
amount of discrepancy may be explained from the apathy and 
disobedience of the people, whom the history represents as con- 
tinually rebelling. But what the history reprobates in them is 
departure from Jehovah, as the God of Israel, and not disobedi- 
ence to ritual laws. And very straightforward minds, such as 
Schultz, referred to below, have felt that the chasm between law 
and practice is too great to be bridged over by suggestions of this 
kind; and they argue that when a history betrays by its allusions 
and by the practice which it records for centuries no conscious- 
ness of the existence of laws, we must ask, Did the laws exist ? 
This is a kind of reasoning which to many minds has great force. 
This reasoning is supposed to apply to the law of the one altar. 
This law appears in Deuteronomy, but the history in Judges and 
Samuel betrays no consciousness of it. Even the best men, like 
Samuel, sacrificed at many altars. Dr. Douglas argues very in- 
geniously, that after the destruction of the sanctuary at Shiloh 
and the captivity of the ark, there being no legitimate place of 
service, Samuel and such men strove to lift the people out of the 
complete religious confusion of the time, and introduce again the 
beginnings of order by falling back upon the patriarchal religion, 
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and sacrificing at the shrines hallowed by God’s appearance unto 
the fathers. This is a pure hypothesis, which finds no support, 
either direct or circumstantial, in the history of the time. The 
impression produced by the narrative is not that this was a device 
of Samuel, but a universal practice, which he followed without 
hesitation. And this impression is confirmed by the kind of 
hraseology which we meet in the Judges, long before the fall of 
Shiloh. Jephthah is there said (xi, 11) to have uttered certain 
words before the Lord in Mizpeh. But this expression implies a 
fixed presence of the Lord connected with a shrine or sanctuary. 
In like manner the people are represented (Judges xx, 1) as 
assembling wnto the Lord in Mizpeh, precisely as Samuel is repre- 
rented as calling them together unto the Lord in the same place, 
(1 Sam. x, 17.) Dr. Douglas is very skillful in suggesting hypoth- 
eses, but his hypotheses repose on no firm basis of probability. 
The other sort of difficulty, which is but the obverse side of 
this last one, occurs when a close correspondence is observed 
between a particular period of history and the theology of a book 
which tradition assigns to a totally different period of history, as 
in the case of Deuteronomy. The thoughts and style of that book 
appear to be those of the middle prophetic age of Israel ; the most 
of the laws which it contains are laws which appear from history 
to have been in general use during the times anterior to this 
middle prophetic age, so that it produces the impression of being 
mainly a codification of former practice; and certain stringent 
prohibitory laws, which are thrown back into the Mosaic age, are 
found, when compared with history, to be a repeal of the historical 
practice existing as to this period of the prophetic age, as if this 
practice had been found now incompatible with the principles of 
the Mosaic constitution, especially with its fundamental principle, 
that Jehovah is alone the covenant God of Israel.—Pp. 349-352. 


THREE SPECIMEN DIFFICULTIES. 


The very first verse of Deuteronomy reads properly thus: 
“These are the words which Moses spake unto all Israel on the 
other side of Jordan.” Here Moses, on the supposition that he 
wrote this verse, names the land of Moab, where he stood, the 
other side of Jordan. Dr. Douglas explains this by supposing 
that Moses took up an ideal position in Canaan, the land destined 
to be Israel’s heritage. But is this probable? The verse is not 
rhetorical or imaginative, but a cool narrative. The very phrase, 
“the other side of Jordan,” was one which in his day had not 
arisen. It is due to the occupation of Canaan by Israel as a fact. 
The mind cannot accept a hypothesis merely because it may be 
suggested. We must go on probabilities, And it is more prob- 
able that this verse belongs to a later writer. But there are other 
parts of Deuteronomy of which the same must be said. Is it 
probable that Moses in the midst of a moral address should pause 
to tell his hearers, in chap. iii, 9, that the Sidonians call Mount 
Hermon, Sirion? Is it probable that any remark about the no- 
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menclature of the Sidonians, a people living in the north-west 
corner of the land, while he stood beyond Jordan in the south- 
east, should have come either from his mouth or pen? It is more 
probable that all those ethnographical notes which adorn the early 
chapters of Deuteronomy are due to another hand than that of 
Moses, Dr. Douglas would not feel such-an inference, of course, 
for he will not deny “considerable editing ;” and Witsius ac- 
knowledged that some of these passages could not be Mosaic. 
But all this goes to imply that the beginning of Deuteronomy 
is not directly Mosaic any more than the end of it. 

One of the difficulties in the way of considering Deuteronomy 
to be of the same age as the Levitical books arises from the 
pees assigned to the Levites in the different books. In the 
uevitical books there is a sharp distinction drawn between Priests 
and Levites, The latter are the mere servants of the former, who 
must be descendants of Aaron, But this distinction is not trace- 
able in Deuteronomy. There mention.is made of Priests and 
Levites, but the state of thingy is this: Levi is the priestly tribe; 
all Levites may be priests, but of course all are not, and the dis- 
tinction between Priests and Levites is, that Priests are actually 
officiating Levites.—Pp. 353, 354. 


STATEMENT OF THE PRESENT PREVALENT CRITICAL VIEW. 


The conception which now prevails, (whether it be true or false,) 
and which has taken firm hold of the critical mind, is that the 
legislation of Israel, like all parts of the thought and theology of 
the Bible, is organically connected with the life of Israel, and is 
not the production of one period of the people’s history, but is a 
growth extending through all the periods. The natural conclu- 
sion of this conception is that law and history, seeing they run 
Fahy will bear mutual testimony to one another: that where 
1istory shows no traces of law, law did not exist; and that where 
a large body of laws appears it may be regarded, not as a mass 
of ‘abstract rules according to which the national life was to be 
regulated in time to come, but as the gathering into one code of 
all the efforts in legislation of the living national spirit in the 
past, which under the guidance of the Spirit of revelation put 
forth its energies to subdue what opposed it and mark out chan- 
nels for itself within which to flow, as its necessities widened and 
the fullness of its life enlarged. Three such codes are found in 
Scripture. The first is the small code embracing the Decalogue, 
(Exod, xx-xxiii,) which may be, with much besides it, Mosaic, 
although it is first met with in the historical work later than his 
time, called, from the divine name mainly appearing in it, the 
work of the Jehovist, This contains all the principles of the 
religion of Israel—its covenant, its Jehovahism, its idea of atone- 
ment in sacrifice, the ethical principles of its life, and the outline 
of its religious worship, for example, the three national feasts, and 
much more. <A second code is the Deuteronomic, belonging, it is 
thought, to the seventh century, and largely consisting of a de- 
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velopment of the smaller code, or Book of the Covenant. And 
the third is the Levitical code. contained in the middle books of 
the Pentateuch. There is dispute as to the age of this code, 
althongh the prevailing criticism puts it in its present form after 
Deuteronomy. But in the last two codes a certain element, ideal 
rather than historical, is’said to be observed.—Pp, 357, 358, 


WHAT OF THE “TRADITIONAL” IS LEFT SURVIVING BY THE 
DESTRUCTIVE ‘‘ CRITICISM” ? 

How may we bear ourselves toward such a criticism in the 
meantime? Shall we exhibit panic, or may we retain our self- 
possession ? The interests involved are larger than those of any 
particular communion. We shall merely make one remark. First, 
ax to the general interests of religion. The theory of gradual 
growth and development in organic connection with history we 
see already verified in the case of the Messianic and other ideas of 
prophecy, and its extension so as to embrace law and ceremonial 
cannot touch the essence of the biblical religion, however much 
it may alter our hereditary conceptions of its history. The re- 
ligion of the Bible is a historical religion; our salvation reposes 
on facts; and any theory which would transmute the great re- 
demptive events of the Old Testament into ideas would offer to 
us merely an ideal salvation, that is, would leave us where we 
were. But there is not one historical fact of any importance in 


the history of Redemption which the most advanced sepia of 


recent critics interferes with. The Egyptian bondage, the Exodus, 
the Sinaitic covenant, and the occupation of Canaan, all remain, 
—nobody doubts them. They are vouched for not only by his- 
torians but by prophets, and by their indelible impression upon 
the consciousness of the nation. Marathon or Bannockbarn might 
as easily be disputed. Deuteronomy, is on any hypothesis, a rep- 
etition. It tells a second time the story told before elsewhere. 
What is lost, if it be not of the age of Moses, is not the truth of 
the story, but the contemporaneousness of the witness. But how 
much of early Scripture do we believe, although it cannot be sup- 
posed contemporary with the events which it records! And in 
regard to what is most peculiar and important, the view taken by 
Israel of the religious meaning of the events of its history, the 
supernatural light in which it regarded them, this view is not 
dependent on contemporaneousness or the reverse. This is not a 
view which Israel began to take of events long after they had 
occurred ; they viewed contemporary events in the same light; as 
their oldest literature, for example, the song of Deborah, shows, no 
less than their newest. Then, second, as to the bearing of these 
critical questions on Scripture, (if we might venture to distinguish 
between the question of religion and that of Scripture,) although 
it may seem more direct, it is perhaps not more vital. What it 
comes to is not more than this: partly, that many ritual laws, 
already existing for long, were codified late; partly, that tenden- 
cies and efforts appearing here and there in details of existing law 
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were seized and unified, and the system by means of the necessary 
additions elevated at a late period into a theoretical scheme, by 
men enjoying the same higher guidance as their predecessors ; 
and partly, that this scheme, now complete and a perfect expres- 
sion of the idea, was thrown back and represented as the creation 
of the great mind of the founder of the Theocracy, who had been 
judged worthy of God to be his minister in laying all the founda- 
tions of what had at last attained to be so majestic a structure. 
There are many difficulties connected with such a view, but the 
question raised is not one about the reality of Revelation, but 
‘about the way of Revelation—not whether a revelation came 
from God, but about the manner in which it came, and how the 
human mind entered into the fellowship of the Divine mind in 
shaping it.—Pp. 358-360, 


STATEMENT OF A DESTRUCTIVE CRITIC’S “ POSITION.” 


Wellhanusen’s position may be described in a few words: 1. Den- 
teronomy is a distinct work, and of the age of Jeremiah. 2. In 
the four books of the Pentateuch we may put ont our hand and 
pull away with ease the element known as the Elohist, the Book 
of Origins of Ewald, or (as Wellhausen prefers calling it) the 
Priestly Codex. This work is postexilian. 3. There remains the 
Jehovist. The latter is itself made up of two elements, but this 
may be left out of view, the elements having been welded to- 
gether before it comes into consideration in relation to other 
sources in the Pentateuch. These three great works follow one 
another in this order; Jehovist, Deuteronomy, Priestly Codex, 
(Leviticus, etc.) In each there is a legislation which exhibits 
the state of ritual at the time when the books were respectively 
written. This thesis Wellhausen subjects to verification in four 
distinct historical essays—on the Place of Worship, on Sacrifices, 
on Feasts, and on Priests and Levites—each of which yields for 
him the same result. Further, there are two great histories of 
Israel. One is the Book of Kings, to which Judges and Samuel 
serve as introduction. This is posterior to Deuteronomy, the 
spirit of which it reflects, having been partly written and partly 
edited at a time when the legislation of that book was dominant. 
The other history is the Chronicles. This belongs to a time pos- 
terior to the Priestly Codex, the legislation of which prevailed 
when it was written, and forms the point of view from which it 
regards and estimates the past. Thus the riddle of Israel’s history 
and legislation is solved, and the cross lights that confused the 
eye, and the different tints that lay on it, accounted for. Well- 
hausen’s essay is brilliant in conception and in execution. His 
style is vigorous and trenchant, with a naif realism in it which 
suggests the child of nature.—P. 365. 


CREDIT DUE TO TRADITIONAL JEWISH OPINIONS. 


To some minds great weight will appear due to the fact that 
the traditional view has been that of the Jews, It is probable, 
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however, that not much is due to this, because we have no assurance 
that the Jewish tradition dates back far enough to cover the 
period of history of which it is really important to know the 
opinions. The impression conveyed to any one on reading Deu- 
teronomy, for example, is, that it is directly Mosaic, and the 
Jewish opinion is based, like that of others, on the prima facie 
aspect of the book. It would be of value if it could be shown to 
be independent of this. But those who remember the curious 
details of Jewish tradition regarding Ezra, who is represented as 
restoring the Law after it had been lost, will hesitate to decide 
without much consideration to which scale in this controversy 
the weight of Jewish evidence is to be added. It is scarcely 
worth adding to either scale, for the same Talmudic passage that 
assigns the Pentateuch to Moses assigns the Book of Job also to 
him, an opinion nothing short of an absurdity.—P. 360, 





German Reviews. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KIRCHENGESCHICHTE. (Journal for Church History.) Edited 
by Dr. Brrecer. Third Volume, Second Number. Essays: 1. ULMANN, (Pro- 
fessor of Greifswald,) Essay on the Plan of Maximilian I. to Reform the Church. 
2. Lenz, Zwingle and Landgrave Philop. (Second article.) Critical Review: A 
Summary of the Works on Christian Archeology published from 1875 to 1878, 
by V. Scuuttze. Analecta; SEIDEMANN, Notes on Epistole Reformatorum, 
2. BRIEGER, On the Dispatches of Contarini. 3. A Letter from Bacon to Me- 
lanchthon. 4. Harnack, On the Author and the Aim of the Prophetia Mala- 
chiz de Summis Pontificibus. 

The chivalrous emperor, Maximilian I., was one of the many 

princes who were aware of the corrupt state of the Church of 

the Middle Ages, and therefore desirous of bringing about a 

reformation. He had at one time (1511) even the strange idea 

of becoming Pope himself in order to carry through the retor- 
mation. Previously he had been in communication with prom- 
inent friends of Chureh reform, such as Geiler von Kaisersberg 
and Jacob Wimpfeling, one of the most distinguished human- 
ists of that time. In 1510 Emperor Maximilian consulted 

Wimpfeling in particular on a plan to restrict the power of 

Rome in Germany by the appointment of a legatus natus 

et perpetuus, who was to be the supreme judge of the ec- 

clesiastical controversies in Germany. The author of the 
first article in the present number of the “ Journal for Church 

History ” has found new material relating to the negotiations 

between the emperor and Wimpfeling, which hitherto were 

but imperfectly known, and discusses at length the reformatory 
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designs which were at that time entertained by some of the 
prominent men of Germany. They were very moderate, and 


limited to a somewhat greater constitutional independence of 


the national Church of Germany. They did not touch the 
doctrines of Rome, and were not calculated to awaken any re- 
ligious enthusiasm. They made no impression on the people, 
and they are chiefly interesting as compared with the marvel- 
ous commotion that immediately followed the public appear- 
ance of Luther. 

A very interesting feature of this Review are the critical re- 
views of all the books on a certain branch, or a certain period, 
of Church history, published during a number of years. Thus, 
V. Schultze, of the University of Leipsic, begins in the present 
number a critical review of all works on ecclesiastical archzol- 
ogy published during the years 1875--1878. The review will be 
completed in the next number. The present article reviews 
thirty-seven works, or parts of works, and briefly states their 
chief contents. The review begins with a notice of one of the 
most important works on Christian archeology which has been 
published in the course of the nineteenth century, Za Roma 
Sotterranea Cristiana, by De Rossi. The first volume of this 
work was published at Rome in 1864, the second in 1867, the 
third in 1877. According to the opinion of the reviewer, De 
Rossi has explained many important subjects relating to the 
burial-places of the early Christians for the first time. The 
description of the plans of the oldest burial-places, of their mau- 
agement, of the college of the Fossores, and other subjects, are 
mentioned as deserving special praise. It is regretted that a 
writer of so great merit has been influenced in the explanation 
of many points by his (Roman Catholic) religion, and that he 
in particular endeavors, like all writers of his Church, to find 
proofs of the existence of religious rites of late origin at 
the earliest possible period. In regard to the etymology of 
the word catacumba, De Rossi differs from Du Cange, whose 
opinion has been quite generally followed, (also in Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary,) and who derives catacumba from 
the Greek xatd, downwards, down, and kipuBn, cavity. De 
Rossi prefers the derivation from «ard and cubare—there- 
fore catacumba as much as cata aceubituria, or ad cwem- 
eteria—and the reviewer approves of this derivation, though 
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he does not regard it as certain. The researches of De Rossi, 
which have been laid down by him not only in the Roma Sot- 
terranea, but in a number of smaller works, were condensed 
in the English work published in 1869 by Northcote and 
Brownlow. This work was translated into French by Allard, 
in 1872, and formed the basis of an excellent German work by 
Krauss, professor at the University of Freiburg, of which the 
first edition was published in 1873, and the second, greatly en- 
larged, in 1879. Among other foreign works on ecclesiastical 
archeology which are reviewed in this article, are the Storia 
del? Arte Cristiana, by the Jesuit Garrucci, a work which was 
begun in 1873, and is to be completed in five volumes, and a 
new edition of the Dictionnaire des Antiquités Chrétiennes, by 
Martigny, (first edition, 1864.) Greater praise than upon Mar- 
tigny’s Dictionnaire, which is said’to be rather superficial, is 
bestowed upon the collective work published by Cahier, under 
the title Mouveaua Mélanges D’ Archéologie. Of this work, 
which was begun in 1847, eight volumes have now beeu pub- 
lished, the last of which relates to the decoration of churches. 
The Archeological Dictionaries by W. Smith and Cheetan, 
(Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, London, vol. i, 1875,) 
by Otte, (Archa@olog. Worterbuch, 2d edit., Leipsig, 1877,) and 
by Miiller and Mothes, (Leipsig, 1877, 1878,) are recommended 
as works of great merit. Regret is expressed that the article, 
Begribniss bei den Christen, (Burial among Christians,) by 
Jacobson, in the new edition of Herzog’s Encyclopedia, omits 
altogether the early period of Church history. 


StupIEN UND KritIKEN. (Essays and Reviews.) Edited by Drs. Kostiin and 
Rrenm. 1879. Third Number.—Zssays: 1. Scumipt, The Lutheran Doctrine 
of the Sacraments. (Second article.) 2. TRUMPELMANN, Socialism and Social 
Reform. (Third article.) Thoughts and Remarks: 1. HERMANN, Exegetical Re- 
marks on some Passages in Hosea. 2. Neste, On the Original Unity of the Book 
of the Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 3. NésGEen, On Luke and Josephus, 
4, SEIDEMANN, Lutuer’s Inaugural Address for Dr. Hieronquius Willer. Re- 
views: 1. Happen, Anlage des Menschen zur Religion, reviewed by Kleinert. 
2. Dr. Luther’s Complete Works, reviewed by PLirr. 


The articles by Triimpelmann, on Socialism and Social Reform, 
to which we have referred in former numbers of the Methodist 
Quarterly Review, (October, 1878, and January, 1879,) are con- 
eluded in this number. The author gives his own views on 
the social reforms which the States should introduce. He 
demands that the suppression of the present atheistic socialistic 
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party should be an international enterprise, and that each 
State shall try to solve the social question within its own 
limits. He reviews what the liberal antisocialistic parties of 
Germany have done for the solution of the social question, and 
finds it extremely insufficient; for the chief source of the social 
misery of which now all parties complain is, according to him, 
not the low compensation paid to the workingmen, and the evil 
consequences which poverty directly entails for the family of 
the poor, but the profound feeling of hopelessness and the 
dissatisfaction of soul which is found in all classes of society, 
in the rich and the poor, in the old and the young. When 
this condition of the soul exists no improvement of the social 
condition of the workingman jis of the least avail. The State 
can do much toward reducing social misery, and ought to do 
every thing that can be done in this direction ; but to cure the 
dissatisfaction of the soul is beyond the competency of the 
State. It will be found by the true social reformers that the 
co-operation of the Church is needed. In examining the re- 
forms which the State can and should introduce, the author de- 
mands that the legislative authorities shall remember, in the 
first place, that the State has its root in the family, and that the 
strengthening and cultivating of the family must always re- 
main the beginning and the aim of all social reforms. He 
therefore demands the absolute prohibition of children’s labor, 
and the greatest possible limitation, if possible the prohibition, 
of the labor of married women in factories. He quotes with 
approval the words of Jules Simon, who in his work “ L’ouv- 
riére,” says: “Isolated work is the only one which is suited 
for woman, and which allows her to be a wife and a mother.” 
The author also demands that State legislation shall secure to 
the workingmen in manufactories a certain share in the clear 
gain; that manufacturers be required to conclude with every 
laborer employed a legal contract; that industries which are 
dangerous to the health of the laborers be reserved for State 
management, and absolutely withdrawn from private control ; 
that all Sunday labor, without any exception, be absolutely 
forbidden. 
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French Reviews. 


Revove Curetienne, (Christian Review.) March, 1879.—1. Berster, The Law of 
the Heart. 2. ALone, Louisa Siefert. 3. MAssepreau, The Two Conversions 
of Perrot d’Ablancourt and Protestantism at Paris under Louis XIII. 


April.—1. E. DE PressensE, The Origin of Religion, and the Darwinian School. 
2. Bonet-Maury, John Huss and the Religious Revolution of Bohemia in the 
Fifteenth Century. 3. Brecourt, From Paris to Venice. 


May.—1. NyeGaarp, A New Biographer of St. Paul. 2. BaBut, God and Cyesar. 

3. Brecourt, From Paris to Venice 
The first article in the May number acquaints us with a sin- 
gular literary production of French Atheism, a new biography 
of St. Paul, (Ze Vrai Saint Puul, sa vie, sa morale,) by Victor 
Schoelcher. M. Schoelcher is widely known as a leader of the 
Republican Party of France, and as a champion of the aboli- 
tion of slavery. As regards the character of his new publica- 
tion, we quote a few passages from the above article in the 
“Christian Review” :— 

“After reading this book of M. Schoelcher, one might ask him- 
self whether it is not beneath criticism. This is not our opin- 
ion. Notwithstanding the errors and blunders with which the 
book swarms, the honesty of the author cannot be doubted. 
The name of M. Schoelcher is one which inspires respect. It 
is well known that the honorable senator is a generous philan- 
thropist. <A rival of Wilberforce and Macaulay, he has contrib- 
uted to the abolition of slavery in our colonies, An indefati- 
gable soldier of the liberal cause, he has suffered before he has 
been honored, and before taking his seat in the Senate he has 
endured the rigors of the exile which the Government of the 
second December inflicted upon the champions of right and 
liberty. Why, then, unmindful of the old maxim, We sutor 
ultra erepidam, did M. Schoelcher desire to add to his crown 
a flower which does not grow in the gardens which he fre- 
quents? Neither his studies nor his convictions have prepared 
him for exegetical works. M. Schoelcher is a professed athe- 
ist, and though it has been said of him, on account of the 
nobility of his character, ‘he is an atheist who causes one to 
believe in God,’ no one will be tempted to add, ‘and who 
causes one to understand St. Paul.’ 

“M. Schoeleher has, however, the pretension of describing 
the true St. Paul. If he had only flattered himself that he 
had succeeded, perhaps his illusion might be pardoned. But 
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since indulging or blind friends in the press have weleomed 
the appearance of his book as the birth of a child of bright 
prospects, I must say to M. Schoelcher: Your St. Paul is 
not the trne St. Paul. Though it may be painful to prove 
the incompetence and injustice of a man otherwise worthy of 
respect, I have the right to defend, against your undeserved 
attacks, the character of an apostle who was also the friend of 
the feeble and the oppressed, the defender of the right, the 
martyr of a noble cause, with this difference, that the only rec- 
ompense which he received here on earth was the conscious- 
ness of having done his duty.” 

The table of contents of M. Schoelcher’s book, which con- 
tains 223 pages, is as follows: Chapter. 1. Paul was a heresi- 
arch ; Chapter 2. Paul accuses St. Peter and circumcises Timo- 
thy; Chapter 3. Paul often departing from the truth; Chap- 
ter 4. Paul is vain and imperious; Chapter 5. Paul the apos- 
tle of the Gentiles—his invectives against the ancient law and 
against his adversaries ; Chapter 6. Paul has made great errors ; 
Chapter 7. Paul is often incompreliensible—Divagations— W hat 
the holy fathers thought of Paul as a writer; Chapter 8. Gen- 
eral indefiniteness and dangerous character of the doctrines of 
St. Paul; Chapter 9. Paul represents God as the most unjust 
of tyrants; Chapter 10, Paul sometimes expresses malicious and 
cruel sentiments; Chapter 11. The moral teaching of Paul is 
very lax; Chapter 12. Paul sanctions the worst institutions of 
“antiquity. 

As regards the literary character of Schoelcher’s book, the 
reviewer calls attention to the fact that Schoelcher shows him- 
self entirely unacquainted with the recent literature on this 
subject, and he even seems to have consulted the Greek orig- 
inal of the New Testament only two or three times. The re- 
viewer finally enumerates a considerable number of blunders 
into which Schoelcher has been led by his stupendous igno- 
rance in biblical and exegetical literature. 

In the April number of the Review, E. de Pressensé gives a 
condensed and very interesting review of the theories proposed 
by the chief representatives of the Darwinian school concern- 
ing the origin of religion, The article was originally delivered 
as the first of a series of apologetical lectures, and the author 
announces that the same subject will be treated by him more 
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fully in the forthcoming third edition of his history of the 
first six centuries of the Christian Church. As may be ex- 
pected from Pressensé, he shows a profound acquaintance with 
the entire recent literature. He states and discusses the views 
of Hickel, Darwin, Herbert Spencer, whom he calls the most 
eminent representative of the school, as well as those of Girard 
de Rivalle, (Za mythologie comparée, Paris, 1868,) which he 
calls the latest publication of the positivist school on the 
subject. 





Art. X.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE CHURCH OF ROME IN 1879. 


The forthcoming eighth volume of M’Clintock & Strong’s Theolog- 
ical Cyclopedia contains an article on the Roman Catholic Church from 
the pen of Professor Schem, from which we glean a few facts supple- 
mentary of the information given in former volumes of the Methodist 
Quarterly Review, (See Meth. Quar. Review, 1878, p. 547.) 

The author of the article has carefully estimated the number of Rom- 
an Catholics in the several large divisions of the world, and in order to 
ascertain the relative numerical strength of the Roman Catholic Church 
among the large divisions of Christianity, has also computed the popu- 
lation connected with the Eastern and with the Protestant Churches. As 
the tables now presented are several years later than any others published 
before, they will be welcomed by all who interest themselves in the pres- 
ent extent of the various forms of Christianity. His present tables are 
as follows :— 





Roman Cath, 


Protestant Pop- 
Population. 


Popul’n connected 
ulation. 


Large Divisions of the Earth. with East. Ch’hes. 


Total Population. 





59,000,000 
27,000,000 


23,000,000 
25,000,900 


85,000,000 


America, North 
400,000 


America, South 


Europe 

Asia (incl. Indian Archepelago.) 
Africa 

Australia and Polynesia 


$12,500,000 
831,000,000 
205,000,000 

4,500,000 


149,000,000 
9,400,000 
2,200,000 

600,000 


74,000,000 
600,000 
1,100,000 
2,000,000 


75,000,000 
9,500,000 
3,500,000 








1,439,000,000 





209,200,000 





113,700,000 





88,000,000 





It will be seen from the above table that the total number of Roman 
Catholics still exceeds the aggregate number of all other Christians. The 
Church of Rome prevails over both Protestantism and the Eastern 
Churches in South America, (which is almost wholly Catholic,) and in 
Europe, it leads Protestantism, but is, on the other hand, somewhat ex- 
ceeded by the Eastern Churches in Asia and Africa; it falls consider- 
ably behind Protestantism in North America and Australia. The fact 
that both in North America and in Australia the total population in- 
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creases with much greater rapidity than in any other country of the 
world, may be full of significance for the future, for a simultaneous con- 
tinuance of the numerical proportion between Protestants and Catholics 
in these countries would materially change the relative position of both 
in the list of prominent religious denominations of the world. There are 
other indications foreshadowing the same result. The population of the 
Protestant countries of Europe increases more rapidly than that of the 
Roman Oatholic, France and Spain being, in regard to the rate of in- 
crease of population, among the lowest countries of Europe. Though 
the Church of Rome continues to make some progress in her mission 
fields, no conquests have been made by her in the nineteenth century 
equal to those gained by the Protestant missionaries in Madagascar. It 
is also a noteworthy fact that none of the Catholic countries is at pres- 
ent making, or is expected to make, any territorial annexations in the 
non-Christian world equal to those which, from year to year, add to the 
vast extent of the British and Russian Empires. 

The following comparisons will be of interest. According to the above 
article in M’Clintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia, the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation in 1879 amounted to about 14.6 per cent. of the total population of 
the earth; the Protestant population to 7.9 per cent.; the population of 
the Eastern Churches to 6.1 percent. In 1860 Professor Schem (Amer- 
ican Ecclesiastical Yearbook for 1860, p. 14) estimated the Roman Cath- 
olics at 13.9 per cent., the Protestants at 6.8, and the Eastern Churches 
at 5 per cent. of the total population of the globe. According to these 
estimates the Protestant population amounted in 1860 to 47 per cent. of 
the Roman Catholics, and in 1879 to 54 per cent., a remarkable change, 
which, however, a glance at the rapid increase of population in the 
United States, in Australia, in England, Germany, and other Protestant 
countries, fully suffices to make plausible. Adding the Roman Catholic, 
the Protestant, and the Eastern Church population in the years 1860 and 
1879, it appears that the total Christian population amounted in 1860 to 
25.7 per cent., and in 1879 to 28.6 per cent. of the total population of 
the earth, a wonderful progress within nineteen years. 

The two hundred and nine millions with which the Roman Catholic 
Church is credited in 1879 represent, of course, only the population 
which in some way or other is under the influence of that Church. In the 
case of many millions this influence is exceedingly weak. Even Roman 
Catholic writers admit, quite generally, that the bulk of the native popula- 
tion in the Philippine Islands, where six millions are claimed for the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and in the Portuguese colonies of Africa, has little 
more of Catholics than the name anda few customs, Of the six countries 
of Europe in which the Roman Catholic faith prevails—France; Austria, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Belgium—only one, Spain, was, in 1879, on 
friendly terms with the Pope; and even there the Cortes frequently re- 
fuse to grant all the demands of the Church. In all the others the Gov- 
ernment was, in 1879, curried on according to the principles which the 
Syllabus of Pius LX. enumerates among the fundamental errors of our 
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age. In Portugal a liberal anti-Roman party is invariably in the ascend- 
ency in the Cortes; even the majority of the priests and bishops sympa- 
thize more with the Government than with the Pope; and up to the end 
of 1878 the Government has forbidden and prevented the promulgation 
of the doctrine of infallibility. In France the success of the Republic- 
an party at the last general elections, in spite of its denunciation by 
all the bishops of the French Church, has placed the Government of the 
country in the hands of statesmen who are fully determined to annihi- 
late the influence of the Catholic priesthood upon the Government of 
France and upon the education of the rising generation. In Belgiwm the 
Catholic Church has, probably, exerted a greater influence upon legislation 
than in any other country of Europe; nevertheless, at the election of 1878 
the Liberal party, which is in open and bitter emnity to the Church, secured 
a decided victory, and has since, with the personal approval of the King, 
prepared a law on public instruction, which will exclude the direct influ- 
ence of the Church. In Austria the imperial family is anxious to sustain 
friendly relations with Pope and bishops, but the majority of both houses 
of Parliament are adverse to the continuance of Church influence upon 
public affairs, and firmly uphold the principles of religious toleration and 
of State education. Italy has fully secularized public instruction, and, 
more than any other Government of the world, it is compelled to reject 
the claims of the Church, because these claims involve the destruction of 
Italian unity. Among the States of Spanish and Portuguese America there 
is not one which has not from time to time its conflicts with Pope and 
bishops. The progress of religious toleration, and of a secular school 
system, after the Protestant models of Germany and the United States, 
and in opposition to the bishops, proves that the Church has no longer 
a firm hold of any of these States, 

The hierarchy of the Church of Rome, according to the Papal Alma- 
nac, (La Gerarchia Catholica,) was in 1878 constituted as follows: the full 
number of the College of Cardinals is 73, namely, 6 cardinal bishops, 
51 cardinal priests, and 16 cardinal deacons, Of patriarchal sees there 
are 12, 6 of which belong to the Latin, and 6 to the Oriental rites. The 
number of archiepiscopal sees in December, 1877, was 172, of which 151 
belong to the Latin, and the remainder to several Oriental rites, Of 
episcopal sees there were 719, of which 664 belonged to the Latin, and 
55 to several Oriental rites. If we add the six suburban sees of the car- 
dinal bishops, the total number of episcopal sees would be 725, of which 
670 belong to the Latin rite. The Oriental rites which have archbishops 
or bishops are the Armenian, Greco-Melchite, Graco-Roumanian, Greeco- 
Ruthenian, Greco-Bulgarian, Syrian, Syro-Chaldean, Syro-Maronite, 
Where it is found impracticable to establish dioceses in accordance with 
the provisions of the canonical law, the Pope appoints vicars apostolic, 
delegates apostolic, or prefects apostolic, in place of bishops. Adding 
the vicars, delegates, and prefects to the bishops, the total number of 
hierarchical titles was 1,148. The total number of dignitaries compos- 
ing the hierarchy, inclusive of the assistant bishops, was 1,198. The 
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Catholic hierarchy received a very large increase during the pontificate 
of Pius IX. The number of bishoprics raised to the rank of archbishop- 
rics was 24; number of archbishoprics created, 5; number of bishoprics 
created, 132. <A large proportion of the new episcopal and archiepisco- 
pal sees belong to the English-speaking countries, The hierarchy of 
England and Wales, as restored in 1850, comprises the province of West- 
minster and twelve suffragans. In the United States 34 new episcopal 
sees were established during the pontificate of Pius, and 10 were raised 
to archbishoprics. The first addition made by Leo XIII. to the Catholic 
hierarchy was the restoration of the hierarchy of Scotland on March 4, 
1878. It comprises the archiepiscopal see of Glasgow, which is without 
suffragan sees, and the province of St. Andrews and Edinburgh, consist- 
ing of the archiepiscopal see of St. Andrew and Edinburgh, and four 
suffragan sees. At the beginning of 1879 the British Empire had 14 
archbishops, 76 bishops, 33 vicars apostolic, and 7 prefects apostolic. In- 
cluding 8 coadjutors or auxiliary bishops, the total number of archbish- 
ops and bishops holding office in the British Empire at the beginning of 
1879 was 123, a larger number than is at present found in any other coun- 
try except Italy. Adding to this the 63 archbishops and bishops holding 
office in the United States, the total number of episcopal dignitaries in 
the English-speaking world, at the beginning of 1879, was 189, being 
about one sixth of the entire Catholic hierarchy of the world. The 
steady advance of British dominion in all parts of the world, and the 
rapid development of the United States, Australia, British North America, 
and other English-speaking territories, cannot fail to increase rapidly 
the numerical strength of the English-speaking bishops in the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. 
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Art. XI.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


PROBABLY the most important theological work of entire Roman Catholic 
literature of the nineteenth century is the Kirchenlezxicon, or Theological 
Cyclopedia, by Wetzer and Welte, which was published from 1847 to 
1856. Among the contributors were many names of good repute also 
among Protestants, and while among Roman Catholics it has every-where 
obtained the authority of a standard work, Protestant writers also have 
found it a valuable work of reference, and have quoted, with appro- 
bation, many of its elaborate articles, The announcement of the publish- 
ers of the Kirchenlexicon, that a second thoroughly revised edition is in 
preparation and will soon appear will also interest many Protestant 
scholars. Of the editors of the first edition, one, Dr. Wetzer, is dead, 
and the other, Dr. Welte, has been incapacitated by sickness from as- 
suming the editorship of the new edition. The publishers have conse- 
quently engaged Dr. Hergenréther, Professor of Theology at the Univer- 
sity of Wiirzburg, as editor of the new edition. Dr. Hergenréther is 
author of a new manual of Church history, and a number of other historic- 
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al works. He is regarded as one of the foremost champions of the in- 
terests of his Church, and in Rome so high an opinion is entertained of 
his service that Pope Leo XIII. has recently raised him, on the same day 
with Dr. Henry Newman, to the cardinalate. We have not learned yet 
whether the new cardinal will find it possible to retain the position as 
editor of the Theological Cyclopedia. The prospectus of the new edition, 
which was issued some time before Dr. Hergenréther was created a car- 
dinal, enumerates no less than 227 names of Catholic scholars 
who have promised contributions. Among them are four bishops: Dr. 
Hefele, Bishop of Rottenburg, in Wirtemberg, the learned editor of the 
‘* History of Councils;” Dr. Greith, Bishop of St. Gall, Switzerland ; Dr. 
Stein, Bishop of Wurzburg, Bavaria; and Dr. Kraft, Assistant Bishop of 
Treves, Prussia, A large proportion of the 227 contributors are known 
as authors of books or editors of periodicals. Some are recognized by 
all parties in Germany as writers of eminent ability. Thus Dr. Bickell, 
professor in Innspruck, is one of the highest living authorities on every 
thing relating to Syrian literature and language, and the author of 
an excellent Hebrew grammar, which has recently been translated 
into English, Professor Janssen, of Frankfort, is recognized as one 
of the most learned and accomplished historians of Germany. Dr. 
Kellner is esteemed on all sides as one of the best writers on education. 
A. von Reumont, who has been for many years in the diplomatic service 
of Prussia, has few equals as a writer on Italian history, literature, and 
art. The Belgian University of Louvain is represented by two profess- 
ors, Dr. Alberdingk-Thym, and Dr. Jungmann; the large German Cath- 
olic population of the United States only by Dr. Pabisch, of Cincinnati, 
the translator of Alzog’s ‘‘Church History.” Among the other contrib- 
utors known as authors or men of influence are, R. Baumstark, a member 
of the Legislature of Baden; Dr. Brischar, the continuator of Count 
Stollberg’s comprehensive Church History, (52 vols., 1811-1859;) Dr. 
Brunner, prelate in Vienna, one of the oldest leaders of the UKramontane 
party in Austria; Guerber, an Alsatian member of the German Reichs- 
rath, where he is known for his outspoken French sympathies; Dr. 
Moufang and Dr. Westermayer, likewise members of the German Reichs- 
rath; Neher, the author of the best work on Roman Catholic statistics ; 
Professor Kraus, of the University of Freiburg, author of a work on the 
‘** Christian Antiquities of Rome ;” Dr. Vering, Professor of the Austrian 
University of Czernobitz, and one of the foremost Ultramontane writers 
on canon law. There is no reason to doubt that the aggregate number 
of the contributors to this edition represent a very respectable amount of 
scholarship, and that the new edition will contain many articles worthy 
of the attention of Protestant scholars. Roman Catholics, however, 
themselves sadly miss the absence from the list of contributors of many 
scholars, whose names were twenty years ago the best guarantee of the 
literary excellence of the first edition of this work—men like Déllinger, 
Reinkens, Michaelis, Reusch, Schulte, all of whom are now found in 
the ranks of the old Catholics. 
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Arr. XII.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


Faith and Rationalism. With Short Supplementary Essays on Related Topics. 
By Grorce P. Fisuer, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale Col- 
lege. 12mo., pp. 188. Price, $1 25. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1879. 


This little volume consists merely of an address to the students 
of Princeton College, and a number of appended general essays. 
It hence possesses a fragmentary and unsymmetrical character 
as a whole, and yet, from its clearness of style, is well suited to 
be a “tract for the times.” The muin treatise, that upon what the 
author calls “ Faith and Rationalism,” sets in a strong light the 
value of the evidence for Christianity resting on its intrinsic ex- 
cellence as directly looked at by the appreciative soul. We need 
not say that Methodists have laid very earnest emphasis on the 
self-evidencing power of the Gospel. To “experience religion” 
has been from the beginning our stereotype phrase. And we 
expected that “experience ” to result in a “know,” and not in a 
“hope” or a guess. The felt presence of God is to us the final 
demonstration for the divine personality. The consciousness of 
pardon and peace, the assurance that we are a child of God, the 
realized witness of the Spirit, are with us blessed inheritances 
from “the fathers.” Professor Fisher endeavors to sustain the 
general view by the testimonies of Augustine, Bernard, Coleridge, 
Schleiermacher, and others; but of the more effective expositions 
of Wesley, Fletcher, and Watson he seems unaware. 

What we most disapprove in this little tract is its setting the 
conscious experimental evidence of religion in opposition to 
the historical and logical, instead of presenting them as co-ordi- 
nate and harmonious reciprocal conditions to each other, His- 
torical Christianity is largely the basis and body of that religion 
which evidences itself to the soul. Prophecy and miracles are the 
base of the entire superstructure; and though the superstructure 
is higher than the basis, it has no right to attempt tq kick the 
basis from under itself, and undertake to stand on a stratum of 
thin air. The rejection of miracles is cultivated by some thinkers 
with a fine aristocratic air; and a sneer at plain, old-fashioned 
William Paley generally pvints the sarcasm at “ Christian ev- 
idences,” It was Coleridge who imported that cantilena into 
our English thought; but we frankly say that we consider one 
Paley worth four and twenty Coleridges “all baked in one pie.” 
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We were in our early days, induced by the eulogies of President 
Marsh and others, an extensive reader, but never a follower or 
admirer, of the intuitional opium-eater, having better guides for 
both our faith and philosophy. The sneer at Paley is a sneer at 
Him who came on earth girt with an array of miracles, himself em- 
bodying all miracles in himself. When John the Baptist doubted 
his Messiahship, what was Ais reply? “ Go and show John those 
things which ye do hear and see: the blind receive their sigh, 
and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have the Gospel preached to 
them.” And he then poured forth his upbraiding upow the near 
cities who had disbelieved in spite of his “mighty works.” How 
could a divine personage descending from heaven to earth authen- 
ticate himself except by supernatural deeds and words? And 
how could these be authenticated to others save by narrative and 
history? When, therefore, Dr. Fisher quotes with approbation 
Coleridge’s fanatical ejaculation: ‘Evidences of Christianity ! 
I am weary of the word,” he is more Coleridgean than Christian. 
Evidences of Christianity founded the Christian Church, and per- 
petuated its existence on earth. 

To show the unwisdom of a reliance upon miracle, history, and 
logic, the Professor quotes the fate of Unitarianism, which built 
itself solely on this basis, yet found a progeny of infidel errors 
spring from its own system. But how? Not bya generative der- 
ivation from that method, but by a categorical rejection of it, and 
ataking of intuitional grounds. Theodore Parker and George Rip- 
ley formed their religions by the direct intuitional gaze both at the 
evangelical system and theirown. ‘Taking his intuitive spy-glass, 
Mr. Parker eliminated from Christianity all but four great self- 
evident truths. Aad the tendency of the professor’s over-empha- 
sis of the intuitive evidence, and assigning it a false relative po- 
sition, is to subject religion to every man’s whim, labeled as * intu- 
ition,” and tends generally to launch the public soul in the same 
boat with Carlyle, Dean Stanley, and Max Miiller. And when 
we notice that a large share of the semi-Christianity at the present 
day is intuitional, we can hardly recognize the propriety of bestow- 
ing the epithet “ rationalism ” upon the holding the truth of Chris- 
tianity as based fundamentally upon its historical supernaturalism. 
There was once in our collegiate class in Paley’s “ Evidences” a 
young man who at the beginning of the course of recitations was 
a skeptic, and at the close a believer, Very soon after he went to 
the place of prayer, and avowed that, as now he believed Christian- 
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ity, to be true he was bound by common sense to become a Chris- 
tian. That man is now a Christian bishop. Dr. Fisher may think 
he acted rationalistically ; we think he acted rationally. 

The appended essays in this buok discuss Nescience, Evolution, 
the Doctrine of Prayer, Atonement, ete. They contain little that 
is new ; they abound in quotations of the opinions of others; but 
the whole is given with a clear fresh style, and will do no little 
good at the present day by a broadcast circulation. 
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The Six Days of Creation; or, The Scriptural Cosmology, with the Ancient Idéa 
of Time-Worlds in Distinction from the Worlds in Space. By TayLer LEwis, 
Professor of Greek in Union College. 12mo., pp. 416. New York: Carter & 
Brothers. 1879. 

This is a reprint without alteration of a work issued more than 

twenty years ago, and is the fullest and completest product of the 

learning and genius of the author. It made no little impression 
on the public mind at the time of its first issue, and it contains 
suggestions and views that may appear not less impressive at the 
present time, The work claims not to be a reconciliation of the 
Mosaic and scientific history of creation ; but a showing altogether 
irrespective of science that the six time-measures of the Mosaic 
cosmogony are not six solar days, but six cosmogonic periods; and 
that the style and phrases of the entire first chapter of Genesis 
find their true interpretation on this assumption alone, This as- 
sumption unfolds grander views and brings us to deeper and more 
fundamental conceptions; conceptions fully in accordance with 
the early mind of the human race in the morning of human his- of. 
tory. In fact it offers a complete biblical theory of creation, in- 4 
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dependent of science, but with which all true science must and eo ae 
will accord. The word of God is master, and perforce science is u 
to obey. . 






The scriptural chaos was the orderless and merely “ mechanical” 
condition of elemental matter, over which “the Spirit of God 
moved,” or, more truly, brooded, and inspired it with a humble, 
susceptible vitality, by which it became a fertile “nature.” Hence 
a passive capacity for the production of living beings exists in this 
nature, awaiting the energizing and formative impulse from above 
itself. The six creative days were the six repeated impulsive acts 
from the Above, by which the passive capacity was quickened, 
and the living ranks of living forms arose. These acts are suc- 
cessively described in Genesis as fiats expressed in words, “ Let the 
water, the earth, bring forth.” The Divine is the author, “the 
nature,” the cosmos, is the instrument, and living species the re- 
Fourts Series, Vor. XXXL—38 
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sult. The divine ideal formation of species our author finds ex- 
pressed in the peculiar phrases, Gen. ii, 5, “God made every plant 
of the field before it was in the earth, and every herb of the field 
before it grew.” That is, God formed the plant in ideal type be- 
fore the form was filled with substance, and became a material 
plant “in the earth.’ The divine mold preceded the corporeal 
casts. Divine wisdom sketched the outline of each species and 
genus, planned the whole programme of species life, before it was 
realized into earthly fact. Hence, species are ordered and not ac- 
cidental, and, though capable of variation within often a wide ge- 
neric outline, are endowed with an wonic permanence. 

The creative week is six successive cosmical evolutions either in 
organic life or the cosmical structure. That it consists not of 
solar days is certain; for the first three existed before the sun; 
and the seventh day of God’s creative rest is not yet ended. 
St. Augustine, who, like other Chirch fathers, rejected the solar- 
day theory, yet without the fear of science before his eyes, calls 
these “ineffable days” more, that is delays ; which Prof. Lewis 
renders “intervals,” but which we would rather interpret as paus- 
ations, or successive periods of permanence in the order of things. 
It is an indefinite night, too, of darkness and chaos, that precedes 
the day on whose morning light was born. The evening and morn- 
ing of the cosmical evolutions are the natural decadence into 
which sublunary things decline, until a great renewal wakes the 
world to a new day. The professor’s exposition of this thought 
strikes us as a remarkable anticipation of Herbert Spencer’s the- 
ory of impulsions and remissions, presented in his “ First Truths,” a 
volume published after the professor’s book. The two authors, 
unknowing each other, may have been writing their chapters at 
the same time. This chapter reminds us, too, of Professor Win- 
chell’s chapter on the alternations in human history of periods of 
faith and of scientific skepticism. There is one paragraph of 
Lewis on religious alternations which is an impressive germinal 
anticipation of what Winchell has finely expanded. 

As to the cosmical evolutions of the six periods our author solves 
the difficulties upon the optical theory, which he illustrates with a 
rich philology, a sharp metaphysic, and a vivid fancy. Long 
since Lewis wrote Dr. Draper has prosaically maintained that the 
whole biblical system is blown up and scattered sky-high by the 
change that science has made from the geocentric, or earth-cen- 
tered, view, to the heliocentric, or sun-centered. Yet nineteen 
twentieths of every man’s thoughts are, now and ever, geocentric, 
Lewis very conclusively shows that the geocentric, or the anthro- 
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pocentric position was unchangeably the right stand-point from 
which such a record should be made. The science of the present 
day is just as provisional as the old popular views; for a future 
science may throw it as far into the background as present science 
has flung the popular view. Indeed, the popular, or optical, view, 
recognizing phenomena as they appear to the eye of the spectator, 
is the only view that we are sure will never change. If Dr. 
Draper should describe, with his best rhetorical skill, the features 
of a beautiful face, he would write from the ordinary optical stand- 
point, and his description would be permanently vivid and true. 
Should he, however, survey anc describe the same face as seen 
through a microscope, its entire aspect of beauty would be re- 
versed. Optically, the face is beautiful; microscopically, it is 
ugly. Yet each description would be from its own stand-point 
true. So when Moses describes a firmament, he states an optical 
phenomenon in terms true then, now, and forever. The sun, 
moon, and stars are spoken of from an anthropocentric position, 
and their magnitudes to man, and uses for man, are described in 
terms of permanent truth. 

But it is in the doctrine of species that Professor Lewis pro- 
duced the most anticipative views. Before Wallace or Darwin 
published to the world their conclusions drawn from science that 
animal species were developed by genetic derivation from species, 
our author had inferred from exegesis that such a view was prob- 
able and no way antibiblical or antitheological. The limiting 
outline of a given species may be over-passed by the divine energy 
raising the creature into a higher grade. Assuming that the di- 
vine fiat quickens the earthly vitality so as to raise a class of be- 
ings into life, each species may be raised by a special fiat, or the 
fiat may be so generic as to cover a whole programme, evolving 
species from species, and so generate an ascending or descending 
scale,of living gradations. “In this way species would grow out 
of species, as individuals out of individuals. There would be an 
ascent from the first rudiments of vegetable and animal life to the 
higher life, to the higher and more perfect growths or natures. It 
would be the same word, repeating, yet expanding, itself in every 
ascending species, just as it is the same specific word repeating it- 
self in every individual birth, which the laws of the maternal na- 
ture are ever bringing out from the seminal energy.” Again: “A 
development theory in the sense of species from species, as well 
as individual from individual, may be as pious as any other. 
It may have as many divine interpositions as any other. It 
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may be regarded as a method of God’s working, and that, too, as 
rationally and as reverently as the more limited system to which 
we give the name of nature in its ordinary or more limited sense.” 
For these utterances Mr. Lewis has been called a “ Darwinian be- 
fore Darwin.” It might more justly be said that he was the an- 
nouncer of genetic evolution from biblical exegesis before Dar- 
win was its announcer from science. Darwin was preceded by 
Wallace, and Wallace by Lewis. Whether either annunciation 
was based in truth is not now the question, but which of the an- 
nunciations was earliest made. 

But while the lower orders of animals are thus flung up from 
earthly nature, quickened by the divine fiat, man is, according to 
Lewis, still a specialty in the history of the ereation. Here he pre- 
cisely anticipates Mivarts’ view in his “‘ Genesis of Species.” Man’s 
body, mediately or immediately, is from the earth ; his anima, or 
animal soul, springs from the vitality with which “nature” is im- 
pregnated ; but the divine breath over all furnishes a higher na- 
ture through which immortality is conferred upon his whole being. 
Hence, while the brute body relapses at death into common earth, 
and the brute soul melts back into the spirit of nature, man in his 
tralinity, spirit, soul, and body, is endowed with an endless exist- 
ence. That man’s nature was thus based upon a lower animal 
form exalted into humanity, he does not find incontrovertibly ex- 
pressed in the record, yet entirely in accord with it. 


Had this [the sacred record] taught us plainly in respect to man, as we think 
it has in respect to plants, and at least some of the inferior animals, that his body, 
or even his sentient animal life, had been a natural growth developed from preced- 
ing organisms, by a supernatural quickening, indeed, yet acting wpon and through 
a former nature, we should have had no difficulty in believing it: no philosophy 
or science could convict it of irrationality; no other revealed doctrine of faith or 
morals would be weakened by the supposition of such an origin. For all that we 
know God could have made in this manner as perfect a primus homo to stand at 
the head of our race, as by any direct or instantaneously miraculous procedure. To 
such a supposition, too, if confirmed from other sources of argument or other evi- 
dence of interpretation, we should find nothing repugnant in the words he made 
or he created, as we have previously explained them. They are only general 
modes of expressing the fact of the divine production, whether such production 
be direct or through media. This is shown by the fact that they are both used 
when other declarations in the context leave no doubt of mediate or natural agen- 
cies, as we have defined the word nature. 

In this part, then, of our argument all that we need contend for is, that the ori- 
gin of man, as man, was special and peculiar. By this we mean his distinctive hu- 
manity, as separate from all that he has in common with the lower natures. We 
are not much concerned about the mode of production of his material or merely 
physical organization. In regard to this there is nothing in the expressions, “‘ He 
made,” or ‘He created him,” or ‘“‘ He made him from the earth,’”’ which is at war 
with the idea of growth or development during either a longer or a shorter period. 
Ages might have been employed in bringing that material nature through all the 
lower stages up to the necessary degree of perfection for the higher use that was 
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afterward to be made of it. We do not say that the Bible teaches this; we do 
not think that any one would be warranted in putting any such interpretation 
upon it. There is, however, in itself, and aside from any question of interpreta- 
tion, nothing monstrous or incredible in the idea that what had formerly been the 
residence of an irrational and groveling tenant might now be selected as the 
abode of a higher life, might be fitted up in a manner corresponding to its new 
dignity, might be made to assume an erect, heavenward position while it takes on 
that beauty of face and form which would become the new intelligence, and, in- 
deed, be one of its necessary results. 


The following passage intimates a preference for the develop- 
mental interpretation of the text :— 

In fact the mention of earth as the material from which the body was made— 
“from the dust of the earth”—would appear to intimate some use of a previous 
nature, together with the laws, the growths, the affinities, the established on- 
goings of such previous nature. Such a making from material, whatever it 
might be, would either be a making according to the laws of that material, and 
then it would be a nature, a growth; or it would pay no respect to those laws, 
and then it would be utterly impossible to discover any reason or meaning in the 
process. 


But the most remarkable anticipation of a special point in gen- 
etic evolution is his brief note on Gen. i, 20. Many of our readers 
will recollect the emphasis laid by Professor Huxley in his New 
York lectures on the close affinity between reptiles and birds, il- 
lustrated by a picture showing what an eligible spinal column for a 
bird is furnished by the vertebre of a snake, and how clearly a bird 
is a winged reptile. How little did Huxley guess that all this 
was forestalled by our biblical Professor! Lewis’s note is, “ This 
refers to the fish and reptile races, and, what would seem more 
strange, to the birds, who are connected with them in a mamier 
which would appear to imply some community or similarity of or- 
igin.” Our professor is evidently embarrassed by this “find; ” 
he adds not another word upon the subject, evidently unsuspect- 
ing how remarkable an anticipation of future scientific thought 
was expressed in these four lines. 

We read Professor Lewis’ book at its first issue with admira- 
tion but distrust of the validity of his views. We little imagined 
that on a second reading at this distance of time, in full view of 
the progress of scientific advance, we should find it the most re 
markably prophetic volume of modern times, The book will not 
soon be forgotten, and, for many reasons, we recommend its peru- 
sal to both biblicists and scientists. 


Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By Rey. WitttAM ARCHER BuTLER. Two 
volumes, New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1879. 


The Carters have done well in reprinting Professor Butler’s 
works, The sermons are well-known to the reading public, and 
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need no recommendation. We select two characteristics for 
notice: A prominent feature of the sermons is their teaching char- 
acter. The preacher was not engaged in attracting attention to 
himself by showy rhetoric, but in expounding Christianity. In 
this respect he is well worthy of study by the present generation 
of preachers, The exhorter style, the rhetorical style, and the 
clap-trap style, have so largely taken possession of the pulpit of 
the present day, that the average congregation has little or no in- 
telligent understanding of Christian truth. We believe that in 
this respect the present generation of church-goers is far inferior 
to the last one; and the result is showing itself in a general men- 
tal and moral molluscosity which it is unpleasant to contemplate. 
This is due to a failure to teach Christianity. Instead of Chris- 
tian truth in its wholeness, we have been treated to remarks, 
sentimental reflections, far-fetched conceits, and divers pretti- 
nesses, A 

The second striking feature of Butler’s sermons is that he is 
not ashamed of Christianity. This is by no means a common 
characteristic of preachers; indeed, we might say, without in- 
justice, that not a few are ashamed of Christianity, or, at all 
events, distrustful of it. The last thing they expect results from 
is from preaching the Gospel. A little philosophy, commonly 
misunderstood, or a little science, still more superficially known, 
together with a trifle of poetry, makes the staple of their ser- 
mons. If to this be added a constant protest against believing 
too much, and a faded polemic against men of straw, we have an 
article which will scatter a congregation in the shortest time pos- 
sible. Our world is an odd place; and one of its greatest oddi- 
ties is the existence of a sect which claims to be pre-eminent in 
doing good, and also to be the only one which has preserved 
primitive Christianity ; but its chief mark at present is, that it 
is ashamed of Christ. When Christ says, “Go ye into all the 
world and preach my Gospel,” the impure type of Christians go ; 
but the primitives begin to speak of ethnic religions, which are 
better for their followers than any other; and then they stay at 
home. When Christ speaks of prayer, the primitives ask “ sci- 
ence” whether prayer can be of any use, and in general they go 
with science. Christ taught us to pray; but the primitives have 
learned that prayer and petition are quite distinct. We mean 
no disrespect to either philosophy or science, and we have no 
fears of either; but we do believe that the power of the pulpit 
lies altogether in preaching the Gospel; and except as philosophy 
and science serve to illustrate Christian truth they belong to an- 
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other place. The average man is not disturbed by either scientific iT 
or philosophic difficulties. Not one in twenty in our congrega- 
tions know or care any thing about the so-called “ burning | 
question” of speculation. It is questions of an altogether differ- 
ent type which burn in daily life. And though the minister 1 

needs to be furnished with all knowledge, he makes a great mis- 
take when he fancies that he must fill his sermons with “ advanced 
thought.” It is the great questions of conscience and sin, and 
life and death and the vast forever, and how to think worthily of 
the life we now live and of our dead who have gone from us, 
which really concern the men and women about us; and there is 
little doubt that Christ’s declaration on these points will carry 
more weight than any amount of abstract argument. <A great 
and consistent theory which harmonizes our total experience is its 
own best defense ; and the Christian theory is at once so simple and 
sublime, so adapted at once to heart and head, and so glorious in 
its present power and future promise, that it cannot but win its 
way when presented in its own simplicity. There is no argument 
for Christianity like Christianity itself; and there is no defense of 
it so powerful as its simple presentation. On these two accounts, 
therefore, their teaching character and their positive Christian 


character, we greatly approve of Professor Butler’s sermons. 
B, 
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From Egypt to Palestine through Sinai, the Wilderness, and the South Country. Ob- 
servations made with Special Reference to the History of the Israelites. By _ 
8. C. Bartiett, D.D., LL.D., President of Dartmouth College, late Professor in if 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo., pp. 
555. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1879. 


Though President Bartlett went over much the ordinary route of 
travel, his is by no means an ordinary routine book of Egyptian 
and Palestinian travel. Its object is to summarize the results 
which many travelers have furnished, in order, so far as now practi- 
cable, “to place the narrative of the Pentateuch in its historic and 
geographical surroundings.” Eminently qualified for this respon- 
sible task by his mastery of pentateuchal erudition, and furnished 
with about the entire apparatus of publications upon Egypt and 
the Wilderness, his chapters are not only a narrative of travels 
and a description of scenes, but a full discussion of their bearings 
upon the sacred record. His chapters on Egypt and Pharaoh fur- 
nish a very interesting survey of that land of which it has been 
quaintly but truly said, 


Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run. 
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Fully unfolding the wonderful conquests made by Egyptologists 
in Egyptian history, Dr. Bartlett effectively but courteously ex- 
poses the unreliable pretentiousness of Egyptian chronology. A 
rich discussion of “ traces of contact ” furnishes a chapter of “ un- 
designed coincidences” between the Egyptian and pentateuchal 
records of a very impressive character. As George Smith has 
shown the Chaldaic character of the Genesis history, imported 
probably by the Abrahamic family into “the promised land,” so 
Egyptian research fully demonstrates that the rest of the Penta- 
teuch is no late forgery, but a true Mosaic series of documents. 
Passing to New Testament ground, Dr. Bartlett discusses the 
site of Capernaum, and shows the balance of evidence in favor of 
‘Tell Hum to be conclusive unless weakened by further evidence 


to the contrary. 
—_——__.>____—. 


7 


St. Paul at Athens. By Rev. CHARLES SHAKESPEARE. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
This work consists of nine sermons on “Spiritual Christianity in 
Relation to some Aspects of Modern Thought.” <A preface, by 
Canon Farrar, praises it very highly, and, in the main, justly. 
Thoughtiul persons, to whom the line of thought may be new, 
will find the work suggestive and stimulating. Those who are 
not aware of the present drift of opinion will find it insignificant 
and irrelevant; and that large class to whom manner is more 
edifying than matter, will find it dry and uninstructive, even if 
they do not pronounce it irreligious, because of its lack of tech- 
nical religious phrases. But from another stand-point the thoughts 
are weighty and “very full of comfort.” The author’s thesis, 
though nowhere expressly stated, is, that of all religions Cbris- 
tianity is thé only perfect one ; of all philosophies, Christianity is 
the only sufficient one; and of all ideals of life and practice, the 
Christian ideal is the only one which can bring harmony and 
dignity to the soul. He finds in Christianity the solvent of the 
skeptic’s doubts and the perfect satisfaction of the heart’s deepest 
longings. What the old philosophers groped after it reveals; 
and all that was trae in the old religions it combines in its divine 
simplicity ; and it also supplements their fatal shortcomings. In 
it the divine and the human are blended, as in Christ God and 
man are one. In this short work, of course, only a few hints are 
given; but they are of a high spiritual and philosophical order. 
We believe that a great deal of effective work in the way both 
of defending and of recommending Christianity is yet to be done 
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in this direction. The comparative study of religions, though 
often carried on in a spirit hostile to Christianity, is making the 
absolute superiority of Christianity more and more manifest. At 
the same time it is making it apparent that the religious factor is 
no accident in the soul, but is an essential factor of humanity. 
The soul has a Godward side, as the whole history of the race 
proves; and any attempt to discredit the implications of the 
religious instinct can only throw doubt upon all the faculties, and 
drag the entire mind down into skepticism. Especially should 
the evolutionist allow the validity of religious sentiment, as he 
regards every opinion and feeling as produced in us by reality, 
and he has no test of truth except generality and persistence. 
The evolutionist, therefore, should be the last to repudiate the 
belief in the supernatural object of religion. But if we allow the 
religious instinct, we must also allow that those views of the 
supernatural which best develop the soul and harmonize it with 
itself are certainly nearest the truth. Fiction and falsehood, as 
not parallel with reality, cannot fail to bring one into collision 
with the universe. And here Christianity confidently challenges 
comparison with every other system, natural and unnatural alike. 
The Christian conception of God and man is the only one com- 
patible with a perfect religion and a perfect life; and we believe 
that a thorough study of the soul would lvad to the essential 
tenets of Christian theology as the only adequate foundation of 
religion. Christians in general have a narrow and pitiable con- 
ception of Christianity. It is the union of all the antitheses, the 
solution of all the problems, the reconciliation of all the opposites, 
By it man is reconciled to himself and to life, no less than to 
God. A philosophical study of religion in its relation to human 
nature, and a comparison of the results reached with the actual 
system of Christianity revealed in Christ, would be a highly use- 
ful work, 


Lectures on Preaching. Delivered before the Theological Department of Yale 
College. By MattHew Simpson, D.D., LL.D., a Bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 12mo., pp. 336. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1879. 


The lectures of the present volume are ten in number, They 
treat of the nature and work of the ministry, and of the call to it; 
general and special preparation for the pulpit; the best mode of 
delivery ; ministerial power ; the influence of the pastorate on the 
pulpit; and miscellaneous work of the minister. The closing 
lecture discusses the question, “Is the modern pulpit a failure ? ” 
answering it emphatically in the negative. We commend these 
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lectures to all who are looking forward to the ministry. They 
are “apples of gold in baskets of silver.” Of all the multiform 
and multiplied advices which bave been given on the point dis- 
cussed, we know of none better calculated, or, in fact, so well 
calculated, to impress the candidate with the responsibilities of 
his office, and aid him in the performance of his holy duties. 
Others have been written which are more formally philosophical, 
and more elaborately learned, but we like an author whose work 
has more of the heat of ‘the battle than of the mechanical drill of 
the parade ground. There is a cant of “culture” which is as 
provoking as that of religion; and provoking, generally, for the 
same reason, because it is as empty. 

The counsels here given are wise, numerous, and varied, gath- 
ered from much observation, experience, and reflection, They 
are, also, eminently religious, spiritual, as they are drawn from 
a deep experience. They show im every line the broad, warm, 
generous spirit of the Arminian theology; nor do we see how the 
powerful evangelism which the author inculeates can exist, logical- 
ly, without this theology. David’s sling is of little use, unless he 
also has the smooth stones to throw at the enemy. C. 


Critical and Exegetical Hand-Book of the Gospel of Matthew. By Hetnricn Aveust 
Witune_m Meyer, Th.D. Oberconsistorialrath, Hannover. Translated from the 
Sixth Edition of the German by Rev. Perer Curistiz. The translation re- 
vised and edited by Wituiam Stewart, D.D, Professor of Biblical Criticism in 
the University of Glasgow. Vol. II. 8vo., pp. 308. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1879. [Scribner's specially imported edition. _ Price, $3 per vol.] 

Critical and Exegetical Commentary of the New Testament. By Heinricn Aveust 
Wituetm Meyer, Th.D. From the German, with the Sanction of the Author. 
The translation revised and edited by W1Li1aM P. Dickson, D.D., and WILLIAM 
Stewart, D.D. Parts V and VI. The Epistles to the Corinthians. Pp. 514. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1879. [Scribner’s specially imported edition. 
Price, $3 per vol.] 

These volumes received by us indicate that the entire work of 

this eminent New Testament exegete are going through the 

press as rapidly as perfect accuracy will admit, in the order of 
their completion, and that the whole will be easily accessible to 
the American scholar at reasonable price through the enterprise 


of Mr. Scribner. 


Conference Papers ; or, Analyses of Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical, Delivered 
on Sabbath Afternoons to the Students of the Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N. J.. By Cnartes Hope, D.D. 8vog pp. 373. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1879. 

The most interesting part of this volume to the ordinary reader is 


the introductory sketches of the three Princeton theological Pro- 
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fessors, Miller, Archibald Alexander, Dr. Hodge, as they appeared 
at the Sabbath afternoon “ Conferences,” or religious exercises of 
the Seminary. The “Papers,” consisting of one hundred and 
forty-nine homiletic sketches, have rather a professional interest 
for preachers and for admirers of the eminent author, who delight 
to trace the movements of his eminent intellect in developing bib- 
lical and theological principle into practical form and application. 





Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 
Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. By WitutAM ARCHER BuTLER. Two 
volumes. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1879. 
These lectures have long been held in high esteem as a brilliant 
rhetorical exposition of the ancient systems of thought. We are 
inclined to think, however, that their brilliancy as lectures, while 
making them easy and delightful reading, detracts from their value 
for the reading student. We are introduced to the old systems 
in a very pleasant way, but are left at the door; whereas the ear- 
nest student wishes to enter. We believe, also, that the students 
who heard the lectures would have carried more away with them 
if the significance of the several views had been more dwelt upon. 
Philosophy, so long as it lives in the schools and deals only with 
scholastic arguments, comes in no contact with daily thinking, and 
partly merits the contempt which common sense heaps upon it. 
It must come forth from the schools and vindicate its importance 
by showing that life is built upon it. We hold that no satisfac- 
tory history of philosophy can be written for beginners which 
does not itself positively philosophize. It is this element which we 
especially miss in these lectures, Take the doctrine of the Ionics, 
that the primal element is water or air or fire ; in this simple form 
it seems both insignificant and ludicrous; but as a revolt of reason 
against sense, as a primal manifestation of the mind’s demand for 
system and unity in the manifold and diverse, it was a mighty ad- 
vance. It was to reason what the dawn of self-consciousness is to 
the individual. Again, the doctrines and polemics of the Mega- 
rians are well described, but the significance is not clearly brought 
out. They had no principle of reasoning except the law of iden- 
tity, or A=A. By consequence, they denied the possibility of any 
aflirmative predication, For example: We cannot say man is good, 
but only man is man, and good is good. Their polemic led to the 
insight that reasoning is impossible without a universal related- 
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ness of ideas; and thus the barren principle of identity was supple- 
mented. The Heraclitic principle, that all things flow, is neither 
expounded nor criticised as could be wished. This principle is at 
the bottom of most theories of evolution, and of the relativity of 
knowledge, and has lately assumed great importance. The dis- 
cussion of Plato is the most elaborate in the two volumes. Here 
Butler is at his best. He makes a glowing and enthusiastic expo- 
sRion of the great idealist; though even here the abiding signifi- 
cance of his views is not made as prominent as could be wished. 
But, in spite of all short-comings, one cannot read either these lect- 
ures or the sermons, elsewhere noticed, without feeling that Butler 
died all too young for both philosophy and theology. B. 


A New, Easy, and Complete Hebrew Course. Containing a Hebrew Grammar, 
with copious Hebrew and English Exerciges, Strictly Graduated; also a Hebrew- 
English and an English-Hebrew Lexicon. By Rey. T. Bowman, M. A., Clifton, 
Bristol. In Two Parts. Part I, Regular Verbs, ete. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
New York: Scribner & Welford. 8vo., pp. 208. Price, $4 50. 


This is an attempt to render, for the acquisition of the Hebrew 
Language, by beginners, somewhat the same service that the 
modern style of reading-books do for the classical tongues of an- 


tiquity. The author thus sets forth his design in the preface :— 


Having acquired such knowledge as I possess of Hebrew by self-instruction, 
and having had considerable experience in teaching the language, I may fairly 
claim to be well acquainted with the difficulties that beset the path of the learner, 
whether he proceeds unaided or with the assistance of a master, to familiarize 
himself with the divine original of the Old Testament; which difficulties, if they 
do not arise altogether from the fact of there being no elementary text-book exactly 
suited to his requirements, are certainly increased by the absence of a work, 
which, to be entirely satisfactory, should be sufficiently easy without being super- 
ficial, and sufficiently comprehensive without being abtruse and critical. 

These conditions are fairly met in the work before us. It con- 
tains the main outlines of etymology, including vocalization, the 
forms of nouns and adjectives, the pronouns, the numerals, and 
the various inflections of the regular verb, with full progressive 
exercises both for turning Hebrew into English and English into 
Hebrew. For learners who have ample time, and wish to be 
thoroughly grounded by prazis in the elementary forms, we judge 
it will prove very helpful. It is adapted to being taken up readi- 
ly, either with or without a teacher. A second part is to follow, 


completing the grammars, 
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[hstory, Biography, and Topography. 


A Popular History of the Dominion of Canada, from the Discovery of America to 
the Present Time, including a History of the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and British Columbia, 
Manitoba, and the North-west Territory, and of the Island of Newfoundland. By 
Wituam H. Wirnrow, M. A., Author of “The Catacombs of Rome,” “ School 
History of Canada,” ete. With Steel Portraits, Maps, and Numerous Wood 
Engravings. 8vo., pp. 616. Boston, Mass.: B. B. Russell. Toronto, Ont.: 
Clough & Townsend. Montreal, P.Q.: L. A. Kendall. Yarmouth, N.S.: John 
Killam, Sen. Portland, Maine: John Russell. 1878. 

Our respected contributor and brother editor was the fitting man 
to write the history of his native Province, the present Dominion, 
and future Empire, of Canada. He seems to be something ofa 
pioneer, making research in “ original documents in French and 
English, parliamentary reports, newspaper files, and has brought 
his narrative down to present times with, he would hope, a strict 
impartiality.” Those who have read Mr. Withrow’s admirable 
work on the Catacombs will justly infer that his research has 
been thorough, that his style is clear and pictorial, and that his 
history will furnish a complete and symmetrical narrative. And 
his field of history furnishes him many a subject for animated 
narrative, portraiture of individual character, and picturesque de- 
scription both of scenes and events. The large share of the early 
history is eminently tragic. Canada, with the New York region 
lying near the lakes, was a “dark and bloody ground.” The 
monotony of treachery and massacre suggests that the American 
savage is, on the whole, the most diabolical specimen of the hu- 
man species, It is not the aggressions of the white man that has 
rendered him that human devil. On his own grounds, and with 
his own fellow-tribes, it is no compliment to the brute to call him 
brutal. His supreme appetite was for massacre; his highest 
moral admiration was for implacable revenge; his noblest con- 
ception of a man was to be a destroyer. As a race his claim was 
to retain the surface of the continent a perpetual wilderness for 
his desolate hunting ground and bloody battle-field. Civilization, 
in order to spread its domain, required him to be swept from the 
earth, and civilization was right. If he is aboriginally and irre- 
claimably a separate race, he is bound to give way to a better, and 
leave the world the happier and nobler of his non-existence. If 
he is an irrecoverably fallen race, he has committed capital crime, 
and is entitled to capital punishment. Such are the reflections 
suggested by the earlier chapters of Mr. Withrow’s history. 

The work consists of fifty continuous chapters, furnishing an 
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unbroken stream of history, without any generic division into 
great varying periods, with recapitulatory survey. There are, 
however, marked ages and epochs in the life of Canada. First, 
there was the period of (French) colonization, with Catholic “ wil- 
derness missions” and bloody forest wars with the savages, ex- 
ending from A. D. 1600 to 1688. Second, the period of wars be- 
ween the French and English, beginning in 1689 and extending 
to the conquest of Quebec under Wolfe in 1760, That conquest, 
well described by Mr. Withrow, and the victory of Saratoga, are 
the two decisive conflicts of American history. The third period 
embraces the war between America and England, in which Can- 
ada was unfortunately on the wrong side, and which extends from 
the beginning of our Revolutionary War to the close of our second 
contest for American independence, the War of 1812. The fourth 
is the period of Canadian peace, and progress, extending to the 
present time. The tranquil growth of this period has been occa- 
sionally interrupted by lawless and disgraceful raids from our 
American shores, and enlivened by some internal party fights, 
with a rebellion or two. The aforesaid raids were largely com- 
mitted by imported Britishers, shamefully countenanced, indeed, 
by some of our unprincipled politicians, mostly democratic, but 
never by our Government. 

In discussing the relations between our America and Canada, 
Mr. Withrow, as might be expected, while generally disposed to 
be fair, is often, to an American view, one-sided and unhistorical. 
His view of our Revolutionary War is just and true; but of the 
causes and results of our War of 1812 he omits the vital facts, and 
furnishes no true conception. Our first war was waged to free us 
from the tyranny of England on the land; our second, to secure 
our freedom on the ocean. After England had acknowledged our 
national independence she still claimed the right to send any 
petty marine upon our decks and seize any man he was pleased to 
pronounce a British subject. This was done, Mr. W. omits to 
mention, in a multitude of instances, Thence “Free-trade and 
Sailors’ Rights ” became our just and patriotic national motto. It 
was a question with us of the freedom of the sea. For us asa 
commercial nation the rejeetion of British espionage was quite as 
important and just as our rejection of a tax upon tea. We made 
the issue with England and not with France, simply because En- 
gland enforced that claim upon us, and France, not being a mar- 
itime nation, had not the power. As to the pretense that the 
law of nations justified England, the “law” was only a law with 
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nations able to exercise such tyranny, never with those who bad 
to suffer it. The said “law” expired forever when President Mad- 
ison issued his noble declaration of war against the depredations 
of the British shark. Think of England stepping on ship-board 
for such a purpose now / Remember her menaces over the cases 
of M’Leod and the Trent. And so remembering, we see that Mr. 
Withrow’s statement that the surrender of the right of search 
was not mentioned in the treaty of Ghent is trifling. Men- 
tioned or not, that right was not only surrendered by England, 
but its abrogation is the basis of England’s most imperial dis- 
plays of power. It was annihilated by President Madison’s man- 
ifesto, which was one of the great advancing steps of national law 
and human progress. In the third cavalier attempt of England 
upon us, namely, during our late civil war, the treaty did contain 
not only a surrender, but a categorical confession of her malfea- 
sance against us; a confession that properly disarms extended 
criticism. Let us cherish kindly thoughts of each other. We 
heartily thank Mr. Withrow for this grand volume, which will 
stand for a long day a memento of his clear head and noble heart. 

We may add that the typographical work is creditable to the 
publishers, and the intelligibility and interest of the narrative are 
greatly increased by the map and the plentiful illustrations. 


Lectures on Medieval Church History; being the substance of Lectures delivered 
at Queen’s College, London, by RicHaRD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. 8vo., pp.444. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1878. 

These lectures were delivered before collegiate classes of young 

women, and after careful revision and enlargement laid before the 

public. The author has not attempted a consecutive history of 
the Church during the Middle Ages—a long and dreary period 

extending from the pontificate of Gregory the Great, (590,) 

to the great Reformation, (1517.) He has pursued the wiser 

course of limiting himself to the more important topics and char- 
acters embraced in that period, arranging them in chronological 
order, and allotting a lecture to each. Thus, besides the intro- 
ductory lecture on the study of Church history, we have the fol- 
lowing topics treated in succession: The Middle Ages Beginning, 

The Conversion of England, Islim, The Conversion of Germany, 

The Holy Roman Empire, The Iconoclasts, Monasticism, Hilde- 

brand, the Crusades, The Papacy at its Height, The Eucharistic 

Controversies, The Schoolmen, The Mendicant Orders, The Wal- 

denses, Wiclif, Huss, The Mystics, The Revival of Learning, 
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Medieval Christian Art, Life and Work, The Eve of the Ref- 


ormation. 

The author’s plan for avoiding both the overcrowded minute 
events of extended histories and the meagerness of the compends, 
ip suggested by the question, not “ How much can I put into my 
story?” but rather, “ What can I omit, and yet at the same time 
effectually tell that story?” This question he declares to have 
been continually before his mind in the preparation of these 
lectures, 

The author not less judiciously seeks equally to avoid the danger, 
on the one hand, of losing sight of the supernatural character of 
true Christianity by merging it in the history of the world, and, on 
the other, of forgetting that the Church exists for the world quite 
as really as the world exists for the Church. He defines, or rather 
explains, the nature of Church history in the following sentences: 
“It is the record of the carrying out in time of a divine purpose 
for the knitting anew into one fellowship, under the headship of 
the Son of God, all of those who, receiving him, do themselves be- 
come also sons of God.” “The history of the Church is the 
history of the life of Christ in his members, not, indeed, without in- 
finite faults, infirmities, shortcomings, sins, cleaving to those in 
whom that life is working ; but, despite of all these, a prolongation 
of the life which he began upon earth, the history of a divine 
society by him founded, and which, strange to say, like an inverted 
tree, has its roots above and not below, in heaven and not on 
earth. All that has been the true expression of this divine life, 
all that has helped, and all, too, that has hindered, the unfolding of 
it, all the precious flowers and fruits by which it has made its 
presence known, it is of these which any true Church history 
should tell us.” 

The successive sketches found in this volume are eminently 
readable. In every one of them may be discerned the chaste style 
and the fine taste of an author not only celebrated for his notes on 
miracles and on the parables, but also for his critical works on 
English words and synonyms, and also on the synonyms of the 
New Testament. 

The perusal of Trench on Mediseval Church History may be 
recommended to two classes of persons. Those who shrink from 
reading voluminous and systematic histories may here find de- 
tached and yet connected sketches of many events and subjects of 
intrinsic interest, by which they will often be prompted to 
broader readings. On the other hand, those who have previously 
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read upon these subjects in detail, will here find delightful sum- 
maries with which to refresh their memories, and even increase 
their interest in the subjects discussed. 


The Bedowin Tribes of the Euphrates. By LaDy ANNE BLunt. Edited, with a Pref- 
ace, and some Account of the Arabs and their Horses, by W. 8. B. Maps and 
Sketches by the Author. 8vo., pp. 445. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1879. 

We have here, emphatically, a new book. The authors, Wilfred 

S. Blunt, and his wife, Lady Anne, who had already wan- 

dered, in a leisurely way, through Spain, the Barbary States, 

Egypt, and Syria, fixed their eyes on Mesopotamia and its wan- 

dering tribes, and resolved to become acquainted with them. 

They were unusually well prepared to make exploration in this 

direction by the fact that they possessed intelligence, abundance 

of time and means, and some knowledge of the Arabic tongue. 

In prosecution of their design they left their English home in 
November, 1877, and on the 5th of December landed at Scande- 
roon, a little sea-port on the eastern coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea, two hundred miles north of Beyrout. Engaging a muleteer 
to convey their baggage, they journeyed eastward, seventy miles 
or thereabout, to Aleppo. Here they bought horses and a tent, 
hired servants, made a new engagement with Hadji Mahmoud, the 
muleteer, and pushed boldly into the desert, with an escort of five 
Turkish soldiers, or mounted police, whom they got rid of as soon 
as possible. A march of two days brings them to the valley of 
the Euphrates. From this point they travel down the river four 
or five hundred miles to Bagdad, which city is fifty miles 
north of ancient Babylon, Turning north, they march through 
the desert, and along the Tigris, and again through the desert, 
first westward and then. south, crossing the Euphrates at Deyr, 
visiting the ruins of Tadmor, and reaching Damascus on the 17th 
of April, 1878, having spent four months and a half of time, and 
made a journey of about fifteen hundred miles. 

This wild wandering life was full of novelty, and not without 
its charms. Our travelers sought out the camps of the Arabs, 
became acquainted with their chiefs, and with the habits, customs, 
ideas, and general condition of their people. 

The work, as might be inferred, gives us a very entertaining de- 
scription of desert life: the country, the Arabs, and their camels 
and horses, their flocks and herds, their persons and dress, their 
dinners and their marriages, their politics, feuds and raids, their 
sturdy honor in some directions, and their utter duplicity in others ; 
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the wild birds, hawks, ducks, woodcocks, and others; the wild 
animals, jackals and foxes in the desert, and wild boars along the 
rivers ; every thing that quick eyes see and intelligent minds think 
to be-worth seeing. It is, indeed, a strange panorama to set be- 
fore the multitude who prefer to stay at home, and, by the help of 
dainty volumes like this, secure much of the pleasure of travel 
without any of the toil and discomfort. 

Lady Blunt, the chief author of the work, rides as fearlessly as 
her husband, and takes as lively an interest in the wild scenes 
which they encountered. Moreover, she “talks horse” much, in 
a delicate way, and becomes enthusiastic over equine eyes and necks 
and quarters, and other matters which lie beyond the depth of 
the unlearned. To the thoughtful reader the chief interest will 
center in the Bedouins, in regard to whom he will find much new 
information. q 

The last eighty pages of the book are written by Mr. Blunt, 
They treat of the physical features of the country, the history, 
characteristics, religion, government, modes of life of the Arabs, 
and also discuss at considerable length the horses of the desert. 
A postscript discusses the scheme of a railway which shall traverse 
the valley of the Euphrates, and bring England nearer to her In- 
dian possessions. The eastern cape of Cyprus, England’s latest 
territorial acquisition, is only one hundred miles from Scanderoon, 
which port is one hundred and twenty miles from the Euphrates, 
and, following the general course of the river, a thousand miles 
from the Persian Gulf. The author pronounces the project chi- 
merical, and finds his reason in the physical difficulties of the 
route, the excessive heat of the desert, and the hostility of the 
wandering tribes. These obstacles, however, can hardly be 
greater than those which seemed to bar our way to the Pacific, 
and which have been overcome. 

The book is well written, very readable, and in its field instruct- 
ive, A beautiful map and thirteen illustrations add to its value. 





Prlitics, Law, and General Morals. 


Tae Four PRESIDENTIAL VETOES. 

Our “stalwart” northerners are pealing their huzzas over the 
newly-discovered “backbone” of President Hayes. Heretofore 
they have excluded him from the “vertebrate” genus. They 
would allow him nothing but a cartilage “notochord ;” no osse- 
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ous spinal column. Four heroic vetoes maintaining the integrity 
of our national Constitution against the congressional faction- 
ists in their efforts for our denationalization, have thrilled them 
with triumph, and revealed the presidential vertebra to be, in 
their estimate, as firm and springy as steel. We echo the ap- 
plause and acknowledge the steel, but not as a new discovery. 
On the contrary, we recognized the statesmanlike firmness of 
the President in so unshrinkingly maintaining the policy of “ con- 
ciliation” and “ civil service reform” in the face of the clamors 
and taunts of these same “stalwarts.” He stood true and 
perpendicular upon the planks of the original platform laid by 
the Republican Convention by which he was nominated, while 
their limber backs curved down, and their unmanly legs stepped 
off, from the base of truth and national patriotism. Accord- 
ing to that platform he was the true vertebrate, steel-backed 
Republican, and they were molluscous, soft-shelled deserters. 

Firmly and bravely after his inauguration did the President ap- 
peal from city to city, with living presence and voice, to the 
people of the North in favor of “ conciliation ” between the people 
of the two sections; and from the people of the North did he receive 
a most hearty response. Next he made procession through the 
South, with conciliation and peace on his lips, and with conciliation 
and peace was he responded to by the people of the South. Could 
the question have been left, not to partisan politicians, but to the 
hearts, consciences, and intellects of the non-partisan people, the 
national divisive spirit would have softened and faded; parties 
might have made issue on non-sectional specific questions, and the 
brotherhood of the ancient days would have returned. We 
should have again been one people. 

But at the present day, pre-eminently, we have a special polit- 
ical profession, with interest and purposes of its own, separate 
from, and often adverse to, the interests and spontaneous feelings 
of the people. They have organization, well-developed profes- 
sional science and tactics, and a subservient press completely ina 
their-own hands. That profession, North and South, was for a 
while silent; but its spirit and utterance proclaimed themselves 
when Congress met. First a “solid South” was announced, and 
proscription, in its most crushing form, was passed upon the South- 
erner who dare dissent from complete incorporation into this “ solid 
South.” Then President Hayes was repaid for his generous of- 
fers by the raising of the Potter Committee, with the unquestion- 
able purpose of deposing him from the presidency. This measure 
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was happily as ignominious in its end as it was ungrateful and 
every way ruthless in its beginning. So far as President Hayes’ 
title is concerned, every member of the Potter Committee well 
knew that not only under a fair election was he entitled to the 
three disputed States, but that he was deprived of three more by 
the southern “ bull-dose;” that is, by the union of fraud and vio- 
lence. Next came the extra session, in which the tiger of the 
“solid South ” at first displayed himself as large as life, until he 
found it wise to shrink from public gaze, and hush down before the 
public voice. Now the people of the South, we are well convinced, 
have been misrepresented by these violent leaders. Doubtless, toa 
large amount they have been briefly excited by a violent partisan 
press into a temporary sympathy with the congressional “ bull-dos- 
ers.” But more than once has the Southern religious press expressed 
its manly dissent and its earnest wish that those imperious sedition- 
ists would adjourn and go home. So far as we can understand 
our section, (and the public elections will soon express the 
true understanding,) the “solid South ” has made a “ solid North.” 
Every other question is postponed until we have it decided whether 
the blood of our national defenders has been shed in vain, and 
whether we are a NATION or not. The election of 1880 promises 
to be the “solid North” versus the “solid South.” We hold that 
to be the worst sort of an issue. Yet it seems to be a stern ne- 
cessity. The questions of the war are not yet decided. Our na- 
tionality needs to be proclaimed by a final vote. But beyond 
1880, it the people of the two sections will, ménus the politicians, 
assert their views, a union sentiment, if not a union party, will 
proclaim peace and brotherhood forever. In this purpose the re- 
ligious press and the Christian ministry and the evangelical 
Churches should take the lead. When the sentiment and the pur- 
pose are established measures can easily be arranged. To the 
South a liberal policy of internal improvements should be accorded, 
In regard to the colored population the common interest of both 
sections requires that he should be a freeman, but normally not a 
ruler, Southern Christians should do the Christian philanthropy 
of the North the justice of recognizing that its purpose is sincere, 
and should secure its genuineness by heartily uniting in the work, 
If we will lay our absurd prejudices and passions aside, the two 
sections have really nothing which, as sections, they need quarrel 
about. 
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Periodicals. 


Eleventh Annual Report of the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, for 1878. Cincinnati: Western Methodist Book Concern, 1879. 
8v0., pp. 64. 

Dr. Rust rejoices, and we with him, on the fact that the results 

of this eleventh year of the Society’s existence, and fifteenth since 

the abolition of slavery with its laws forbidding education, sur- 
pass those of any former year. “It has erected more school edi- 
fices, more commodious and commanding ; educated more teachers, 
prepared more ministers for their sacred calling, led more souls to 

Christ, set in operation more streams of elevating influence, done 

more and better work for Christ and humanity, than in any like 

period before.”—Page 3. 

In regard tothe relative magnitude of Churches South, “Statis- 
tics show that the Methodist Episcopal Church ranks third in Church 
membership in the South. If we reckon colored members alone, she 
ranks second, the Baptist Church only having a larger colored 
membership. But if we refer to Christian work among the poor, 
she ranks first, for no other denomination in the South is doing 
more to erect churches, build school-houses, educate the masses, 
preserve the Union, defend the faith, and save the poor and igno- 
rant.”—Page 5. We have of educational institutions, ten chartered 
schools, three theological schools, two medical colleges, and ten 
schools not chartered, educating near three thousand pupils. The 
progress of the pupils is encouraging. “Our teachers are unani- 
mous in the judgment that colored pupils learn as rapidly as 
white, and that they are far more enthusiastic in their studies. . . . 
The people in the South had been so long familiar with the deg- 
radation of the slave that they were reluctant to abandon their 
long-cherished view of the inferiority of the race; but the progress 
of the pupils in the schools has been so remarkable that public 
opinion has been changed, and it is now quite generally admitted 
that colored pupils make as rapid advancement in the acquisition 
of knowledge, all things considered, as the white, and that the 
improvement made in our schools has rarely been surpassed by 
any class of students.”—Page 8. So much for the puerile prattle 
about “the North not understanding the negro.” While this prog- 
ress has been going on, it is disheartening to read the statistics 
showing that as the Southern Caucasian recovers power, schools 
and pupils diminish in number, education recedes, and the shades 
of ignorance gather in denser darkness! The banishment of the 
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“carpet-bagger” is the decline of the school-master. Can it be 
that the enlightened Christian men of the South, our religious edit- 
ors, our ministers, our bishops, South, can read such statistics 
without dismay and earnest purpose to remedy the sad decline ? 
What say men like Bishop Keener, Dr. Summers, Dr. Haygood, 
and Dr. Sledd, to such portents ? 

The speeches at the anniversary narrated in this report, delivered 
by Bishop Haven and Dr. Fowler, though too accusatory, perhaps, 
in their tone, are rare specimens of eloquence, and deal out thrill- 
ing truths and appalling facts in bold and brilliant style. 

The so-called exodus of the colored people westward is simply a 
clear announcement that the days of fugitive slave laws are past, 
and that the relations between the two races are, therefore, to be 
settled not by the arbitrary dictum of one race, but by fair com- 
promise between the two. The movement, slow or rapid, is just 
the ordinary fact of a people going at their own wil! to the region 
where they can improve their condition; and its progress will be 
in the proportion of the clearness of the improvement. If Kansas 
or Arkansas affords to the negro better conditions than Missis- 
sippi or South Carolina, then thither he will and should go. If 
the emigrants’ own statements be true, (and in these days their 
statements will be listened to with impartial regard,) that they are 
oppressed with exacting bargains, withheld education, and polit- 
ical disfranchisement and bloodshed, it is their right, as it is ours, 
to remove to sections where these disabilities have no existence. 
This free and natural mobility will, we cheerfully trust, prove favor- 
able for all parties. It will withdraw the colored surplusage, both 
political and economical, from the overcrowded sections, and there- 
by leave a colored political minority, and a diminution of laborers 
which willincrease the value of labor and secure fair compensation 
and equitable dealing. Politically, as our readers are aware, we do 
not approve the subjection of the intelligence and morals of a people 
under the predominance of an unintelligent and demoralized 
majority. Give to all the means of education, moral and intel- 
lectual, but give control to superior qualification. In this respect 
both sections, North and South, are wronging each other. The 
South has, through nearly our whole history, aimed to rule 
the North through its unintelligence; and at the present time 
the North has been endeavoring to base one corner of a great 
national party upon mainly the Southern negrodom. It has proved 
to the negro a crushing weight, and, so far as the party in the 
South is concerned, a disastrous failure. Now, the withdrawal of 
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negro majorities from given sections will withdraw tne apprehen- 
sion of negro predominance, without disfranchising the negro. It 
will leave him a suffrage to be wielded in choosing the most favor- 
able Caucasian rulers, without being himself, nomially, the ruler. 
The present physiological as well as historical inferiority of the 
colored race plainly indicates a humbler grade as a whole, yet 
without suppression of individual superiorities wherever exhibited. 
And physivlogy speaks as positively of the improvability of a 
race as of its inferiority. The prospects of the colored people are 
hopeful, and we do not hesitate to recognize their exodus as one 
step in their march of progress, Of this exodus there is no Moses; 
the only leader is Jehovah, 





Miscellaneous. 


Stories of the Old Dominion. From the Settlement to the End of the Revolution. By 

,JoHN Esten Cooke, Author of “ Leather Stocking and Silk,” “ Professor Pres- 
sensee,” “ Henry St. John, Gentleman,” etc. 12mo., pp. 337. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1879. . 


A very readable series of historical and biographical sketches of 
eminent Virginians, as John Smith, Washington, Patrick Henry, 
Jefferson, John Marshal, and John Randolph. It is written for 
the author’s two sons, but may be recommended to every body 
else’s sons for verusal. 


Daniel Quorm and his Religious Notions. (Second Series.) By MARK Guy PEARSE, 
Author of ‘“ Mister Horn and His Friends.” Illustrated by Charles Tresidder. 
12mo., pp. 225. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 1879. 

Daniel is still quaint and wise and good; he is still very readable, 

but, perhaps, hardly as spontaneous as his first issues. 

The Second Coming of Christ considered in its Relation to the Millennium, the Resur- 
rection, and the Judgment. By S. M. Merritt, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 12mo., pp. 282. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. 1879. 

One of Bishop Merrill’s tracts for the times, re-asserting and main- 

taining the Catholic doctrine of the Church in regard to the future 

judgment, and well adapted for popular reading. 

How to Get Strong and How to Stay So. By WitttaM BiLackIE. 12mo., pp. 299. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1879. 

A fresh and admirable treatise on physical education, advancing 

many new and, perhaps, true ideas in popular and piquant style. 
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The Epistle of Paul to the Churches of Galatia, With Introduction and Notes. By 
Rev. JAMES MacGREGOR, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the New 
College, Edinburgh. 12mo., pp. 127. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: 
Scribner & Welford. Price, 75 cents, 1879. 


Specially adapted for Bible classes. 


Palms of Elim; or, Rest and Refreshment in the Valleys. By J. R. Macpurr, 
D.D. 12mo., pp. 307. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1879. 


A Saintly and Successful Worker ; or, Sixty Yearsa Class-Leader. A Biographical 
Study. Ineluding Incidental Discussions of the Theory and Experience of 
Perfect Love, of the Class and Class-Meeting, and of the Art of Winning Souls, 
suggested by the Experience and Labors of William Carvosso. By DANIEL 
Wiss, D.D. 16mo., pp. 276. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. 1879. 


English Men of Letters. Edited by Jonn MortEY—Robert Burns. By PRINCIPAL 
Samp. 12mo., pp. 205.—Edmund Spencer. By R. W. Cuurcn. Pp. 180.— 
William M. Thackerary, By ANTHONY, TROLLOPE. Pp. 206. New York: Har- 
per & Brother. 1879. 


Young Folks’ History of England. By CuHaktotre M. Yones. 12mo., pp. 415 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1879. 


Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Board of Education of the City and County of 
New York, for the Official Year Ending December 31, 1878. 8vo., pp. 419. New 
York: Hall of Board of Education. 


The Rifle Club and Range. By A. H. Weston. With Illustrations. }6mo., pp. 
178. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1879. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE Liprary: A History of Our Own Times, from the Aceession of 
Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By Justin M’Cartuy,—An Eye for an 
Eye. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—Basildon. By Mrs, ALFRED W. Hunt.— Coward 
Conscience. By FrepertcK M. Ropinson.—Lady Lee's Widowhood. By Cap- 
TAIN EpwarpD B. Haw.ey, R.A.—That Artful Vicar. By the Author of “The 
Member for Paris,” ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1879. 


Notices of the following postponed to next number :— 


Raymond's Theology. Vol. III. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
Janet on Final Causes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Bowne’s Studies in Theism. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
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uarterly Review. 








Our Quarterly ts now more than half a century 





old, and intends to hold on in its unfaltering career 
to the next centennial, growing ever younger and 
stronger as it grows older. free yet loyal, conserv- 
ative yet progressive, tt maintains the cause of Chris- 
tian truth amid opposing unbelief; of evangelical 
life in contrast with rationalistic deadness; of our 
own historic Church institutions and doctrines in 
preference to rash tnnovatzon. 

The form of our Quarterly suggests tts perma- 
nent binding in a volume. For tts size, the volume 
well be seen to be singularly cheap in price. There 
are many who have taken it for years who regret 
not having preserved tt in permanent shape. 
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